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THE INDIAN RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF LIBERAL POLITICIANS 


Four years have hardly passed since India heard of the electoral 
revolution which placed her under the tutelage of an absolute 
and enthusiastic Liberal Government. They have been the most 
eventful of her history as a ward of Parliament, from the days 
when old John Company made over his trusteeship to the hands 
of the English people. For the first time since the Mutiny sedi- 
tion has openly paraded itself, armed with bomb and pistol, and 
acclaimed by the admiration of native journalists and orators. It 
is no longer an axiom of Indian administration that the persons 
of Europeans should be inviolate ; there have been assassinations, 
attempted and successful; threatening letters disturb the con- 
ventionality of official mail bags ; no longer, throughout India, can 
our magistrates and police officers pride themselves on mixing 
with the people unarmed and unguarded; open insult has been 
offered to the Viceroy ; his life has even been attempted. Ener- 
getic endeavours have been made to subvert the loyalty of the 
Native Army. Our native police has been terrorised, and has lost 
much of the prestige which usefully supported its inherent weak- 
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ness. Accordingly violent crime has increased. It has been neces- 
sary to strengthen the law against sedition on platform and in 
Press, and to establish special tribunals for the trial of offenders. 
Indians of respectable position have been sentenced in numbers to 
imprisonment ; some have been arrested and deported without 
trial under an old law which, for practical purposes, had been 
well-nigh forgotten. Most serious of all, thousands of young men 
have been swept into the net of revolutionary politics, and have 
sacrificed to false ideals all the hopefulness of their lives. How 
far is the Liberal party responsible for these evil times? 


Lorp MoRLEY AND Lorp CuRzON 


Only one defence is possible—that the dragon’s teeth were 
sown by others, and that the Liberal Government was involun- 
tarily confronted with a grievous harvesting. Accordingly the 
Master of Elibank, in the review of Indian affairs with which he 
introduced the last Indian Budget, protested against the view that 
the troubles, which during the past three years have been dis- 
tracting India, only came into being after the Liberal Govern- 
ment came into power, implying that they were a distressing 
heritage which burdened Lord Morley’s succession to office—to 
speak plainly, that they were the consequences of Lord Curzon’s 
administration of Indian affairs. This statement, in the interests 
of truth, and of the lessons we may gather from a knowledge of 
the truth, should not be permitted to pass unchallenged. The 
question is not merely one of historical accuracy or of party 
politics; it involves a moral of great practical importance— 
whether the antagonism with which an alien dominion must 
always find itself confronted is quickened by the unswerving 
recognition of the maintenance of public tranquillity, the protec- 
tion of the poor, and the education of the young as the paramount 
objects of government, or by a policy which, equally well-inten- 
tioned, is willing to sacrifice these objects, in some degree, to the 
conciliation of the most self-dssertive classes of the community. 
Whatever views may be held as to the results of Lord Curzon’s 
viceroyalty there are few who will not accept it as illustrating the 
former of these alternatives; nor will there be many who will 
deny that the terms of the latter alternative fairly outline the 
Liberal policy of the past four years. 


A RETROSPECT 


Let us carry our recollections back four and a half years—to the 
concluding months of Lord Curzon’s term of office. The state of 
India was absolutely tranquil. So calm was the outlook, so free 
was it from clouds which could be taken as the storm messengers 
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of sedition, that Lord Kitchener was able, with the concurrence 
of the civil authorities, to devise a scheme under which, should 
we unhappily be engaged in war on the North-West Frontier, the 
Indian army would move towards the Indus, from its cantonments 
throughout the country, in regular successive waves of concen- 
tration, leaving quite small garrisons to preserve internal quiet. 
That is to say, the authorities, civil and military, were agreed 
upon a plan which would deprive India of the greater and most 
effective part of its garrison at a time when, owing to the advance 
of an invader, any fermenting sedition which existed would have 
its best occasion for an outbreak. There could hardly be a 
stronger indication of the feeling of security which at the time 
pervaded the councils of Government. No speculation as to the 
loyalty of the Native Army was so much as whispered ; nor was 
anything heard of seditious attempts to tamper with its fidelity. 
There were, it is true, newspapers which habitually vilified the 
Government, and misrepresented its intentions. But this had 
been their métier for many years past; and their attacks, how- 
ever interesting to their readers, influenced them very little ; for 
they led to no practical results, and in India especially is it-true 
that hard words break no bones. Else would it go hardly with 
most people in a country where in daily life unrestrained abuse 
is the customary vent for the mildest irritation. The Nationalist 
theme of the present day—that India is seething with discontent 
and sedition—had not entered the head of the bitterest of their 
writers. The Marathas, as a class, naturally looked back to the 
days of their national hero Sivaji, and bore us no goodwill for 
overturning the Marathas sovereignties which we found growing 
amidst the débris of the Moghal empire. But no recent 
grievances had contributed to their regrets. The Bengalis had 
for a long time past been jealous of a control for which they could 
find no intellectual justification ; but the Indian Government had 
grown accustomed to their ungraciousness, and at all events 
accepted it calmly. Of anti-British conspiracies, of open defiance 
of law, of assassinations in the name of politics, there was no 
thought, not to say no mention; and the only news which India 
supplied for the interest of British readers concerned differences 
that had arisen, not between England and India, but between the 
Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief. Unhappily for India 
these differences cost her the continuance of Lord Curzon’s 
guidance. An initiator must be permitted to see his reforms 
through ; left half achieved their development is liable to be 
attended by some confusion. The Liberal Government is not, 
of course, responsible for Lord Curzon’s resignation ; and Liberals 
may, if they please, deplore the difficulties which the loss of his 


services caused them. 
B2 
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Tue History oF THE Boycott 


But, it will be objected, what about the boycott which followed 
the partition of Bengal? This, be it known, was proclaimed 
before Lord Curzon had left the country. In its inception this 
attack upon British trade was mere windy declamation, and 
would have collapsed at once before any determined opposition on 
the part of the State. It appealed to the emotional side of the 
Bengali character, and was capable of exciting feelings of wounded 
vanity to spasmodic actions of display. But it did not 
settle down into an organised system of compulsion until it 
became evident that illegal interference with trade would not be 
checked by any direct efforts of the State, and that the leaders of 
the movement were free to recruit their picketing staff from the 
benches of school and college class-rooms. Without such a staff 
the boycott, however passionately urged as an oratorical ideal, 
would never have become a practical force. However excitable 
in his youth, the Bengali of adult years is too cautious to run open 
risks of criminal prosecution, or of violent resentment. More- 
over, the proscription of British goods involved an uncomfortable 
change of habits in dress and domestic life—a change to which 
the educated and well-to-do submitted with great reluctance. Not 
infrequently orators who condemned British goods as a thing 
accursed were clothed from head to foot in British-made garments ; 
and there were cases, indeed, where audiences of enthusiastic 
students noticed this inconsistency and obliged the speaker, 
symbolically or even actually, to change his clothes on the plat- 
form. When the boycott was first initiated, the mass of respect- 
able Bengalis greatly resented the hardships it occasioned them : 
in Calcutta for over a week numbers did not dare to send their 
children to school. Many of them complained bitterly to the 
officers of Government ; most of them waited in astonishment for 
some manifestation of authority which would repress the new 
propaganda, and only subscribed to the boycott when they realised, 
some months after its initiation, that the State was determined 
to let things drift. But when once the movement became 
equipped with an active executive of student-scouts for picketing, 
of student-volunteers for terrorising shopkeepers, and of student- 
canvassers for house-to-house visitation, its acceptance, at what- 
ever inconvenience, could be forced upon people by persecution, 
and it spread very rapidly. Appetite comes in eating, and out of 
the anti-British boycott grew the sedition and anarchism which it 
has cost the Government so dear to combat. Four months, how- 
ever, after the boycott had been started these malignant out- 
growths were still undeveloped, and it was possible for the Prince 
of Wales to visit Calcutta under conditions which would at the 
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present day be considered exceedingly hazardous. It was not till 
a year later that it became impossible for the Viceroy to move 
freely about Calcutta without risk of insult, that magistrates 
in Bengal needed guards for their protection, and that, as in the 
shadow of the Mutiny, the officers of Government took to carrying 
revolvers. That the success of the boycott was due to the curious 
detachment exhibited by the attitude of the Government is shown 
by the fact that in Eastern Bengal it had practically died out by 
the end of the first Lieutenant-Governor’s short term of office, 
though after his departure it sprang to very active life again. 
While, then, it is true that the Liberal Government found the 
boycott proclaimed when it came into office, the movement had 
at that time not organised its forces, and was shown by actual 
experience to be within the control of the Government. It was 
under the Liberal administration that the boycott grew into 
general activity, with its offshoots of sedition and outrage, be- 
cause, without doubt, its leaders were confident that some 
members of the Liberal party viewed it with sympathy, and that 
the party, as a whole, was unwilling openly to withstand it. 


TRIFLING WITH DANGER 


And, in truth, the leaders of the anti-British crusade had good 
reason for such an impression. They found that an agitation 
which they knew full well to have far-reaching consequences was 
treated by the authorities as an ebullition of harmless petulance 
which only needed coaxing to subside. Such was the attitude of 
the Government that the more illnatured of its critics found reason 
to believe that the Liberal party was disposed actually to foment 
unrest in order to claim credit for subsequently allaying it. The 
situation was dramatically presented to the Indian public by my 
own unfortunate experiences as Lieutenant-Governor of the new 
province. To the Government the clamour with which I was 
assailed in the Bengali newspapers was no doubt inconvenient ; 
and to those who were not in close touch with the situation, and 
did not realise the serious character of the anti-British crusade, it 
may have been disconcerting to hear of special measures of police, 
and of strikes amongst schoolboys who had been fined for riotous 
behaviour in the towns. The Bengali newspapers of course made 
the most of these incidents. But, were I mistaken, it was bad 
policy to cancel my orders in such matters; and events have 
shown that I did not judge the situation too seriously. In a case 
of great notoriety it was made plain that I stood without support. 
Some errors of procedure attended the execution of a man con- 
demned to death for a brutal murder. They in no way whatever 
affected the rights of the condemned man, or the technical legality 
of the execution. I was not to blame for them. But I was 
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denounced by the Bengali Press as guilty of a judicial murder, and 
Lord Morley—assuredly either without consulting his Council or 
in disregard of its advice—made a statement in Parliament which 
could be construed as a condemnation of me, and was so construed 
in India by my enemies and my friends. This case would have 
sufficed to show that my continuance in office was not considered 
desirable in the public interests; and when shortly afterwards I 
took my stand upon certain measures I had approved for the main- 
tenance of school discipline, and represented that I stood or fell by 
them, my resignation was the alternative that was chosen by the 
Government. The morning on which my resignation was an- 
nounced a Mohammedan gentleman of leading—in another part of 
India—hastened to Government House and inquired whether the 
news was true. Assured that it was—‘ Then,’ he exclaimed, ‘ the 
British Government has cut its own throat.’ 


NEMESIS 


For a time there was a lull in the agitation, which satisfied the 
Home Government that it had correctly interpreted the signs of 
the times. But already the shadow of Nemesis was approaching. - 
The misconduct of students. passed all bounds, and an attempt 
was made to check it by enjoining the very measures in support 
of which I had resigned. Three months later the State found 
itself confronted by a widespread conspiracy which attempted to 
involve the Native Army initsinfluence. Light-hearted contempt 
changed to serious apprehension ; and it was impossible to avoid 
the necessity of a complete change of policy. Thenceforward 
to the present time India has been subjected to threats of repres- 
sion such as she had not known since the Mutiny. They have 
not succeeded—or have only partially sueceeded—and the country 
remains to this day disturbed by a spirit of active disloyalty. In 
the first place they came too late ; it is only with painful steps that 
ground once lost in politics can be recovered. Secondly, they have 
been accompanied by conduct which veiled them with an appear- 
ance of indecision, and sometimes, indeed, exhibited the Govern- 
ment as repenting of its determination. Orders were issued, and 
laws were promulgated, which in some cases have been left unen- 
forced, and which have been defended in England in semi-apolo- 
getic terms. No serious attempt has been made to bridle the licence 
of the Native Press, which (especially amongst the young) has 
been an active proselytising force for sedition; it has been able 
to turn criminal prosecutions under the ordinary law into adver- 
tisements for the most stalwart of its editors. Men have been 
arrested and deported, and shortly afterwards set at liberty ; the 
Government would not so much as say that they had been arrested 
for sedition, and one of them, Mr. Lajpat Rai, has been able to 
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recover heavy damages from a leading Calcutta newspaper, on 
the ground of libel, and to pose as a martyr before the British 
public. A flattering reception was accorded in England to 
Mr. Surendro Nath Banerjee, the initiator of the boycott, two of 
whose most faithful henchmen are now under deportation. Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s self-imposed mission to India was acknowledged by 
the highest authorities, and he took advantage of his opportunities 
to publish a book in which he taxes the Indian Government with 
extorting from the people, as land revenue, three-quarters of their 
agricultural produce. The promoters of unrest have throughout 
been supported by certain members of Parliament, who have made 
it their business to vilify the officers of Government, and to palliate 
sedition. These gentlemen are adherents of the Liberal Party, 
but the party in its overwhelming strength could easily have 
afforded to disown or suppress them. It has not attempted to 
do so until quite recently. It has blown hot and cold as its 
feelings have been swayed at one time by sympathy and at another 
by apprehension. 


Lorp MoRLEy’s CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 


As regards the recent Indian Council reforms there is no friend 
of India’s but sympathises with endeavours to educate the people 
in the art of government, and to utilise to the full such faculties 
for governing as they possess. Nearly eighteen years have passed 
since—in the viceroyalty of Lord Lansdowne—the experiment 
was tried of throwing open some seats on the Councils to election. 
The elected delegates have manifested critical rather than 
practical talents; but on the whole their influence has been of 
utility, and had India been at peace it would have been reason- 
able enough to add to their numbers and their authority. The 
Liberal party would indeed have been false to its traditions had 
it not taken advantage of its opportunities for relaxing the tension 
of India’s leading-strings. The reforms may have been carried 
too far, and it may be found that they excite rather than allay 
feelings of hostility towards us.. But they represent an honest 
and courageous attempt to raise the status and increase the 
influence and self-respect of the Indian educated classes. And 
Lord Morley has resisted two temptations. Promises not infre- 
quently go overboard in the storms of politics, and we may feel 
grateful to him for the fulfilment of the undertaking that was 
given to the Mohammedans. Moreover, he has risked the popu- 
larity of his measures by rules which will limit the opportunities 
of the professional agitator—rules which exclude from the repre- 
sentation of local bodies men who have had no practical connexion 
with their working. But for the planting of these reforms it 
was not necessary that the country should be harrowed by sedition 
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and violence : their introduction could perfectly well have been 
effected under conditions of peace. And when sedition has 
raised its head, measures that it can construe as concessions—how- 
ever desirable in themselves—become exceedingly dangerous : they 
may act as a stimulant to violence. The revolutionary party is 
now manifesting its growing appetite by devouring its leaders. 
Mr. Gokhale, who led—and with some judgment—its early steps, 
has needed the protection of our police. 


Loyatty at A DIscountT 


A foreign Government, such as that of India, is always on its 
defence against a spirit of hostility, more or less extended, which 
is essentially irreconcilable ; its object is the annihilation of the 
alien authority, and it will be content with nothing less. It 
cannot be conciliated ; but it can be isolated and neutralised by 
giving active support to such conservative sentiments as are in 
favour of the State and dread the subversion of law and order. 
Liberal policy has not grasped this situation; by attempting to 
conciliate the extremists it has put them in good heart; while 
men of moderate or loyal views, finding the battle standards 
lowered and the war cries silenced, have drifted across to the 
extremist camp, or have abandoned in hopelessness a struggle in 
which their leaders assist the opposite side. The native Princes 
of India have seen things as they are, and have challenged the 
spirit of disloyalty with outspoken denunciations. What a con- 
trast their pronouncements afford to the carefully conditioned 
utterances of the Viceroy! Apart from the Native States we 
have powerful forces that are ready to aid us. The great mass 
of the people, it is true, regard our rule with acquiescent indif- 
ference, which is kindled to sympathy only by the personal 
influence of individual officers. For the agricultural community 
we are tainted, by our system of direct land taxation, with the 
suspicion which renders landlords unpopular all the world over. 
But we have amongst our active supporters the mercantile com- 
munity, for which security is essential, the Mohammedans, who, 
being in a minority, look to us for protection—and our own 
public services. The influence of the latter must not be under- 
rated ; they include thousands of employés whose relationships 
ramify throughout the population ; they are a goal to which every 
young Indian of intelligence aspires; and in their ranks are 
enlisted a very large proportion of those who by education and 
enlightenment are the natural leaders of the people. To an 
Oriental, enrolled in a club, a service, or a regiment, esprit de 
corps is a sentiment possessing the strength of a patriotic, even of 
@ religious fervour. In the first days of the boycott the courage 
with which Bengali magistrates and Bengali police officers faced 
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the enmity of their extremist fellow-castemen was very remark- 
able. But their loyalty is active only so long as it is militant, 
and with the Liberal Government they have found that it pays 
best to lie low. Under the stress of questions in Parliament their 
efforts have been discredited ; zeal has been attributed to male- 
volence ; and they are disheartened by a feeling that the Govern- 
ment, to which their eyes are turned, would throw them over as 
a sop to disloyal criticism if their abandonment suited its con- 
venience. Moreover, they have lost the prestige which alone 
gave effectiveness to their labours; lacking it they are no more 
able to control so multitudinous a population than is a London 
police constable, by bodily strength, to order the traffic at a 
crowded street crossing. There has consequently been an alarm- 
ing increase in serious crime. The trading community was 
terrified by the boycott, and openly testified its satisfaction with 
any efforts to suppress it. Merchants have lost heavily, and have 
been driven to make terms with the swadeshi propagandists. To 
the Mohammedans also the boycott caused many losses; left 
unprotected against it by the State they asserted their liberty by 
rioting, for which large numbers have been prosecuted and 
imprisoned. And they have seen that so elementary an obligation 
as the fulfilment of a Viceroy’s pledges has been the subject 
of protracted negotiations; and that the only prominent 


Mohammedan who has counselled abandonment of their position, 
and who came to England on a mission to undermine it, has been 
given a lucrative appointment by the State. 

In home politics Liberal statesmen do not dream of snubbing 
their own adherents in deference to the susceptibilities of the other 
party. Yet this is precisely the course they have followed in the 
infinitely more dangerous atmosphere of India. 


Lorp CurRzon’s CRITICS , 


It must, however, be conceded that during the past three years 
an idea has been abroad—not by any means confined to those of 
the Liberal side in politics—that Lord Curzon is, somehow or 
other, to blame for the Indian unrest. His administration has 
been assailed from two curiously different quarters ; he is accused 
of having offended the sentiments of the Bengali race, and of 
having lowered the prestige of the British Army ; and he has had 
against him much of the widespread influence of military society 
as well as the hostility of those who specially charge themselves 
with the interests of darker races. In Army circles he has been 
condemned because, by interfering unnecessarily in cases of what 
are euphemistically termed ‘ collisions’ between British soldiers 
and natives, he led the natives to believe that they might insult 
and even offer violence to soldiers with impunity. The only 
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shadow of foundation that exists for such an impression is to be 
found in some cases, few in number, in which the Government 
of India, Lord Curzon being Viceroy, interfered to reprobate the 
ill-treatment of natives by soldiers—ill-treatment which has on 
occasions resulted in death—when, although no evidence was 
forthcoming upon which a criminal court could convict, it was 
clear beyond doubt that men of a particular regiment were in- 
volved. Indeed, in one case witnesses who testified before their 
superior officers recanted their statements when confronted by the 
police. There is no one of good feeling but must appreciate the 
deplorable results of allowing incidents of this kind to pass un- 
punished, and must sympathise with the efforts of Lord Curzon to 
put a stop to them. Failing evidence against the actual perpetra- 
tor, the only punitive measures available were against the regi- 
ment as a whole—disciplinary orders which would cause the com- 
manding or company officers to realise their responsibility for the 
misconduct of their men, and punishments such as stoppages of 
leave, which would bring home to the men the necessity of con- 
trolling violence on the part of their comrades, or at least of testify- 
ing to what they knew against them. Such collective punishments 
were inflicted in very few cases. It has never been hinted that in 
respect to any one of them Lord Curzon did not act in complete 
accord with his military colleagues. But the interference of the 
Government was resented very bitterly indeed by the Army, and 
was generally attributed to the Viceroy’s initiative. It cannot, 
however, seriously be maintained that the Government of India 
should not actively reprobate the maltreatment by soldiers of help- 
less camp followers. And cases of such maltreatment decreased 
very notably during Lord Curzon’s last two years of office. 

As regards the Bengalis, during the opening years of his vice- 
royalty Lord Curzon was distinctly a popular figure with them, 
and was treated by their newspapers far more indulgently than 
most of his predecessors. His eloquence was attractive to a race 
which regards facility of speech as the most precious of accom- 
plishments. Before he left the country these feelings of admira- 
tion had changed to bitterness, mainly, on the showing of the 
native Press, because of three measures which the interests of the 
public required, but which were hurtful to Bengali self-esteem— 
the improvement of the municipal government of Calcutta, the 
reform of the Calcutta University (amongst other Indian universi- 
ties), and the partition of Bengal. 

For years past the administration of the city of Calcutta had 
been the despair of the State sanitary authorities, persistent indif- 
ference or neglect resulting in much ill-health and in a high death- 
rate. The municipal constitution of the city has been of the 
most emancipated kind, local affairs being entirely in the hands 
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of a council mainly composed of elected members, and so large as 
to be in fact a little parliament. In the argumentative atmosphere 
of Bengal the most valued parliamentary privilege is that of talk- 
ing, and the Bengali members of the Calcutta council were per- 
suaded that the needs of their city received adequate attention if 
they became the subject of long and animated debate. Practical 
issues were obscured by endless speech-making; the council 
became a byword for ineffective loquacity, and Europeans stood 
distrustfully aloof from it. Lord Curzon’s reforms detracted in 
no way from the freedom of the municipal constitution. They 
merely diminished the number of councillors and provided that 
the important interests of European commerce (to which the city 
owes not merely its prosperity but its origin) should be adequately 
represented. Native members are still of course in the great 
majority ; but the council in its reduced size offers less opportunity 
for infructuous debate, and has gained very conspicuously in 
practical efficiency. No one can question the benefit which this 
reform has conferred upon the inhabitants of Calcutta; in every 
direction of municipal administration there has been notable 
improvement. But the Bengalis detected in the change a slight 
cast upon their reputation for the management of public affairs, 
and they opposed it with much animosity. For some time the 
restoration of the council to its original size was one of the stock 
demands of Bengali orators. But the improvements for which 
the new council claims credit have had their effect upon the rate- 
payers ; and it is doubtful whether at the present day a cry for its 
re-enlargement would secure much popular sympathy. 

Lord Curzon’s reforms of the Indian universities are of more 
recent date, and have not yet had time to produce their effect. 
But there is hardly a single European of educational experience 
in India, whether in the Government service or belonging to the 
important body of missionary educationists, who does not expect 
great thingsofthem. Here, again, no attempt was made to lessen 
the power of a representative governing body; the object of the 
reforms was not to supersede the authority of the university 
senates, but to improve their constitution,—to increase their 
capability and efficiency by rendering them more truly repre- 
sentative of educational interests, and less liable to be dominated 
by uninformed or self-interested opinion. A seat on the senate of 
@ university had come to be considered as a complimentary honour 
to be paid to any man of distinction, official or non-official, in 
public life, and the senates had degenerated into large amorphous 
bodies whose responsibilities were lost in the multitude of their 
numbers, and which were liable to judge issues from other than 
the educational standpoint. In consequence the curricula of the 
universities and the character of the university examinations 
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had been subordinated to the desire of producing a satisfactory 
percentage of passes, with results that are now too generally 
recognised to need description. The university senates, as now 
reconstituted, may be trusted gradually to realise the true 
exigencies of education, and, it is hoped, to withstand the 
demoralising influences of students who wish, fit or unfit, to pass 
examinations, and of teachers whose credit and emoluments 
depend upon percentages of passes. These results, if attained, 
will be to the lasting benefit of the rising generation. But they 
will interfere with the opportunities of Bengali politicians, who look 
to students for support and are expected in return to facilitate the 
passing of examinations by their clients. To these men the 
reconstitution of the senates offers an irritating stumbling-block. 
But it is noticeable that their outcries are losing in insistency. 
As for the partition of Bengal, some years hence it will be 
accepted as one of the most beneficial of Indian administrative 
changes. Undivided Bengal contained a population of nearly 
eighty millions, and it is obvious that no single government could 
effectively superintend the interests of so large a community. It 
was necessary to divide. There were other possible dividing lines 
than those which were adopted. But Lord Curzon’s scheme had 
the merit of benefiting two provinces—Assam as well as Bengal. 
Assam—itself cut off from Bengal a generation ago—was too 
small a province to be effectively administered; it offered no 
adequate scope for the maintenance of graded public services of 
its own, and to preserve a requisite proportion of junior to senior 
officers it was obliged systematically to borrow officers from 
Bengal for periods of five years, returning them, to the great 
disadvantage of the province and the people, when they had gained 
local knowledge and experience. Bengal was, then, too large; 
Assam, which adjoined it (and formerly was included in it), was 
too small; a transfer of territory from one to the other was the 
obvious remedy, and one, moreover, which was supported by 
precedent. A re-arrangement on these lines met the wishes of 
the Mohammedans, who constituted two-thirds of the population 
of the transferred districts. It was objected to by the Hindu 
minority, and by their fellow Hindus across the new border, 
because it offered the Mohammedans some hope of escape from 
the selfish domination of the Hindu literati who under British 
protection had crept to power which they could not have won for 
themselves. The agitation afforded, moreover, an opportunity for 
a trial of strength with the British Government for which the 
acute intelligence of the Bengalis could expect a successful issue 
by playing upon the divergences of opinion that weaken the 
determination of the British Parliament. They understood how 
to utilise to the full the jealousy of some politicians, the senti- 
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mental enthusiasm of others, and the nervousness of criticism or 
opposition which is shared, more or less, by all of them. If the 
Bengali had succeeded in securing the reversal of the partition, 
@ serious display of force would have been needed to demonstrate 
that the government of Bengal was to continue under British 
auspices. The more efficient administration which the transferred 
districts have begun to experience is to the advantage of the 
Hindus as well as of the Mohammedans, and Hindu opposition 
within these districts has almost ceased. In a few years time an 
agitation which has so nearly shaken the resolution of the Govern- 
ment will be remembered only to illustrate how blind may be the 
forces of popular clamour. 

‘ Lord Curzon believed that the interests of human progress 
were worth the risk of causing some irritation to Bengali feelings. 
The irritation would have subsided long ago had it not gained 
heart from his untimely resignation, and from the shifting changes 
of English political life. But the fruits of his reforms will bear 
witness for a vigorous discharge of the responsibilities of Empire 
long after the last echoes of detraction have passed away. 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENIURY 


GERMANYS REAL ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
ENGLAND 


In sitting down to write this article, I can almost hear the trumpet- 
ing of those critics to whom, admittedly, fair play is a jewel, 
but Germany always anathema. I anticipate their attitude, and, 
perhaps, some of their arguments; and I am ready also for the 
inevitable accusation, ‘ Ulterior Motive!’ 

The better to understand each other, then, it will be politic on | 
my part to clear the ground at the very outset. Following that 
procedure which makes the British legal code at once the envy 
and the wonder of the whole world, I will give a direct answer to 
those questions which we may reasonably suppose would be asked 
by any one of the critics to whom I have already referred. And, 
still in accordance with that code, I will claim the right to qualify 
or amplify any direct answer which I may give. 

Do I write with any official authority on this vital question of 
Germany’s attitude towards England? 

No, I donot. But I, a German, have resided in England for 
forty years; during the whole of that time I have been deeply 
interested in the commercial life of the country ; I bear my fair 
share of the country’s burden, and, being human, I claim an 
Englishman’s privilege of grumbling when I deem the burden of 
taxation to be unduly oppressive. Here, in England, I have had 
the opportunity of exchanging views on international subjects 
with some of the most eminent of the country’s statesmen. So 
far as Germany is concerned, I can claim the friendship and con- 
fidence of some of the most highly-placed officials, prominent 
Members of the Reichstag, financiers, professors, leading 
journalists ; with them I have discussed this question, and I know 
their views upon it. Therefore, at the risk of having egotism 
added to those other charges, I think I may claim fairly to under- 
stand the character of the two nations about whom I am writing. 

Now, is Germany ready for war? 

Most assuredly she is, and I do not hesitate to aver that, if war 
were declared to-morrow, Germany’s intimate knowledge of this 
country, and this country’s ignorance of Germany, would astonish 
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even those bellicose critics of naval preparedness who are con- 
tinually crying ‘Danger!’ But having said this much, I wish 
to show that, although Germany is ready for war with any 
country, war was never further from her intentions. Why should 
not Germany be in a state of preparedness for any emergency? 
Why should she be dictated to by any country as to how she should 
safeguard her interests? If Germany chose to build a thousand 
Dreadnoughts, why should any other nation take umbrage, so long 
as Germany herself pays the piper for the tune? Is it not the 
duty of a great nation like Germany, surrounded as she is on one 
side by Russia, on the other by France, and on the sea side by 
England, to prepare herself for any emergency, including that of 
war? We who move in commercial circles, who are always 
watching feverishly the pulse of the market, deem it expedient to 
prepare against a financial panic; not that we believe a financial 
panic to be inevitable, but because we feel that we should be lack- 
ing in business acumen if we ignored the potentialities of the 
market. The same principle guides, or should guide, statesmen 
in the control of a nation’s resources. 

Whenever the possibility of an invasion is mooted, the name 
of the Kaiser comes naturally to the lips of an Englishman. ‘ The 
War Lord’ is the sobriquet which has been bestowed on the 
Emperor, and yet, if His Majesty’s critics would give themselves 
time calmly to think of all the belligerent utterances that have 
emanated from Potsdam, they would detect a sincerity of friend- 
ship for this country of which at present they do not dream. In 
the Times of November 1908 I endeavoured to reveal the sin- 
cerity of the Kaiser, and explain that now almost forgotten 
incident of the Boer War. Can it fairly be said that the mind of 
the Kaiser has been completely analysed with the aid of a few 
microscopic utterances taken at random from a number of speeches 
without regard for context or environment? ‘True, the Kaiser 
has naval ambitions. I would not question for one moment the 
suggestion that His Imperial Majesty hopes to go down to pos- 
terity as the founder of a great navy, as his grandfather went down 
as the creator of a great army. But. does that ambition neces- 
sarily imply the subjugation of Great Britain? 

The suggestion that invasion of these shores by the Germans 
is imminent is the suggestion of the Germanophobe, to whom, 
perhaps, the wish is father to the thought. Whatever else her 
critics and her enemies may allege, Germany is not an impulsive, 
irrational country that leaps at opportunities and ‘damns the 
consequences.’ And assuming for the moment that the relations 
between the two countries were strained to the breaking point, no 
one realises more fully than the Kaiser’s advisers that England is 
still impregnable. The logic of Count von Moltke many years 
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ago is logic to-day in the minds of deep-thinking Germans : ‘ It 
would be comparatively easy to get into England, but very difficult 
to get out of it!’ 

If you ask me for the opinion of the German people as a whole, 
I could not do better than refer you to what is going on all over 
Germany to-day. The Socialistic tendency was never more pro- 
nounced. And when, in all his history, did the Socialist desire 
war for war’s sake? Is it not a well-known fact that even in the 
German Army Socialism is rampant? Does the Socialist willingly 
submit to the additional burdens of taxation which follow war as a 
natural consequence? Not only his chief advisers, but the Kaiser 
himself realises that a war would rouse the Socialists of the 
country to a state bordering on revolution. I should like to return 
later to the attitude of the people. Here let me deal with a phase 
which the controversialists are always ready to advance in support 
of their arguments—the expansion of the German Empire. 

Is Germany keenly desirous of annexing new lands? 

Of course she is. How could she be otherwise with a popula- 
tion of seventy millions, which in time to come will, with an 
increase of one million annually, be nigh on one hundred millions, 
confined within narrow limits? $he is like a boiler on the point 
of bursting with somebody sitting on the safety valve. She finds 
England in her way everywhere. Germany must find an outlet 
for her surplus, just as Japan is finding outlets for her people. 
But whither can she go? Is India attractive to her eyes? The 
very idea is ludicrous. Germany has neither the desire nor the 
means to relieve another nation of an irksome burden. Equally 
ludicrous is the idea of an attack on Australia or Canada. 
Germany has no coaling stations, nor would the Monroe Doctrine 
permit a landing on American soil: this apart from the loyalty 
and defences of both countries. Nor does Germany premeditate 
an attempt on Egypt or any other colony over which the British 
flag is flying to-day. There may be moments when she secretly 
covets, say, Java or Sumatra, but what interest has England in 
either of those islands? Let me express a candid opinion : the 
day is not far distant when Asia Minor will fall, figuratively, to 
pieces. It would be a contretemps to the liking of Germany. 
Who could prevent annexation in that direction, when Germany 
would have only to walk through Austria in order to plant her flag 
on the desired spot? 

Again, the opening up of China brings many visions before the 
dream-eyes of Empire-builders. Truly Germany would like to 
play a part in the opening up of China. The only opposition 
which she would be likely to encounter would be on the part of 
the Japanese, who in turn might have seriously to consider the 
attitude of America. Is it necessary to reiterate that my views 
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on this latter phase of the broad question are unofficial? I can 
strengthen them only by quoting the declaration of a well-known 
Japanese statesman to a friend of mine at the time when the 
Atlantic fleet was filling the Japanese mind with apprehension : 
‘If,’ he said, ‘America and Germany were to come to any 
agreement with regard to China, Japan would not hesitate one 
moment ; she would strike the first blow.’ 

To revert, Germany has no real quarrel with England ; neither 
country can afford to quarrel. Speaking for Germany, I should 
say she realises that a conflict between the countries would bring 
irreparable ruin, not only upon the two nations, but upon Europe 
as a whole. Germany knows that Britain would fight till the last 
drop of her blood had been shed. Germany would do the same. 
Is it difficult to imagine the consequences ? 

From time to time I visit Germany, and take advantage of 
every opportunity that presents itself of finding out the trend of 
opinion on this vital question. Having conferred with the leading 
statesmen, members of the Reichstag, financiers, manufacturers, 
professors and others, I find but one desire among all of them— 
the wish for a better understanding—for an entente cordiale with 
England. Ina measure, that wish was expressed last year in the 
Reichstag by no less eminent a personage than the War Minister, 
Herr von Einem. It isa sign of the times that such an idea could 
be advanced in such an assembly. In England, also, as all of us 
know, this wish exists. 

England and Germany at present are in the position of husband 
and wife having had a trifling quarrel. Each esteems the other, 
each appreciates the other’s good qualities, but neither wants to 
be first in holding out the hand of reconciliation. An inter- 
mediary is needed. It is not for me to say who shall be the 
* Vermittler.’ 

Both countries are tired of increasing armaments and growing 
taxes. Both are sick at heart of continuous bickerings, both are 
yearning for a better understanding. Both countries have to fight 
a common enemy—Socialism. In the words of Herr von Mendels- 
sohn, the leading banker in Germany, on the occasion of his visit 
at the banquet at the London Chamber of Commerce last year, 
‘ There is room for more than one entente cordiale.’ The peace of 
the world would be assured, commerce would expand, and taxes be 
lessened. Who knows that a better feeling between Germany and 
France would not be the natural consequence? 

Whenever an incident unpleasant to England happens in any 
part of the globe, a German diplomatist or the Central Govern- 
ment in Berlin is said to be behind it. Could anything be more 
fatuous than to attribute so much power to German diplomacy ; 
or could anything be less complimentary to the representatives of 
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Powers that are friendly disposed to England than to insinuate 
that they are completely under the thumb of their German 
colleagues ? 

If we look at the matter from an unprejudiced and businesslike 
point of view, we must assuredly admit that nothing is more 
mischievous than to convert a rival into a bitter enemy. 

Perhaps the strongest and most weighty reply made to the 
critics of Germany’s attitude was that given by Prince Biilow. 


He said : 


A war to the knife between Germany and England would only be politi- 
cally justified on the assumption that Germany and England were the sole 
competitors on the world’s surface, and on the assumption that the defeat of 
one of the two rivals would mean the absolute supremacy of the other. In 
former centuries England was always in a state of rivalry with only one rival 
at a time—with Spain, Holland, and France in turn. Everything was then 
at stake. But nowadays there are a number of Powers that make the same 
claim as Germany. 

As things are, a war between Germany and England would be the polls 
piece of good fortune that could possibly be conceived for all their rivals. For 
whereas such a war—and we must not deceive ourselves on this point—would 
completely destroy German trade, as far as one can judge, and would seriously 
damage British trade, our rivals would utilise the opportunity for securing 
the markets of the world without firing a shot. 

Our fleet is meant only for defensive purposes. Its object is to secure 
our waters against any attack, and to afford the necessary protection for our 
interests abroad. We shall, of course, always take care that it is ready to 
strike when required, for our motto must be: ‘ Always be ready! ’ 


And it is well known that the present Chancellor is still more 
in favour of an understanding with England. 

During the last few years { have been in correspondence on 
this subject with many of the most highly-placed officials in 
Germany and in England. Indeed, I should like to embody in 
this article the whole of their letters, but for obvious reasons I 
must content myself with extracts, and in certain cases it is neces- 
sary to conceal the identity of the writer. However, it will 
interest those who may be inclined towards scepticism to learn 
that I have placed the original letters in the hands of the Editor 
of this Review. From the volume of correspondence before me 
I select a letter from a well-known English statesman, not a sup- 
porter of the present Government. He writes: 

It is a melancholy fact that both in Germany and Great Britain so many 
newspapers should, directly and indirectly, continue to stir up ill-feeling 
between the two countries, apparently heedless of the responsibility they incur. 


One of the most eminent princes of the German Empire 
writes : 


Uneasiness still prevails in England with regard to the nentitian of the 
building programme of our navy. Over there (England) even people of a 
normally-developed intellect believe in the possibility of an invasion. But 
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gradually the impression gains ground that a conflict between the two coun- 
tries would be a misfortune, the consequence of which could not be foretold, 
and that England—even if victorious—would suffer more than gain from 
such a conflict. . . . A fixed written agreement regarding the mutual naval 
disarmament is, no doubt, a beautiful idea, but the realisation is extremely 
difficult. In non-official circles this idea has been discussed over here 
(Germany), and the journey of Mr. Lloyd George (last year) may have been 
connected with it. An agreement of such a sort would, however, be a source 
and a basis for further disagreements and difficulties. . . . However, this 
does not exclude an understanding about the aim of naval policy. What 
cannot be arrived at by agreements can sometimes be established by facts. 
If it is understood in England that the building of our battleships is laid 
down and limited by the present naval programme, then perhaps the impres- 
sion that we are endeavouring to compete with England’s naval supremacy 
will disappear. 


Prince Schoenaich Karolath, one of the most brilliant speakers 
. in the Reichstag and Herrenhaus, writes : ‘ To help to better the 
relations between England and Germany will always be my inner- 
most and sincerest labour.’ 
Here are extracts from letters which express the opinions of 
one who occupied a most exalted position in the affairs of 
Germany : 


No one wants to be the first to offer the hand of friendship. . . . A conflict, 
however, is absolutely impossible, because no statesman, in the present con- 
dition of common economic interests, and with such enormously developed 
weapons of war, will dare to take the responsibility of war. .. The stupid 
hatred by England of Germany will cease only when they realise that it does 
us no harm, and brings no profit to them. 


During last month a London newspaper published a series 
of articles which were ostensibly a warning to Britain against 
the designs of Germany. The word ‘sensational’ which was 
applied in protest by some other journals throughout this country 
was scarcely apt, for the arguments advanced by the writer were 
the same old arguments which have become a ‘habit’ of the 
average Germanophobe. If there was anything original about 
the articles, it was the identity of the author. Here we had a 
Socialist leader, of a very pronounced type, writing for and being 
lauded by a journal that has for years held the principles of his 
cause up to ridicule and opprobrium. ‘Sensational’? No; the 
word should have been ‘ ironical.’ I do not for one moment doubt 
that the writer of the articles was sincere in the expression of his 
belief that Germany was building Dreadnoughts with all speed 
in order that she might try conclusions with her neighbour across 
the North Sea; but I cannot refrain from astonishment at the 
change of mind of those who appear to have inspired the articles. 
Even a German has a memory, and some Germans have a pen- 
chant for newspaper clippings. Turning over the leaves of my 
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file, I find this very newspaper which gave publicity to these 
articles warning the British public that it was being made a 
laughing-stock in the Kaiser’s country by reason of its fear of an 
‘airship invasion’! Among those who move with the times, and 
have good reason for knowing the why and the wherefore of such 
outbursts, this series of articles failed dismally to create the panic 
which might have been intended. The fuse flickered and went 
out ;no harm wasdone. But how many must have regretted that 
political warfare needed such weapons? Unfortunately, among 
the masses of working men in this country such tactics cannot fail 
to be an influence for ill. 

What did the average German think of this latest attempt to 
inflame the passions of two great nations? He laughed in spite 
of his annoyance. He was so amused, that the temptation was 
great to help his traducers over some of the geographical and 
historical stiles which they appeared to have encountered. He 
who believed that the series was intended as a goad to the British 
Admiralty did not understand the arguments; they were above 
him. He who believed that the series was part of a great political 
game did not try to understand the arguments ; they were beneath 
him. These conclusions are arrived at after many conversations 
and the exchange of much correspondence. For myself, I 
wondered if the wishes of these alarmists were the parents of their 
thoughts? Perhaps they had in mind the old German saying : 
‘ Man malt den Teufel so lange an die Wand bis er kommt ’ (‘ One 
paints the Devil on the wall till he comes’). 

If it were worth while, the arguments of this Socialist writer 
of ‘ vigour and terseness,’ who was fondly compared to Cobbett 
by his publishers, could have been beaten down as easily as the 
wind beats down the marsh reeds. How wonderful, for instance, 
to find that Germany had designs on Holland, when it must be 
obvious to the merest tyro that if Germany had wished to annex 
Holland she could have done so over and over again. Four 
millions of Dutch people against seventy millions of German ! 
Also, how easily could Antwerp have fallen into the hands of the 
Germans when the great bulk of the trade of that port is already 
theirs! Again, would it be a very simple matter, as this Socialist 
writer suggests, for Germany to take Calais, with forty million 
Frenchmen in the way? But has Germany, by deed or sign, ever 
suggested that such ideas have entered her mind? ‘To accuse her 
of such designs is to accuse her and the Kaiser of seeking wilfully 
to break every treaty and obligation. 

I will not dwell further on this flagrant attempt to appeal to 
the worst natures in both countries at the very moment when the 
official heads of both nations are holding out the hand of good 
fellowship. The day will come—and it may not be far distant— 
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when Great Britain and Germany will have to fight side by side 
to repel the Yellow Danger. Slowly, yet with terrible sureness, 
that yellow cloud is drifting across the world. As a prelude to an 
alliance which may or may not be inevitable, these ill-considered 
and irresponsible croakings of alarmists would be pathetic if they 
were not ludicrous. 

In conclusion, I can only emphasise my own sincerity in 
writing as I have on the relations of the two countries. That 
there is room on this globe even for two such vigorous nations, so 
equal in faith, economics, literature, mutual admiration, no one 
in his calmer moments can deny ; that there is a strong desire for 
a better understanding between them is equally true. Neither 
the one nor the other should lend its ears to the hideous and 
ludicrous nightmare dreamed by the alarmists after a banquet on 
jingoism and supposition. 

CHARLES TUCHMANN. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 


No thoughtful man can doubt that the British people is at the 
present moment confronted by an issue graver than any which 
has ever been decided by a popular electorate; graver perhaps 
than that which was submitted to the governing Aristocracy in 
1832 ; not less grave than that before which the Monarchy failed 
so disastrously in 1640. ‘ We have got them at last!’ Such was 
the exultant shriek uttered on the morrow of the fateful division 
in the House of Lords by the astute tactician of the Radical 
general staff. There is not much Attic flavour about the phrasing 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but a good deal of history is 
sometimes compressed into a sentence of Doric simplicity. Crom- 
well’s rough order when he expelled the Rump of the Long Parlia- 
ment; Mirabeau’s blunt message to Louis the Sixteenth, are 
instances in point. The next few weeks will decide whether Mr. 
Lloyd George’s calculated ebullition is to take its place among 
historic utterances, or to fade into the oblivion reserved for the 
empty menaces of an over-excited and irresponsible rhetorician. 

Be this as it may, the phrase sufficiently attests how much the 
arena of the fight has shifted in the last few weeks, and succinctly 
summarises the issue which the electors are called upon to decide. 
Free Trade versus Tariff Reform; Socialism versus Economic 
Sanity ; the Union of the United Kingdom versus Disruption— 
these are issues vital enough for any electoral contest, and the 
coming fight will go far to determine which of these causes is to 
prevail in the immediate future; but nobody doubts that there 
hangs in the balance an issue of still vaster dimensions, of even 
more far-reaching significance. 

Has the time come for a real shifting in the centre of political 
gravity, or rather for a fundamental alteration in the balance of 
our constitutional machinery? It is common ground that the 
centre of political gravity has already, for good or evil, shifted 
from the Few to the Many. No one disputes the fact that the 
electorate is politically sovereign. But while one party main- 
tains that one branch of the Legislature has insolently flouted 
the will of the people, the other insists that the House of Lords 
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has merely interposed a salutary check upon the impetuous and 
unbridled licence of a tyrannous but temporary majority. Only 
one court is competent to decide issues so grave : to Cesar both 
parties are now appealing. But between the appellants there is 
this essential difference—the one party insists that only Cesar 
can decide; the other, up to the last moment, vehemently pro- 
tested that they were quite competent to act as judges in their 
own cause, and that the appeal to Cesar was uncalled-for and 
impertinent. . 

But these are merely the natural and negligible recriminations 
of party controversy. For the plain man it is enough that in his 
hands the momentous decision at this moment lies, and that 
should the verdict be given against the Conservatives, things will 
never again be where once they were : the die will have been cast, 
not merely for or against some specific political or fiscal proposal, 
but in favour of a revision of the Constitution itself. 

That a vote given for the House of Lords will also be a vote 
in favour of Tariff Reform is, under the present system of appeal, 
inevitable ; that a vote given for the Radical Budget will be in 
effect a condonation of the logical absurdities of Socialism. is 
equally undeniable. But disentangled from all other issues, 
which, however essentially important, are relatively for the 
moment insignificant, there stands out in overwhelming import- 
ance the question whether we shall or shall not embark upon a 
revision of the Constitution of the United Kingdom, and indeed 
of the British Empire, more fundamental than anything which 
has been attempted since the time of the Stuarts. 

It may be objected that I exaggerate the importance of the 
issue presented to the electorate. But is it possible to do so? 
Should the Radical party be returned to power, it will be claimed, 
and justly claimed, that the electorate approve the Socialistic 
principles implicit in the Budget of 1909; that they desire to 
adhere to the existing fiscal system; that they are willing to 
shatter the legislative union with Ireland; and, above all, that 
they endorse the demand of the Radical leaders for such an ameni- 
ment of the Constitution as will emancipate the Cabinet and the 
House of Commons from the ‘ control’ of the House of Lords. 
On this point the language of the party leaders leaves no room 
for ambiguity. 

For my part [said Mr. Lloyd George at the National Liberal Club] I would 
not remain a member of a Liberal Cabinet for one hour unless I knew that the 
Cabinet had determined not to hold office after the next General Election 
unless full powers are accorded to it which would enable it to place on the 
Statute Book of the realm a measure which would ensure that the House of 
Commons in future can carry not merely Tory Bills, as it does now, but Liberal 
and Progressive measures in the course of a single Parliament, either with or 
without the sanction of the House of Lords. 
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Less precise, but hardly less emphatic, was the language used 
by the Lord Chancellor and Lord Crewe in the House of Lords. 

It is in my opinion [said the former] impossible that any Liberal Govern- 
ment should ever again bear the heavy burden of office unless it is secured 
against a repetition of treatment such as our measures have had to undergo 
for the last four years. We must [said the latter] set ourselves to obtain 
guarantees—not the old guarantees sanctioned by the course of time, and 
enforced by accommodation between the two Houses, but if necessary, if there 
is no other way, guarantees fenced about and guarded by the force of statute, 
guarantees which will prevent that indiscriminate destruction of our legisla- 
tion of which your work to-night is the climax and the crown, 


Such language means, if it means anything, that the Cabinet 
and the House of Commons are to be henceforward legally 
supreme in the Constitution. They are to take ‘ securities,’ 
‘statutory guarantees.’ The language of different Ministers is 
on this point so strikingly concurrent as to leave no room for 
doubt that the mot d’ordre has gone forth from the Cabinet. To 
clinch it we have the deliberate words of the Prime Minister 
himself addressed to the great gathering at the Albert Hall on 
the 10th of December. 

I tell you quite plainly, and I tell my fellow countrymen outside, that 
neither I nor any of the Liberal Ministers, supported by a majority of the 
House of Commons, are going to submit again to the rebuffs and humiliations 
of the last four years. We shall not assume office, and we shall not hold office, 
unless we can secure the safeguards which experience shows to be necessary 
for the legislative ability and honour of the party of progress. ... We 
are going to ask the country to give us authority to apply an effective remedy 
to these intolerable conditions. What is to be done will have to be done by 
Act of Parliament. The time for unwritten convention has unhappily 
gone by. 


It is, of course, natural that the politician should employ 
language at once emphatic and vague. It is the business of the 
publicist to ask, Can the language be translated into action? 
And, if so, how? Resolutions of the House of Commons such as 
that passed at Mr. Asquith’s instance are, of course, nothing more 
than the expression of pious opinion ; that adopted in June 1907, 
on the motion of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, though more 
specific and detailed, has no more effective force. How can the 
power of the House of Lords ‘ be so restricted by law as to secure 
that within the limits of a single Parliament the final decision of 
the Commons shall prevail’? In outlining his proposals the late 
Premier intimated that, in the view of his Government, it would 
be necessary so to amend the working of the legislative machine 
that if, after all efforts to secure an agreement between the two 
Houses, the Upper House still remained obdurate, the proposed 
statute would be sent up to the ‘ other House’ with an intima- 
tion that unless passed in that form it would be passed ‘ over their 
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heads.’ But what Court of Justice would enforce a statute passed 
‘over the heads’ of one of the two branches of the Legislature? 
To any amendment of procedure it is obvious that the assent of 
the House of Lords must be obtained; and that assent can be 
obtained constitutionally only by the creation of such a number of 
new Peers as would suffice to coerce the existing majority. Thus 
the ‘securities’ which the Cabinet are determined to obtain can 
be none other than the consent of the Crown to the creation of 
Peers and the swamping of the House of Lords. 

I am very far from suggesting that a Second Chamber, even 
with powers circumscribed in the manner indicated above, would 
be useless. A suspensive veto, even if limited to the lifetime of-a 
single Parliament, must afford time for reflection and may give 
opportunity for improvement. Any Second Chamber is better 
than none. It seems to me, therefore, sheer madness to express 
a petulant preference for the ‘ ending’ of the House of Lords as 
against its emasculation. If the ‘ending ’ of the Upper Chamber 
is really preferred, there are plenty of people ‘ willing to oblige.’ 
The Labour party, it would seem, are still of the mind reflected 
in Mr. Henderson’s amendment to Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
motion—that ‘ the Upper House, being an irresponsible part of the 
Legislature, and of necessity representative only of interests 
opposed to the general well-being, is a hindrance to national 
progress, and ought to be abolished.’ Such language would seem, 
to say the least, to betray some lack of political perspective, and 
perhaps some lack of familiarity with historical facts; but it is 
not my immediate purpose to supply either shortcoming. My 
supreme concern is to insist that neither the ending of the Upper 
Chamber nor its reduction to political impotence would avail by 
itself to guarantee the fulfilment of the ‘ will of the people.’ It 
may, of course, be the intention of the Radical Cabinet, if returned 
to power, to throw the whole Constitution into the melting pot ; 
to devise, in place of our existing hotch-potch of statutes, 
‘ treaties,’ and conventions, a rigid ‘ instrument of government ’ ; 
to take securities not only for the effectual subjugation of the 
Peers, but also for the safeguarding of the people against the 
‘usurpation ’ of the Commons ; to vest in the judiciary immense 
powers of interpretation, such as those which render the Supreme 
Court of the United States the most powerful and respected 
tribunal on earth—such may be their intention, but failing a 
wholesale reconstruction, which can hardly be effected in a single 
Parliament, still less before reassuming the responsibilities of 
office, to abolish or to emasculate the House of Lords would be 
simply to leave the people of this country at the mercy of an omni- 
potent House of Commons—‘ the horridest arbitrariness that ever 
existed in the world.’ 
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Such a prospect may have no terrors for a modern democracy, 
strong in a sense of its own majesty and might, and unmindful 
of the lessons of the past. But those lessons are none the less 
impressive, and at the present juncture it is pertinent with brevity 
to recall them. On the 17th of March 1649, the Long Parlia- 
ment, reduced to a mere ‘ rump’ by the ‘ purge ’ of Colonel Pride, 
took upon itself to pass an Act ‘ abolishing the office of king.’ 
This was followed two days later by an even shorter Act declaring 
that 


The Commons of England assembled in Parliament, finding by too long 
experience that the House of Lords is useless and dangerous to the people 
of England to be continued, have thought fit to ordain and enact . . . that 
from henceforth the House of Lords in Parliament shall be and is hereby 
wholly abolished and taken away ; and that the Lords shall not from henceforth 
meet or sit in the said House called the Lords’ House, or in any other house 
or place whatsoever as a House of Lords; nor shall sit, vote, advise, adjudge, 
or determine of any matter or thing whatsoever as a House of Lords in 
Parliament. 


The Act further enabled such Lords ‘as have demeaned them- 
selves with honour, courage, and fidelity to the Commonwealth ’ 
to be elected to the uni-cameral Parliament. So far the Act may 
be commended as a model to Mr. Arthur Henderson and his 
friends. But it is important that they should mark what followed. 
The omnipotent Commons, once firmly seated in the saddle, de- 


clined absolutely to be ousted. Petitions from the country and 
remonstrances from the army alike failed to move them. Indif- 
ferent to reforms—social, legal, and ecclesiastical—pressed upon 
them with insistence from outside, they soon made it obvious 
that they were intent only on the perpetuation of their own power. 
But, however much the ‘ honest republicans’ might flatter them- 
selves, the key of the situation was in the hands of the army, and 
their General was not a man to be trifled with. ‘ Begone!’ said 
Cromwell ; ‘the nation loathes your sitting.’ And the Rump 
went. But only at the point of the sword. 

A repetition of such scandals could not be tolerated by the 
dominant party. Consequently then, as now, there was a demand 
for ‘ written guarantees,’ for a paper Constitution, for statutory 
securities. Hence the Instrument of Government, with its uni- 
cameral Legislature. The experiment would not work, and 
within four years we have Parliament petitioning the Protector 
that ‘ your Highness will for the future be pleased to call Parlia- 
ments consisting of two Houses.’ * An Upper House was presently 
reconstructed, but it was not until the restoration of monarchy, 
albeit a Stuart monarchy, that Parliamentary government re- 
gained in any real measure its efficiency. 


1 Humble Petition and Advice, § 2. 
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But this is not the only pertinent lesson which English history 
has to teach at the present crisis. The Revolution of 1688 is 
commonly taken to have transferred the executive from the 
Crown to the Cabinet. The Cabinet, however, was not by any 
means completely emancipated from the control of the Crown 
until the accident which brought a German-speaking monarch 
to the English throne. George I. found Cabinet Councils 
unspeakably tedious, and withdrew from their meetings. No 
sooner did the new Parliamentary Executive find itself securely 
established than it perpetuated the most glaring ‘usurpation’ 
imaginable at the expense of the political sovereign. For excel- 
lent reasons, into which it is now unnecessary to enter, it deemed 
it expedient to prolong the existence of a Parliament elected under 
the Triennial Act for a further period of four years. The Sep- 
tennial Act of 1716 was, it need hardly be said, bitterly resented 
and stoutly resisted by the constitutional purists of the day. Poli- 
tical philosophers like Priestley have argued that ‘ septennial 
Parliaments were at first a direct usurpation of the rights of the 
people ; for by the same authority that one Parliament prolonged 
their own power to seven years they might have continued it to 
twice seven, or, like the Parliament of 1641, have made it per- 
petual.’ It is all very well for Hallam to deride Priestley’s ‘ igno- 
rant assumption.’ But Priestley was undeniably right ; and Pro- 
fessor Dicey, in his classical work on the Law of the Constitution, 
impressively appeals to this same Septennial Act as ‘ at once the 
result and the standing proof’ of the doctrine of Parliamentary 
sovereignty. That Act, as he significantly points out, proves to 
demonstration that in a legal point of view Parliament is neither 
the agent of the electors nor in any sense a trustee for its con- 
stituents. Mr. Asquith and his party have condemned the recent 
action of the House of Lords as a ‘ usurpation of the rights of the 
Commons.’ What have they to say to this glaring ‘ usurpation ’ 
of the rights of the people? And what ‘ guarantee’ do they pro- 
pose to offer that when oncea Radical Cabinet is installed in power, 
backed by an ‘ omnipotent ’ House of Commons, the usurpation 
may not be repeated on a more imposing scale. The supposition 
may disclose an assumption more ignorant than Priestley’s; but 
in the absence of a written Constitution there would, in all serious- 
ness, be nothing whatever to prevent such usurpation short of 
revolutionary violence on the part of an outraged people. Thus 
Mr. Balfour is, in my judgment, entirely accurate in affirming 
that ‘it is not so much the privileges of the Lords which are 
threatened by the Single Chamber plot as the rights of the people.’ 
‘It is in their interests,’ as he emphatically adds, ‘ that the plot 
must be defeated.’ 

It may be, of course, that the Radical Ministers have thought 
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out some device by which, even in the absence of a written and 
rigid Constitution, carefully fenced about with safeguards, the 
omnipotence of the legal sovereign may be held in check by the 
will of the political sovereign. But, apart from a measure for 
reducing the duration of Parliaments to five or even to four years, 
no such device has hitherto been disclosed, and from the language 
of the Prime Minister at the Albert Hall it would seem tolerably 
obvious that Ministers do not share the apprehensions which any 
impartial and informed publicist is bound to entertain. 


No Liberal [he said] desires to make possible the ascendency even for a 
brief span of years of a body which has ceased to represent the nation. 
Shorten the life of the Parliament to five years—I should not myself be afraid 
of making it four—and you would have reduced that possible risk to vanishing 
point. 

At this point it seems proper to notice an objection. Even 
under present conditions, it is said, no legal or even constitutional 
safeguard exists. And the objection has unquestionable force. 
The security afforded by the existence of the House of Lords is 
practically operative only wlien one of the two parties is in power. 
It is true that such security is much more obviously demanded 
when the innovating party is entrusted with the initiation of legis- 
lation—in a word, when the Radical party is in power. But the 
answer is only partially satisfactory, and points emphatically to 
a defect in the Constitution which it is the imperative duty of all 
genuine Conservatives to endeavour to remove. As a ‘ guardian 
of the Constitution,’ the House of Lords is, beyond all question, 
lamentably inferior in efficiency to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The latter enjoys many advantages : it is unfet- 
tered by any party ties ; it is perfectly impartial in its procedure ; 
it enjoys the confidence, not merely of a party, but of the nation 
at large; above all, it is concerned not with the enforcement of 
constitutional conventions, but with the interpretation of a written 
code. Its task, therefore, though not less responsible than that 
of the House of Lords, is immeasurably simpler. The House of 
Lords is far less well equipped for the performance of a far more 
difficult function. Moreover, as the strength of a chain depends 
on the weakest link, so the reputation of the British Upper House 
depends on the character of its least reputable members. It is 
true that they do not often obtrude themselves on its divisions ; 
still less often, if ever, on its debates. But they exist. Hence 
the apparent paradox that, while the individual opinions of the 
leading members of the House of Lords command the respectful 
attention of every serious-minded citizen, the collective opinion of 
the House of Lords counts for little. Thus, at the present moment 
the superb debate on Lord Lansdowne’s amendment is being read 
and pondered and discussed by every elector who desires to give 
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a reasoned and responsible vote at the polls which are so shortly 
to be opened ; but the actual numbers of the division are regarded 
as insignificant. For this element of weakness in the Unionist 
position the Unionist party is itself primarily to blame. Again 
and again the best friends of the Conservative party, the wisest 
statesmen in the House of Lords, have urged the importance of 
a drastic reform of the Second Chamber. Between 1886 and 1906 
the Unionist party had a great opportunity. Enjoying an almost 
continuous tenure of power, supported by large majorities in the 
House of Commons and undeniably supreme in the House of 
Lords, they might have taken earnestly in hand a constitutional 
reform of the first magnitude and importance. It is often said— 
with what truth I know not—that the late Lord Salisbury mani- 
fested a slender interest in purely constitutional questions. Be 
this as it may, his party declined to touch the question of the 
reconstruction of the Second Chamber; and a task which they 
declined no other party is likely to accept. The consequence is 
that at a crisis which may prove fateful beyond recall the ‘ guar- 
dian of the Constitution ’ finds itself in a disadvantageous position 
which, by a little foresight, by the application of really Conserva- 
tive principles, might have been rendered impregnable. To the 
details of a reforming scheme this is not the proper occasion to 
refer—apart from the personal circumstance that I have had the 
opportunity of doing so in a recent number of this Review.” 
There is not for the moment any question as to a reform of the 
House of Lords. ‘It is impossible to repair one’s house in the 
hurricane season.’ Windham’s apology for Pitt’s suspension of 
domestic reform during the French Revolution may suffice for the 
House of Lords to-day. The hurricane is upon us ; and the perti- 
nent question is, not whether repairs are overdue, but whether the 
structure itself will survive. It is, however, permissible to 
observe that the shortsighted negligence of the Tory party in the 
matter of repairs is at this moment tempting their opponents to 
undertake the work of destruction. It is true that Mr. Asquith 
disclaims any partiality for a uni-cameral Legislature, that he 
expresses a preference, shared, as he believes, by a ‘ large majority 
of the Liberal party,’ for ‘what is called a bi-cameral system.’ 
But the platonic sentiments of the Liberal party are of small 
account. Much more significant are the views of their Socialist 
allies. And the attitude of the latter is not obscure. The amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Henderson to the resolution of Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman has been already quoted. Still more 
recently Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, outlining the programme of his 
party in an invaluable work of reference, writes :‘ It (the Labour 
party) has made no official pronouncement upon Second 


2 The Nineteenth Century and After, January 1909. 
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Chambers, but as these institutions have failed wherever they 
have been tried, I imagine, if the pronouncement were made, it 
would be in support of a uni-cameral system.’* If Mr. 
Macdonald accurately interprets the mind of his party, the value 
of a seat in Mr. Asquith’s Second Chamber would not be worth 
many years’ purchase. 

Meanwhile, it might not be impertinent to ask Mr. Macdonald 
to substantiate his amazing generalisation, or, still better, to 
invite him to produce his examples of the conspicuous successes 
achieved by single-chamber legislatures. Is it to the model of 
Greece and Honduras that he wishes the civilised world to con- 
form? Is it to the valuable services rendered to humanity by the 
First Protectorate Parliament in England or the Legislative 
Assembly in France that he will triumphantly point ? How, on his 
hypothesis, does he account for the singularly unanimous pre- 
ference exhibited by the framers of modern constitutions in favour 
of the bi-cameral system? Was it crass stupidity or slavish 
adherence to British models which induced the fathers of the 
American Constitution to erect a Senate, which has won a place 
in the affections of American citizens certainly not inferior to that 
occupied by the House of Representatives? Why has France, in 
her many and varied experiments in Constitution-making, almost 
invariably declined to impale herself on either horn of the famous 
dilemma provided by the ingenious Abbé Sieyés? Has she found 
a Second Chamber either ‘ mischievous’ or ‘superfluous,’ and 
if so, why has she failed to avail herself of any one of her numerous 
opportunities for discarding it? Above all, why did the framers 
of the Commonwealth Constitution for Australia, or still more 
recently the architects of United South Africa, obstinately adhere 
to an effete and discredited model? The Australian Common- 
wealth Constitution, interpenetrated as it is by the democratic 
spirit, may, in particular, give pause to the omniscient generalisa- 
tion of Mr. Macdonald. For that Constitution, according to the 
high authority of Mr. Bryce, ‘ represents a survey and scrutiny 
of the constitutional experience of the past. It embodies an 
experiment full of instruction for the future. The statesmen of 
the Convention which framed this latest addition to the world’s 
stock of Instruments of Government had passed in review all 
previous experiments, had found in them examples to follow and 
other examples to shun, had drawn from them the best essence 
of the teachings they were fitted to impart. When the Convention 
prepared its highly-finished schemes of polity it delivered its judg- 
ment upon the work of all who had gone before.’* And that 
judgment, be it observed, included an endorsement of the prin- 


3 Daily Mail Yearbook, 1910, p. 56. 
4 Bryce, Hssays in History and Jurisprudence. 
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ciple of a Second Chamber. Not dissimilar is the judgment of 
South Africa. 

It will not be contended that the members of the South African 
Convention started with any prejudice in favour of antique 
models ; but their endorsement of the same principle is not less 
emphatic. 

How are we to account for this persistence in ill-doing; for 
this curious obsession in favour of an obsolete and obstructive 
legislative machinery? Can it, in seriousness, be ascribed to 
anything but a wise deference to the teachings of world-wide 
experience, and a refusal to accept the seductive conclusions of 
abstract political theory? It may be urged, however, that neither 
the Australian nor the South African democracies have elected to 
impose upon themselves the shackles of a Second Chamber co- 
ordinate in authority with the First. There is sufficient force in 
the objection to justify a passing glance at the position of the two 
latest Second Chambers which the concentrated wisdom of the 
ages has devised. 

Under the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act the 
Senate has ‘ equal power with the House of Representatives in re- 
spect of all proposed laws ’ with the exception of finance Bills. Such 
Bills must originate in the House of Representatives. The Senate 
may reject them, like any other Bills, but may not amend them, 
though it may return them at any stage to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, ‘requesting by message the omission or amendment 
of any items or provisions therein.’* In regard to these finance 
Bills there are two provisions of special interest at the present 
juncture. Section 54 provides that ‘the proposed law which 
appropriates revenue or money for the ordinary service of the 
Government shall deal only with such appropriation.’ Section 55 
enacts that ‘ Laws imposing taxation shall deal only with the 
imposition of taxation, and any provision therein dealing with any 
other matter shall be of no effect.’ Ample precautions are, there- 
fore, taken both against formal ‘tacking’ and against the intro- 
duction of any foreign substance into a finance Bill. Should a 
deadlock between the two Houses, nevertheless, arise, it is pro- 
vided (Sec. 58) that if the Senate twice rejects a measure sent up by 
the Lower House—a three months’ interval having been allowed 
to elapse between the two rejections—the Governor-General may 
dissolve both Houses simultaneously. If, after a General Election, 
the Senate rejects the Bill a third time, a joint session of the two 
Houses is held, and the Bill may become law by a bare majority of 
the two Houses voting together. It will be observed that on any 
Bill, whether dealing with finance or not, the Senate can force 
a dissolution, and that it is not until after an appeal to the 


5 Sec. 53 Commonwealth Act. 
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electorate that the House of Representatives can override the will 
of the Senate ; and then only if the majority in the First Chamber, 
reinforced by the minority in the Second, is sufficiently large to 
outvote the Senatorial majority combined with the minority of 
the Lower House. It should be added that the Senate consists of 
thirty-six members, six being directly elected (by the same 
electors who vote for the House of Representatives) by each of the 
constituent States. It is thus, perhaps, the most democratic 
Second Chamber in the world. : 

The South African Senate is decidedly less democratic in 
composition. It consists of forty members, of whom eight are 
nominated by the Governor-General, and eight are elected by each 
of the four constituent colonies on a system of proportional repre- 
sentation. It thus combines the principles of the American and 
Canadian Senates, but directly eschews that of Australia. In 
regard to the definition of its powers, on the other hand, it closely 
resembles the latter. Like the Australian Senate, it can reject 
but cannot amend a money Bill, money Bills being limited and 
defined with equal rigidity in both cases. Like the Australian 
Senate, again, the South African possesses only a suspensive veto. 
If a Bill passes the House of Assembly in two successive Ses- 
sions, and is twice rejected by the Senate, the Governor-General 
may, during the second Session, convene a joint sitting, and the 
Bill, if passed by a simple. majority of the members of both 
Houses, will become law forthwith. In the case of a money Bill, 
the joint sitting may be convened during the same Session in 
which the Senate ‘so rejects or fails to pass such Bill.’ It will 
be perceived that the essential difference between the two methods 
of procedure lies in the absence of any provision in the South 
African scheme for an appeal to the electorate. This difference, 
again, may perhaps be connected with the fact that the South 
African Parliament, unlike the Australian, is a Sovereign body, 
competent to amend even the Constitution itself. For a Constitu- 
tion which is federal in form, though unitary in essence, this is a 
peculiarly interesting feature, bearing unmistakable evidence of 
its English origin. 

The moral to be drawn from this brief and parenthetical 
reference to the two most recently constructed Second Chambers 
would appear to be threefold: (i.) in both cases the right of the 
Second Chamber to reject a money Bill is asserted, implicitly in 
the one case, explicitly in the other ; (ii.) in both cases the limits 
of money Bills are rigidly defined with the clear object of pre- 
venting any ‘ usurpation ’ on the part of the Lower House; and 
(iii.) in the more democratic of the two Constitutions the right of 
the Upper House to force an appeal to the electorate is expressly 
conceded. 
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Is it conceivable that in any readjustment of the relations of 
the two Houses in this country the Second Chamber can be 
deprived of a right expressly conceded to it in what is admittedly 
the most democratie Constitution of the modern world? And if 
not, what meaning or purpose can there be in the fume and fury 
exhibited by the ‘ democratic’ party at the eminently democratic 
action of the House of Lords in regard to the Finance Bill 
of 1909? It is far from certain that either in Australia or South 
Africa Mr. Lloyd George’s conglomerate Bill would satisfy the 
somewhat narrowly defined limits of a ‘money Bill.’ ‘Any 
Bill which appropriates revenue or moneys for the ordinary 
annual service of the Government shall deal only with such appro- 
priation.’ The Archbishop of York, in what was incomparably 
the most impressive speech delivered in the House of Lords 
against Lord Lansdowne’s Amendment, was at pains to prove 
that the Budget contained no foreign element which could be 
legitimately described as ‘ tacking.’ But his Grace would hardly 
contend, I imagine, that the Bill dealt only with the ‘ ordinary 
annual service of the Government.’ Be this, however, as it 
may, it is clear that nothing could prevent such a Bill, if brought 
forward in the Legislature of the Australian Commonwealth, from 
being submitted, at the instance of the Second Chamber, to the 
decision of the electorate. 

Should a revision of the British Constitution be effected on the 
lines adumbrated by his Majesty’s present advisers, there will be 
no check upon the competence of the Lower House to propose, 
and, without appeal to the electorate, to pass into law, schemes 
involving the most fundamental and revolutionary changes. The 
House of Commons might thus very easily develop, what Cromwell 
found in his uni-cameral Legislature, ‘ the horridest arbitrariness 
that ever existed in the world.’ A House elected specifically to 
effect a reform of the tariff might use its temporary authority to 
disestablish the Welsh Church, or to transfer the control of taxa- 
tion to the House of Lords, within the limits of a single Parlia- 
ment. This is the catch-phrase of the moment. Were the 
phrase to be translated into fact, what guarantee would remain 
that, within the limits of a single Parliament, Englishmen might 
not be deprived of every right of person or of property which they 
now enjoy? Even if we allow that the House of Lords is very 
far from an ideal guardian of those rights, that it is a very unre- 
liable breakwater against the storms of innovation, nevertheless 
it has one conspicuous advantage. Itexists. Some method there 
must be of securing an appeal in cases of fundamental importance 
‘from the people’s representatives to the people,’ and, as Mr. 
Balfour pertinently adds, ‘ No machinery, however imperfect, for 
securing this end should be abandoned until a better has been 
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devised.’ Of any such device we have had no hint from the 
Ministers of the Crown. They would appear to be intent, not 
upon maintaining or enlarging the rights of the people, but solely 
upon securing the supremacy of the House of Commons. That 
such unlimited autocracy might be fraught with the gravest peril to 
individual liberty and national well-being is a truth which, to those 
who can bring to the consideration of public affairs an unbiassed 
judgment, needs no elaborate demonstration. ‘We now know,’ 
said Macaulay in 1858, ‘ by the clearest of all proof that universal 
suffrage, even united with secret voting, is no security against the 
establishment of arbitrary power.’ Macaulay doubtless had in 
view the tyranny of an individual. But a Parliament, more espe- 
cially a uni-cameral Parliament, can play the tyrant not less 
effectually than a King. ‘It is certain,’ said the great historian 
of the Puritan Revolution, ‘that to transfer supremacy to the 
House of Commons on the terms on which Eliot wished to transfer 
it would have been to establish a gross tyranny.’ Is it certain 
that to transfer it, on the terms apparently desired by his 
Majesty’s present advisers, would be any more consistent with 
the maintenance of political liberty in any true and effectual 
sense ? 

The time has assuredly come to clear our minds of political 
cant. Familiarity with phrases may well breed contempt for 
essential facts. ‘ Democracy,’ ‘ Liberty,’ ‘ Will of the People ’— 
words and phrases such as these have so long been current among 
us that we are apt to neglect the duty of periodically analysing 
afresh the ideas for which they stand ; of piercing through words 
to their meaning. Is ‘ political liberty’ likely to be endangered 
because the Second Chamber infringes a convention of the Con- 
stitution, as the only means of giving to the political sovereign an 
opportunity of passing judgment upon a measure raising new 
principles of admitted complexity? Is the principle of Demo- 
cracy flouted when the aristocratic element in a mixed Constitu- 
tion insists upon an appeal to Cesar? Is the ‘ will of the people’ 
rendered ineffectual because an attempt is made by the only means 
known to the Constitution to ascertain it? To answer these 
questions in the affirmative seems to me to be merely juggling 
with words. 

The Budget may possess all the merits claimed for it by its 
fond parents, but the principles on which it is based are not merely 
new, but are capable of almost indefinite extension if once em- 
bodied in Act of Parliament. Mr. Asquith may, with unques- 
tioned sincerity, minimise its significance to his heart’s content. 
But he deceives no one but himself. It is a true instinct which 
looks for the genuine revelation of the principles of the suspended 
Budget to the prophets of Limehouse and Leicester, and to certain 
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minor prophets declaiming on platforms avowedly Socialistic. 
‘The Budget,’ says one Socialist writer, ‘ in its essential, though 
rather misshapen features, is ours, and we would be unnatural 
parents were we to disown it.’ ‘The Budget,’ says another, 
‘consists of thin wedge-ends ... and it is the business of 
Socialists to drive them home.’ 

Can any impartial person doubt that these utterances repre- 
sent the true facts of the case? And, if so, can it be pretended 
that on the general socialistic principles which lie at the root of 
the specific proposals of the Budget the electorate has ever had 
the opportunity of expressing judgment? Or can it be argued 
that they are principles of such second-rate importance that assent 
may safely be assumed? If candour compels us to answer these 
questions in the negative, is it possible to deny that the Lords have 
fulfilled a plain duty—the special duty imposed upon a Second 
Chamber in a democratic State—in submitting these novel prin- 
ciples to the deliberate judgment of the political sovereign? That 
the step which they have taken was a strong one no one doubts. 
But the essential and primary question which in the next few 
weeks their countrymen will be asked to decide is whether. the 
occasion was such as to —- = justify = 


In ‘the innit paper I inl deliberately isolated a init 


but to my mind the supreme—issue which at this moment hangs 
in the balance. I would not, however, have it supposed that I 
either ignore or minimise the significance of other issues which 
are inextricably involved in it. Every day that passes makes it 
more and more unmistakably apparent that if the present Govern- 
ment obtain another lease of power the whole Constitution of the 
United Kingdom will in very truth be thrown into the melting-pot. 
The co-ordinate legislative authority of the Second Chamber is to 
be overthrown, not only in the interests of Collectivism, but 
because it represents a formidable barrier against the disruption 
of the United Kingdom. It is plain also that the constitutional 
struggle is being watched with a concentrated attention never 
before bestowed upon English domestic politics, alike by our 
enemies and by our friends. The daughter-lands have shown a 
restraint, wholly wise and admirable, in regard to party divisions 
and contests in the motherland; but their vital interest in the 
issue it would be mere affectation to ignore. Whether the mother- 
land will resume her long-abandoned liberty of commercial bar- 
gaining, or whether she will prefer to adhere to an outworn 
formula, is a question which the Dominions conceive to be of much 
interest to themselves, of vital importance to her. And it is diffi- 
cult to believe that they are mistaken. 

But on these issues, vital in themselves, but momentarily 
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subordinate, I have no space to expatiate. And in reality they 
merge into that which is supreme and dominant. 


For eleven critical years in the middle of the seventeenth 
century the people of this country submitted sullenly but 
silently to the alternate supremacy of an unlimited uni-cameral 
Legislature and a military autocracy. In due season the mighty 
autocrat paid the common toll of humanity ; the voice of the people 
at last found vent, and with their first breath they affirmed the 
historic resolution that ‘the Government is and ought to be by 
King, Lords, and Commons’ (May 1, 1660). 

It may be that the reason of the English people will again 
suffer temporary aberration. Should this unfortunately be the 
case, I make little doubt that history will so far repeat itself that 
when at last—perhaps only after years of dislocation and suffer- 
ing—they regain their senses, their first act will be to reaffirm the 
resolution of the Convention Parliament. 


J. A. R. Marriott. 
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A GENERAL STRIKE: 


ITS CONSEQUENCES AND A REMEDY 


In 1866, during the discussions on the ‘ Exhaustion of British 
Coalfields,’ Professor Tyndall spoke the following words: ‘The 
destiny of this nation is not in the hands of its statesmen, but of 
its coalowners.’ Due to greater knowledge and further dis- 
coveries, the question of exhaustion is no longer one of the near 
future. When Professor Tyndall uttered the above words he had 
in his mind the condition of Great Britain when deprived of all her 
supply of coal. Whether this supply be stopped by the exhaus- 
tion of the coalfields, or from other causes will not materially 
affect the resulting disaster. 

The National Federation of Miners of Great Britain repre- 
sents, and under certain conditions controls, the action of the 
working miners employed at every colliery in Great Britain, 
except those employed in the Forest of Dean district. The Forest 
of Dean field constitutes less than half per cent. of the working 
miners controlled by the Federation, so that this fractional 
number may be treated as in no way seriously affecting the action 
of the general body of the federated miners, or the results of a 
general strike. 

All the collieries in Great Britain are grouped according to 
districts in their several trades unions, each union acting for its 
own section and independently of the others. The Federation, 
however, by means of representatives from each union, combines 
all the unions, and in certain events controls the action of the 
entire body. The 20th rule of the Federation reads as follows : 


That whenever any County, Federation, or district is attacked on the 
wage question, all members connected with the Society shall tender a notice 
to terminate their contracts, if approved by a conference called to consider 
the advisability of such joint action being taken. 


Recently—a few months since—a dispute arose in the case of 
the Scottish miners on a ‘ wage question ’ under the following con- 
ditions. The minimum wage then being paid to the Scottish miners 
was six shillings per day. The owners declared they were unable 
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to pay this wage, and claimed to reduce this minimum to five 
shillings and sixpence per day—that is, a reduction of sixpence 
per day. The miners refused to accept this reduction, and stood 
out resolutely for the six shillings per day minimum. The owners 
threatened a ‘ lock-out,’ and the workmen threatened a strike. 

This dispute on ‘a wage question’ then came before the 
Federation. A general conference of the Federation was held to 
consider the question. After much discussion, as to whether the 
Federation should declare a ‘ general strike,’ under the above 
Rule 20, it was decided that the question of a ‘ general strike ’ 
should be left to the free vote of all the members of the Society or 
Federation. The vote was accordingly taken, and, when counted, 
showed a huge majority in favour of a ‘general strike.’ The 
strike was to take effect as soon as the then existing contracts 
should terminate, and the date of such termination would have 
been about the close of the month of August. 

The full meaning of a general strike is that on a given day all 
miners’ work shall cease absolutely at every colliery in Great 
Britain. In other words, the supply of all coal from all British 
mines, whether for national, industrial, public, or private purposes, 
would by order of the Federation cease, and from such given day 
until resumption of work by the miners the whole nation would 
be deprived of its fuel. 

In this particular dispute it happened most fortunately that 
the broken negotiations were renewed by the Board of Trade, and 
that Mr. Winston Churchill was able to induce both parties to the 
dispute to agree to a compromise, and so a national disaster was 
avoided. From what has transpired since, however, it is evident 
that similar good fortune cannot be looked for on the next occasion. 
Certain of the Press, written in the interest of the miners, do 
already express regret that the settlement was effected, and both 
sides now regard it as mere breathing space preliminary to a 
certain and near struggle. The older men amongst the miners— 
those who have had sad experience of great local strikes and the 
misery entailed thereby—are strongly averse from all such suicidal 
action, but the majority—the younger men, without such experi- 
ence, and led only by their heated imagination—proclaim their 
determination to test their power in a struggle wherein they will 
be the first and the last to suffer. 

Since, in the opinion of those best able to judge, this struggle 
is inevitable, it is advisable to consider and set out shortly what 
would be the condition of the country during the continuance of 
the conflict, and what in all probability the after results would be. 
In doing so, it will at the outset be necessary to say that no opinion 
as to the merits or demerits of either party to the struggle is ex- 
pressed, and that all that is dealt with is the condition of affairs 
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which must result from a ‘ general strike,’ however and by whom- 
soever brought about. 

In order to realise the condition of this country during a 
‘general strike,’ it is in the first place necessary to consider the 
part that coal plays in the economy of the nation. To appreciate 
this, it will be sufficient for the present purpose to indicate some of 
the great national and domestic interests that would be involved in 
a stoppage of the supply of the nation’s fuel. In doing this only 
indisputable facts will be stated. 

The great war fleets of this nation draw practically the whole 
of their coal supply from British collieries. Those near at home 
draw directly from the mines, while those at a distance draw from 
the several ‘ coal stations,’ dotted over the seas, where British coal 
is held in reserve. 

The great British mercantile fleets which cover the oceans, 
and upon which the nation depends for the greater portion of its 
food supply and for the raw material for manufacture, draw most 
of their coal from British mines, and generally carry a supply for 
the outward and homeward journey. 

The British railways—the distributors of the food supplies— 
depend solely upon British mines for their coal supplies. 

British gasworks obtain all their gas coal from British mines, 
to supply gas for lighting, industrial, and domestic purposes. 

The great water companies require coal energy to raise and 
distribute water in their several districts. 

The electric generating stations draw all their coal from 
British mines, and convert it into electricity for lighting and 
industrial purposes. 

All the great industries of this country—iron foundries, ship- 
building yards, factories for guns, ammunition, and other national 
requirements—depend absolutely for their daily supply upon 
British collieries. 

All the great factories are worked by machinery, and this 
machinery is set in motion by steam power obtained’ from coal. 

In every centre there are innumerable small trades carried on 
which also depend absolutely upon steam power, or gas or electric 
power—all depending upon coal as the prime condition of their 
existence and continuance. 

Add to the above skeleton list the household requirement for 
coal for domestic purposes, and one begins to see the picture which 
was present to the mind of Professor Tyndall when he spoke the 
words quoted at the commencement of this article. 

Three at least most important questions arise here, and they 
are: (1) What are the reserves of coal in the possession of the 
public? (2) What supply may be counted upon from foreign 
mines? and (3) What would be the probable duration of. the 
strike ? 
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As to the first question—that of reserves of coal—some distinc- 
tions must be made. The supply to the Admiralty is a continuous 
supply under contracts with the mine-owners. Part of the coal 
is carried to the several ‘ coaling stations ’ in different parts of the 
world, and part goes direct to the warships within reach of the 
coal centres in this country. The amount of the home reserve is 
known only to the Admiralty. The quantity required for daily use 
must be enormous. 

As to the mercantile fleet, the reserve of coal in hand is known 
to be very small, and it may be estimated at not more than suffi- 
cient for ten days, if so much. 

It is more or less authoritatively stated that it is the rule of 
the big railways to hold always a reserve sufficient for six weeks 
or two months. 

The gasworks, especially the larger ones, are said to keep a 
reserve equal to that of the railways. 

With regard to the other great and small institutions above 
mentioned, it is very doubtful whether the average reserve would 
be sufficient for one week’s requirement. 

Lastly, the domestic reserve, especially in the poorer districts, 
must be a question of a few days only. 

Assuming, then, a general stoppage of all coal supplies, it 
requires no great effort of the imagination to picture the inevitable 
results. It is to be fervently hoped that, for a period at least, the 
gas, water, and railway companies might struggle on, always 
supposing that there would be sufficient force available to prevent 
their reserves being looted. The mercantile fleet, the food 
carriers of the nation, would at least be greatly hampered, and 
many vessels would have to be docked. The cost of transport 
would rapidly rise, and consequently the price of food commodities 
would advance by leaps and bounds. 

The greatest element of danger would arise from the closing, 
by reason of the stoppage of coal supply, of the thousands of 
factories and manufactures which are spread over all parts of the 
country. The closing down of these great sources of employment 
would throw out a vast army of workmen and workwomen penni- 
less and helpless. These would constitute a vast multitude of 
enforced unemployed, whose small savings, if any, would defer 
for a few days only the danger of hunger and destitution. Their 
case would indeed be deplorable and pitiful, for they would suffer 
for acts for which they had no responsibility, and they, unlike the 
strikers, would have no reserve funds to aid them. They would be 
as soft clay in the hands of the extreme socialistic agitators. It 
would be hopeless to suppose that they would calmly accept their 
unearned position. Riot and outrage would ensue. The civil 
power would be insufficient to cope with the danger, and the mili- 
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tary forces of the Crown would be called in. The civil power is 
sufficient only under existing conditions—that is, while the mass 
of the people are in employment. Employment is a greater pro- 
tective force of law and order than the civil and military power 
combined. Another aspect of this part of the general question is, 
How, by whom, and in what manner is this great body of enforced 
unemployed to be fed? The question is easy to ask, but the 
answer remains to be given. 

The foregoing deals with the matter from the point of view 
of a complete stoppage of coal supply from British mines, and the 
second question naturally arises, and is this: Are there no outside 
sources of coal supply which might be utilised? Yes, no doubt 
there are. There are the great collieries in Germany, Belgium, 
and France, and from these no doubt a considerable supply could 
be obtained. There is, of course, the danger that the sympathies 
of the foreign miners might be enlisted by their struggling brethren 
here. Apart from that danger, however, one may assume some 
relief supply from these foreign mines ; but when the quantity of 
coal required in this country daily for all purposes is considered, 
it is evident that this supply from foreign sources would operate 
only as a very small alleviation, and no more. 

In estimating this import of coal from Germany and other 
neighbouring countries, an important factor has to be considered. 
At all our ports the whole of the machinery is designed to load 


ships, and there is no machinery for unloading—that is, raising 
coal from the ship to the wharf. Whereas a given quantity of 
coal can be loaded into a ship, say, in six hours, it would take at 
least three days to unload the same quantity from the ship to the 


wharf. In the opinion of those who may be deemed experts in 
shipping matters, the result would be that in a few days our ports 
would become overcrowded, and the difficulties of unloading in- 
creased tenfold. If we consider the two operations, the facts will 
be evident. In the case of loading the coal trucks are run over the 
hold, the bottom of the truck falls down, and the coal falls into the 
hold. In the case of unloading, all the coal is with great difficulty 
shovelled into baskets, which are hoisted up and on to the wharf 
and then into the railway trucks or carts. This mitigation by 
means of imported foreign coal is not, when examined, of so much 
importance as it appears at first sight. 

The third consideration is that of the probable duration: of 
such a ‘ general strike’ as we are now considering. Most of the 
trades unions have reserve funds available for the support of their 
members during the continuance of a strike. These sums vary 
according to the several unions, and the actual amount is difficult 
to obtain with accuracy; but the total may fairly be esti- 
mated at about five pounds per heed of the total membership, 
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and not more. The average grant would be ten shillings 
per week, and at this rate the miners could hold out for 
ten weeks, or, say, two and a half months. In former strikes, 
which were local only, the loss, danger, and suffering were 
confined to the locality, and the disaster could not in any sense 
be compared to that of a ‘ general strike.’ The local strike would 
affect a small section only of the coal supply. This loss would 
be met by a larger supply, probably at a small rise in prices, from 
the bulk of the collieries which would not be affected by the 
local strike. In the case of a ‘ general strike’ the strike would 
amount to a national disaster and danger. The trade of the 
country would be paralysed for the time being, and social order 
everywhere disturbed and endangered. One financial result would 
be the tumbling down in value of ali industrial stock, and so closely 
interlaced are the financial and economic conditions that a general 
depreciation of and fall in all values would ensue with dangerous 
rapidity. Under these circumstances it would be hopeless to 
imagine that the public would subscribe to the funds of the 
strikers, the more so that in the universal suffering caused by the 
strike the strikers would be regarded as the common enemy by the 
victims of the disaster. The small shopkeepers, with the experi- 
ence of former strikes, would not give credit, even if the wholesale 
houses were willing to give credit to them. 

In the foregoing picture of the probable, and almost inevitable, 
results of a ‘ general strike,’ reference to the permanent and 
indirect effects of such a disaster are omitted. It is sufficient for 
the purpose to indicate the lines of injury—national, public, and 
private—which radiate from such a catastrophe, and the financial 
confusion and ruin which must ensue. So far the interference 
of the State has not been considered. The effectiveness of such 
interference it is difficult to estimate. Only trained colliers can 
be employed in a mine ; casual labour below surface is impossible. 
It is a fact that both parties to the late threatened ‘ general strike ’ 
were informed that if necessary the Government would in twenty- 
four hours pass a Bill through Parliament which would confer 
upon the Executive every power considered necessary to deal 
effectively with the matter. Naturally the terms of such a pro- 
posed Bill would not be disclosed until the last moment. Both 
sides were disinclined to face this unknown factor. How far the 
grant of such special power to the Executive would be effective 
must remain an open question. Compulsory arbitration may be 
enacted by statute, but how can the Executive enforce the imposed 
award if the men refuse to descend the pits? There is at the 
present moment in operation in New South Wales a large and 
very serious coal strike. It is not a ‘ general strike,’ but might 
become so, and already there has been a coal famine. The price 
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of coal has been quoted at eighty shillings a ton, and firewood rose 
in similar proportion. Many industries were closed down and the 
employés cast adrift. Families combined together to make a 
single fire at which to cook the family meals. The Government 
threatened drastic action, and the strike leaders have been 
arrested. Steamers stopped running and the loss to commerce 
increased daily. Fortunately for the public, it is nearly mid- 
summer there, and consequently the suffering is so far lessened. 

The conditions precedent to a ‘ general strike’ are these: A 
dispute between employer and employed, a failure of agreement 
between the parties to the dispute, and a refusal by one or both 
to submit the settlement of the question in dispute to arbitration. 
When arbitration is refused, then the settlement of a dispute, 
quite independent of its merits, degenerates into a physical and 
financial test between the parties. 

It is evident that the ultimate solution—or, rather, the sole 
remedy—is arbitration, if national disaster and financial ruin 
are to be avoided. Even this remedy may be defeated, as 
I have said, by refusal to obey the award. An important 
question arises, however, and that is as to the right of 
the Executive of any Government to interfere between parties 
who are merely exercising their ordinary legal rights, the 
rights of bargain and sale, the right of free contract. To such 
a question, speaking generally, the answer is in the negative. 
To all general principles and rules, however, there must be 
exceptions by way of limitation. If we accept, as we must, the 
Justinian precepts of law, ‘ Honeste vivere, alterum non laedere, 
suum cuique tribuere,’ it is clear that, if these precepts are 
unduly disregarded or endangered in the interest of the few, the 
State has the right, in the interest of the commonwealth, to enact 
such special and exceptional protective law as the nature of the 
case may demand. If the moral right of the State has not yet 
demanded such special legal enactment it is because an occasion 
has not yet arisen to justify such action. A certain result of the 
continuance of a ‘ general strike’ would be disorder, riot, and 
bloodshed. One cannot hope to argue with men and women 
rendered desperate by hunger, and especially under the conditions 
described. Force to preserve order would be necessary and 
justifiable. 

The recent strike in Sweden was called a ‘ general strike,’ but 
it never was general, it was only partial. It caused loss and public 
inconvenience, but neither life nor property was for a moment 
seriously endangered. Commercial and industrial undertakings 
were hampered, but not stopped. Starvation, the forcing bed of 
disorder, was absent from beginning to end. No comparative 
lesson, therefore, can be drawn from this experience of the 
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‘general strike’ in Sweden, which has now terminated. This 
State interference would be ‘remedy by compulsion.’ Under 
certain conditions it becomes necessary ; but it is never desirable, 
and it may fail. It can only be regarded as a remedy in the last 
resort, but one fully justified—indeed, an imperative duty—in 
extreme cases. The State has at present no legal right to enforce 
arbitration on the parties in this case. Assuming, however, that 
such legislative power has been enacted, the circumstances under 
which and the time at which it should be enforced would require 
the exercise of great discretion and still greater judgment. An 
enforced peace is oftentimes the prelude to war. If the goodwill 
of both parties can be combined with arbitration, then the desired 
solution may be attained. If a condition of affairs can be brought 
about in which both parties to the dispute can be induced, 
in their own interest, to regard arbitration as the natural and fair 
method, then the existing barbaric methods may cease to find 
favour. 

A great difficulty in the way of such advance will be found 
in the opposition of those who are or believe themselves to be 
leaders. They will fear to lose the personal power and prestige of 
their present position. They preach Socialism, they practise auto- 
cracy. It is the same in this as it is in the political party case—all 
eyes must be centred upon these leaders, elected or self-constituted 
as the case may be. No doubt this difficulty is a serious one and 
must enter into the calculations of those who believe that the 
ever-recurring differences between employer and employed may 
be greatly modified, if not practically removed, by the establish- 
ment of a co-partnership in the profits of and the responsibility of 
a joint undertaking. The proposition as a remedy is a simple one. 
If on equitable terms two or more persons are interested in the 
success of a single undertaking, the causes of friction are reduced 
to the possible minimum. The history of co-partnership, or at least 
profit-sharing between employer and employed, is very ancient. 
It will be sufficient for the present purpose to go back only a 
few years. In 1865 the Sheffield Smelting Company, Limited, 
granted to its employés a share in the profits in addition to and 
over and above their regular wage. Since that date up to 1901 
eighty-one other firms have followed the example of this pioneer 
company. In these cases the share in the profits was given 
variously, by means of a cash bonus, grants to workmen’s provi- 
dent and other funds, or by a share interest. Experience is against 
profit-sharing by means of cash bonus. When the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, under the management of Sir G. Livesey, 
introduced profit-sharing into that undertaking the company did 
so by means of cash bonus; but experience, as he tells us, com- 
pelled the company to replace this first method by a full co- 
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partnership. To-day the employés in that great business own 
some three hundred and fifty thousand shares in the concern. The 
Gas Light and Coke Company are now, it is stated, arranging the 
inauguration of a similar co-partnership for their large business. 

In the first attempts to establish this system of co-partnership 
there were many flaws which experience must remedy. Wherever 
a full co-partnership has been established it has been successful 
and a benefit to employer and employed. The element of joint 
interest, and consequently better relations with each other, has 
opened the way to a rational discussion and settlement of all 
disputes, and so to an avoidance of the barbaric system of strikes 
and lock-outs. In the face of this success one asks why the 
example has not been followed to a greater extent than it has. 
The answer is, on the one hand, the desire on the part of the 
capitalist not to risk the lessening of his present profit, and, on the 
other hand, the opposition of the Trades Unions, who fear to lose 
the control of their present members. The latest proposal for a 
co-partnership was made in June of last year. Sir Christopher 
Furness, M.P., an apostle of co-partnership, and his partners 
purchased the Wingate Colliery in Durham. It was purchased 
under an order of the Court of Chancery—free from all charges 
and complications. The colliery was registered as a private 
company, the shareholders being the three purchasers. There was 
no promotion money, commission, or any of the ordinary expenses 
of raising capital. The purchasers found all the purchase money 
and a sum sufficient to carry on and to carry out required 
alterations. The proposal was therefore written on a clean slate. 
The proposed co-partnership terms were shortly these : 

1. The directors (being the purchasers) were to retain the full 
management of the colliery. 

2. Every employé to become a co-partner by taking his pro- 
portion of shares in the Company. The capital of the Company 
was 200,0001. Each of the three partners took 50,0001. shares, 
thus reserving 50,0001. to be taken by the employés, who num- 
bered about one thousand. In order that the employés might at 
once obtain their shares the directors offered to advance for that 
purpose to the employés the necessary 50,0001. 

3. There was to be established a ‘ Colliery Council,’ composed 
of an equal number of representatives of the employés and of the 
Company, where all questions affecting the interests of either side 
were to be discussed. The officials of the Trades Union might be 
called in to attend this Council whenever desired by the employés. 

4. These labour co-partners were, as in the other collieries, to 
receive the same rate and scale of wages and to participate in all 
the advantages possessed by the other workers under their Trades 
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5. The sole sacrifice or consideration for the proposed co-part- 
nership was that if, in the case of any dispute, the Council, aided 
by the officials of the Trades Union, failed to agree, such dispute 
was to be decided by arbitration and by an arbitrator agreed upon, 
or, failing such agreement, then by an arbitrator to be named by 
the County Court Judge or other independent person. 

Under the above proposed scheme the labour co-partners would 
abandon no single one of their rights and privileges. The rate 
of wages, hours and conditions of work, right to compensation, and 
membership of Trades Union would remain absolutely undis- 
turbed. In addition, they were to have the benefit and profits of 
ordinary shareholders. Their share interest was to be obtained 
and paid for by money loaned to them by the Company. If at 
any time there should be a rise in the scale of wage, the labour 
co-partner would benefit by it exactly as all other members of the 
Union. The sole condition or sacrifice was that, in the case of 
dispute, the question was to be decided by arbitration. 

As regards the capitalist or owner, experience has fully 
proved that the closer the relations are between employer and 
employed, and the nearer the several interests approach to 
identity, the greater the harmony, the better the work, and the 
greater and more certain are the profits. 

Under such a scheme as that above described there would 
follow the much-required improvement in the homes of the labour 
co-partners, healthier recreations, educational and moral improve- 
ment, and many other advantages such as have accrued from the 
harmonious joint efforts of employer and employed—for example, 
as in the garden city established by Mr. Lever, and in other ways 
by Sir John Brunner, M.P., and his partner, Mr. Mond. All 
these improvements do tend directly and indirectly to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of thrift. It might almost be said that 
given thrift the rest will follow. 

In 1890 Gladstone sent the following message to a corre- 
spondent on the other side of the Atlantic : 


It is self-help which makes the man; and man-making is the aim which 
the Almighty has everywhere impressed upon creation. It is thrift by which 
self-help for the masses dependent upon labour is principally made effective. 
To them thrift is the symbol and the instrument of independence and liberty, 
indispensable conditions of permanent good. 


It is evident from the facts stated that a ‘ general strike ’ is 
possible, if not probable, in the near future; that a ‘ general 
strike ’ would paralyse the trade of the country ; would bring us 
face to face with a national disaster ; would drive the present vast 
army of employed to the streets to hunger and destitution ; would 
cause public order to be endangered on all sides ; and would inflict 
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widespread financial ruin by reason of a sudden and rapid depre- 
ciation in all securities. 

These conditions of national disaster would have to be faced 
by the Executive Government as best might be—in the assurance 
that whatever steps it might take, legal or otherwise, would be 
covered by a Bill of Indemnity. Assuming for such executive 
action the largest possible success, still the injury to peace, order, 
trade and national prosperity would be greater than one desires to 
estimate. 

We must seek a permanent remedy and one to be secured 
without the intervention of a national calamity. One of the many 
remedies suggested is that the employer should accede to the con- 
tinuous demands of the employed and recoup his loss by raising 
the price to the consumer. Experience, however, proves that 
increasing the price of commodities without any counterbalance 
lessens the demand, and that such restriction of demand decreases 
employment. 

The sole real and permanent remedy appears to lie in the uni- 
fication of the existing antagonistic interests of employer and em- 
ployed. Co-partnership alone can bring us this desired end. It 
will cheapen the commodity produced, increase the demand both 
for the commodity and for labour, lessen the effect of foreign com- 
petition, and close the chapter of suicidal contests in the world of 
labour. It will bring to the workers ‘ independence and liberty, 


indispensable conditions of permanent good.’ 


BERNARD C. Mo.woy. 
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LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE 
CONTEMPORAINE 


ELLE est prodigieusement abondante ; elle est variée & merveille— 
ou & l’excés—et, bref, elle a tous les caractéres de l’anarchie ter- 
rible ot se débat et ot vit avec une chaude intensité la France 
contemporaine. 

Cette anarchie, je l’ai montrée dans les différents arts ; et je l’ai 
montrée dans l’Etat. Un pays qui subit une telle poussée extra- 
vagante de doctrines et qui, pour le moment, ne posséde pas les 
hommes de clairvoyante énergie qui gouverneraient cet opulent 
désordre, ce pays-la ne peut évidemment pas avoir la noble et har- 
monieuse littérature des ages classiques. 

On asouvent dit que la littérature et l’art étaient la fidéle image 
des époques. Et méme, on a bien abusé de cette idée séduisante ; 
on l’a menée jusqu’au paradoxe, l’ceuvre de Taine est 14 pour |’at- 
tester. Cette séduisante idée a le tort de ne point ménager sa 
place au hasard qui, malgré le bel effort des logiciens, reste le grand 
maitre de toutes aventures humaines. 

Ne méprisons pas les théories ; mais ayons soin de les réduire 
& leur stricte signification. La littérature et l’art de la France 
contemporaine offrent l’image de ce temps, oui, dans la mesure 
que voici: ils en reflétent l’anarchie inqui¢tante. Mais, ce qui 
prouve bien que |’image n’est pas compléte, c’est qu’elle se pré- 
sente différemment selon qu’on la regarde dans le miroir de |’art 
ou dans le miroir de la littérature. L’art n’est, aujourd’hui, en 
France, que désordre et pauvreté; la littérature, désordre et 
richesse. 

D’ou vient cette dissemblance et 4 quelles causes, proches ou 
lointaines, faut-il l’attribuer?...A mille causes, dont la principale 
est ce fait souverain que j’indiquais tout 4 l’heure: le hasard. 
Les philosophes démontrent qu’il n’y a point de hasard et qu’on 
appelle ainsi l’infinité minutieuse des petites causes. Je le veux 
bien ; mais, comme nulle infinité n’est accessible aux intelligences 
humaines, continuons d’appeler hasard, pour abréger, cette infi- 
nité-la. 
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Et méditons ceci. Le grand César Franck disait : ‘Je ne sais 
pas ce qu’il adviendra de mon ceuvre ; mais j’aurai eu, parmi mes 
éléves, trois hommes de génie.’ II les désignait, ces héros qui 
devaient renouveler la musique frangaise: c’étaient Alexis de 
Castillon, Henri Duparc et Charles Bordes. Or, Alexis de Cas- 
tillon, aprés avoir commencé de se manifester comme un nouveau 
Schumann, est mort tout jeune, au lendemain de la Guerre. 
Charles Bordes vient de mourir, & quarante-cing ans ; mais il était 
paralysé depuis dix ans et il n’écrivait plus. Quant 4 Henri 
Duparc, il y a trente ans que la maladie le tient dans la tragique 
impossibilité de rien faire...Eh! bien, n’a-t-on pas le devoir de 
penser que les destinées de la musique fran¢gaise contemporaine 
auraient été tout autres si le sort avait permis 4 ces trois hommes 
de génie, comme les qualifiait le grand César Franck, de développer 
normalement une nouveauté d’art qui donna cette espérance ma- 
gnifique? C’est la fatalité ou, en d’autres termes, c’est le hasard 
qui supprima, qui raya de notre bilan musical ce splendide appoint. 
Et alors, les théoriciens qui épiloguent sur les nécessités réguliéres 
de l’histoire, sur l’évolution logique des idées, des sentiments et des 
formes d’art ne font rien que biatir @ priori des architectures 
arbitraires. 

Constatons avec simplicité que la peinture et la sculpture ne 
sont pas originales ni fortes dans la France actuelle, tandis que la 
littérature y est, sinon admirable, du moins vivace. 

Du reste, il ne faut pas qu’on s’étonne de voir cette méme 
anarchie dont j’ai noté les caractéres et les signes produire, et dans 
la politique et dans la littérature de la France, des résultats si 
différents. L’anarchie est désastreuse dans l’Etat; elle peut ne 
pas nuire outre mesure au développement des arts. On a dit que 
les peuples heureux n’ont pas d'histoire ; peut-étre un peuple par- 
faitement heureux n’aurait-il pas de littérature...Petite consola- 
tion, nous avons une littérature énorme!... 


Enorme, en vérité! Elle se multiplie de jour en jour. Elle 
n’a presque plus de limites. Elle ne connait pas de contraintes. 
Je n’ose pas dire qu’elle s’épanouit, parce qu’il serait aventureux, 
hélas! de la comparer 4 une fleur; mais elle foisonne. Il n’y a 
pas de mauvaise herbe, dans les champs, qui se répande et qui 
fructifie avec plus de profusion. C’est une extraordinaire ei folle 
luxuriance. 

Les statisticiens doivent savoir combien il parait, seulement 
Paris, de livres chaque année...Des milliers!...Un critique de 
chez nous recoit plus de romans, de mémoires, de poémes, de 
pamphlets et de récits de toute sorte qu’il n’a le temps matériel 
d’enlire. Et, sil’on se disait avec sincérité qu’une centaine—une 
vingtaine !—de tous les livres innombrables qui ont été écrits 
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depuis que le monde est monde suffit au coeur et A l’intelligence 
des meilleurs et mieux malins d’entre nous, ah ! l'on rougirait d’en 
écrire encore. Ecartons ces sages et mornes réflexions. 

La production littéraire est telle, en ce pays, que, si les critiques 
en sont embarrassés, le public, lui, ne sait qu’en faire. Dans le 
doute, il n’en fait rien. La plupart des livres qui paraissent dis- 
paraissent en beaucoup moins de temps que l’auteur, méme peu 
attentif, n’en a mis & les composer. On ne les achéte pas; on 
ne les achéte absolument pas. Personne ne les lit ; personne ne 
les aura connus, que l’auteur. A ce compte, l’auteur n’aurait-il 
pu se contenter de les réver? Il l’aurait pu; mais il a voulu, en 
outre, qu’on les imprimét. Pourquoi?...Tel est l’auteur. 

Et l’auteur, aujourd’hui, c’est tout le monde, hommes et 
femmes. Les gens qui, autrefois, lisaient écrivent maintenant. 
Ils lisaient bien; et, en tout cas, ils lisaient. Maintenant, ils 
écrivent mal. L’inconvénient, c’est qu’ainsi les véritables écri- 
vains n’ont plus de public : leur public est devenu leur concurrence. 
Qu’arriverait-il, mon Dieu, si tout & coup les clients des boulan- 
gers se mettaient, pour la plupart, & cuire du pain? Les boulan- 
gers feraient faillite : o’est ce que feront, l’un de ces jours, les 
littérateurs, si les estimables messieurs et dames qui sont leur 
clientéle naturelle continuent de noircir eux-mémes le papier. 

Une littérature si abondante est forcément un peu mélée. 
Quand tout le monde écrit, ce ne sont pas les hommes de génie et 
ce ne sont méme pas les bien subtils littérateurs qui se multiplient ; 
mais une foule médiocre s’ajoute au petit contingent des écrivains 
authentiques. 

On serait tenté de considérer cette foule comme insignifiante 
et de la négliger. Impossible! La seule présence de cette foule 
écrivassiére modifie les conditions de la littérature contemporaine. 
Si original qu’il soit, si autonome qu’il veuille étre, un écrivain 
moderne n’est point un isolé ; il n’est pas une simple unité qui se 
manifeste indépendamment de toutes les autres. En méme 
temps qu’il agit, il réagit. ‘La littérature d’une époque forme un 
ensemble, un tout, dont il faut que les divers éléments s’adaptent 
réciproquement, s’arrangent tant bien que mal pour vivre de com- 
pagnie. Et ainsi l’innombrable médiocrité de la foule écrivas- 
siére a son influence, soit qu’elle répande un peu de sa contagion 
sur les plus fins lettrés eux-mémes, soit qu’elle les engage 4 se 
garder contre elle et & se réfugier dans une espéce d’ésotérisme 
orgueilleux. 

Tout de suite donc, on apergoit deux conséquences du phéno- 
méne social que constitue la multiplication de la gent littéraire. 
Un certain nombre de bons écrivains feront maintes concessions 
4 la foule ; on les verra plus attentifs qu’on ne voudrait 4 prendre 
le vent et & flatter les gofits—ah! disons-le, méme s’il nous en 
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coite—les gofits un peu bas de la populace. D’autres s’enfer- 
meront trop hermétiquement dans la tour d’ivoire de leur réverie 
individuelle. Voila deux sortes de perversité : il est rare qu’on 
échappe 4 l’une et 4 l'autre. 

Ceux qui transigent le plus avec leur idéal—ou, du moins, avec 
l’idéal qu’ils devraient avoir pour mériter encore le nom d’ artistes 
—ce sont les auteurs dramatiques. Ht ceux qui ne traénsigent 
guére—ou qui, parfois, ne transigent pas du tout—ce sont les 
podtes. Du reste, les circonstances expliquent assez bien |’atti- 
tude de ceux-ci et de ceux-la. 

Les dieux, d’abord! comme disait Victor Hugo; et il voulait 
dire ; d’abord, les podtes !... 

La poésie frangaise subit une redoutable crise. Que devien- 
dra-t-elle? je renonce 4 le deviner. Mais, présentement, elle 
s’est & peu prés évanouie. Comment ne pas le regretter, au sortir 
de ce dix-neuviéme siécle o4 lyrisme de chez nous se promulgua 
si glorieusement? Et comment ne pas s’en étonner, quand, il y 
a dix ans 4 peine, florissait encore une pléiade merveilleuse de 
poétes ingénieux, charmants, puissants, profonds, et qui avaient 
trouvé vraiment une poésie nouvelle?...Tout cela s’en est allé en 
espérances dont quelques-unes se réalisérent, les autres non. 

Le Symbolisme est la derniére idée poétique qui ait groupé 
divers talents et qui les ait animés d’une belle intention d’art. 
Idée magnifique et fertile. On put croire que, de proche en 
proche, elle se communiquerait & la littérature tout entiére et 
qu’ensuite elle aurait bientét fait de conquérir les autres arts, 
qu'elle les éveillerait et qu’ils resplendiraient par elle. Or, les pré- 
ludes du symbolisme sont un peu antérieurs 4 1890. En 1902, 
sous le titre de la Poésie nouvelle, je me souviens—et, si je 
l’avais oublié, qui s’en souviendrait?—je me souviens d’avoir 
publié une étude quasi-enthousiaste de ce mouvement poétique, 
de cette renaissance dont j’attendais je ne sais plus quoi...tout! 
Je le dis avec modestie. En effet, dés que la Poésie nouvelle eut 
paru, les poétes que j’avais prévonisés avec ardeur se turent : et le 
symbolisme mourut. §’il n’est pas tout & fait mort, on ne s’en 
apergoit plus beaucoup. 

Ce ne fut, évidemment, qu’une coincidence. Mais j’en ai 
gardé de l’amertume. Et je connais, désormais, le péril auquel 
s’exposent imprudemment les annonciateurs. 

Tout de méme, avant de mourir, le symbolisme avait donné une 
ample moisson d’ceuvres excellentes. Les Chansons d’amant de 
Gustave Kahn, les Poésies de Jules Laforgue, les Poémes anciens 
et romanesques de Henri de Régnier, les Cantilénes et le Pélerin 
passionné de Jean Moréas, la Cueille d’Avril et la Partenza de 


Francis Vielé-Griffin—et je ne cite 14 qu’un petit nombre de noms 
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parmi tous ceux qui étaient dignes de louange—en faut-il davan- 
tage pour consacrer une école? 

Ces poétes avaient une esthétique 4 eux: le symbolisme. Ils 
avaient méme inventé une forme lyrique : le vers libre. Symbolisme 
et vers libre laissaient, d’ailleurs, parfaitement indemne de toute 
servitude l’individualité de chacun d’eux. lLeur groupe était 
caractérisé par leur ferveur égale, leur pareil mépris du réalisme, 
leur volonté de transformer en images vives et en pathétiques 
emblémes les contingentes réalités de la vie et dela nature. Mais 
aucun d’eux n’avait rien & sacrifier de son tempérament, de ses 
prédilections ni de son réve. Ils étaient, dans les larges limites de 
l’esthétique la plus intelligente et la plus généreuse, les maitres 
de leur fantaisie. Depuis le romantisme, on n’avait pas vu, en 
notre pays, un tel élan de poésie forte et riche...Et, soudain, ce 
fut fini. Jules Laforgue était mort. Gustave Kahn n’écrivit 
plus guére qu’en prose. Henri de Régnier, en fait de vers, n’en 
composa plus guére que de réguliers et conformément & la maniére 
des Parnassiens. Jean Moréas publia ses Stances accomplies : 
elles marquent son retour, presque pénitent, 4 la poésie de Mal- 
herbe et de nos classiques. Seul ou peu s’en faut, Francis Vielé- 
Griffin ne se décourageait pas ; et il tenait bon. Mais son ceuvre, 
en dépit des beaux poémes qu’il imprime encore de temps 4 autre, 
ne s’est pas accrue d’une nouveauté bien significative depuis que 
le symbolisme a périclité. 

Qu’est-il donc arrivé? Je crois que le symbolisme est mort de 
l’indifférence ot le public l’abandonna. Les grands poétes que 
j'ai ci-dessus nommeés n’ont pas eu, en tant que poétes, le succés 
que méritaient et leur tentative et leur réussite. C’est un peu 
leur faute. Ils furent hautains et dédaigneux; ils ont méprisé 
le public. Je ne dis certes pas que le public ne le méritait point. 
Mais, ce mépris, le public le leur a largement rendu. IIs ne 
tichaient pas d’étre clairs; & force de fierté, plusieurs d’entre 
eux ont méme été obscurs, difficiles, terribles, jusqu’’ ne plus 
étre entendus que des initiés, lesquels étaient justement leurs 
émules. Ils ont recherché les mots les plus rares, les syntaxes 
les plus compliqués, les sentiments les plus différents de ceux 
que la foule éprouve et connait. Ils prétendaient ne point avilir 
la muse : ils l’ont enfermée dans un lointain chateau de la Belle 
au bois dormant. Et ils lui ont, trés doucement, chanté leurs 
petites chansons peu intelligibles...La foule ne sait pas ob se cache 
ce mystérieux chiteau...En outre, je me demande si, en fin de 
compte, la muse ne s’est point endormie 4 leurs chansons trop 
malcommodes. Peut-étre aussi est-elle morte, en attendant le 
hardi chevalier de belle aventure qui saura bien, lui, la réveiller.. 
Mais, quand cela?... 
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Si les poétes furent trop dédaigneux, les auteurs dramatiques 
ne le furent pas du tout : ils ne le furent point assez. Pendant que 
les poétes emprisonnaient trop chastement leur muse virginale, 
les auteurs dramatiques menaient la leur...disons: sur la place 
publique ; et ils la livrérent au bon plaisir des multitudes. Ils 
l’ont galvaudée, avec un étonnant cynisme. 

HAtons-nous de mettre 4 l’écart les Maurice Donnay, les Alfred 
Capus, les Paul Hervieu, les Henri Lavedan et deux ou trois 
encore, que nous éviterons de nommer, afin de laisser ici une 
courtoise incertitude. 

Mais les autres !...Ai-je raison de parler d’eux, quand il s’agit, 
en somme, de littérature?...N’importe! Ils sont le théétre 
moderne ; et l’on n’y peut rien. Seulement, ce qu’ils ont fait du 
théatre moderne est une chose des plus viles. 

Du reste, ne les désignons pas individuellement. Aussi bien, 
ils n’ont aucune individualité : ils sont, en bloc, nos auteurs dra- 
matiques. Comment auraient-ils aucune individualité, lorsqu’ils 
ne font que satisfaire une foule habituée & leur complaisance? La 
foule est, pour eux tous, la méme; alors, ils la servent tous pareil- 
lement. Le cuisinier change, mais non la cuisine. 

Afin de ne pas étre par trop sévéres 4 MM. X., Y. ou Z., in- 
diquons aussi les funestes conditions dans lesquelles ces pauvres 
gens travaillent. Ils n’ont pas les mémes facilités de désintéresse- 
ment que les poétes. Un poéme, par le temps qui court, n’a 
jamais de succés. Alors, les poétes n’ont point & se préoccuper 
d’autre chose que d’écrire ce qui leur plait. Mais le théatre a du 
succés ; méme, il est présentement le seul genre littéraire qui ait 
la vogue. Et il faut qu’il ait un succés énorme ou bien qu’il cesse 
d’exister : cela résulte de diverses circonstances facheuses et dont 
la plus nocive est, selon moi, l’abus de la mise en scéne. 

Les directeurs de théatres ont accoutumé le public & un extra- 
ordinaire luxe de décors, de figuration, d’interprétation. Cela 
cotite extrémement cher, si cher que le simple échec d’une piéce, 
montée avec la prodigalité actuelle, met en péril un théatre. Or, 
un directeur de théatre n’est point un podte, mais un entrepreneur 
de spectacles, un industriel. Il n’a point envie de risquer les in- 
convénients d’une déconfiture. Il dépend de la foule. Et alors, 
il est bien gentil pour elle. On ne le verra point, au nom d’un 
idéal d’art, violenter cette foule, la déconcerter. Il n’a point un 
idéal d’art ; mais il veut gagner de l’argent, afin de payer ses déco- 
rateurs, ses machinistes, ses acteurs, ses actionnaires, afin de se 
payer lui-méme pour tant de mal qu’il s’est donné, pour le danger 
qu’il a couru. II essayera de deviner les désirs de la foule et puis 
de les combler. S8’il y parvient, on le décorera, en outre. 

Eh! bien, il y a deux ingrédients qui ravissent la foule : ce 
sont la violence et la gaudriole. 
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Aussi les fournisseurs les mieux achalandés du thédtre contem- 
porain sont-ils, avec docilité, violents ou farceurs. L'ancienne 
urbanité, la délicatesse du sentiment, la fine justesse de l’observa- 
tion, la gracieuse qualité du style, tout cela ne porte guére ; tout 
cela n’est qu'un divertissement de lettré. Mais une situation 
tragique, effroyable, dans laquelle se débattent des étres de passion 
farouche, désordonnée, bestiale, qui tuent, volent, hurlent, se dé- 
ménent comme des brutes affolées, cela émeut un public parisien, 
le soir, 4 l’heure ou les digestions difficiles l'abrutiraient, si l’on 
n’avait pas soin de le secouer avec du drame—ou de |’aguicher 
avec de la polissonnerie. Car c’est le second stratagéme. A 
cété du théatre d’épouvante, nous avons le théatre de lubricité. 

i l’un est sommairement brutal, l’autre est dégofitant. L’un 
malméne sa clientéle, l’autre la caresse. Et voilé des besognes 
qui ne sont pas d'un ordre littéraire. 

En malmenant avec adresse et en caressant avec dextérité le 
public des théftres, nos auteurs dramatiques gagnent largement 
leur vie; mais ils avilissent peu & peu un genre qui a été, jadis, 
l’honneur de la littérature francaise. 

C’est merveille qu’en de telles conjonctures de véritables 
artistes continuent de pratiquer—et honorablement !—ce métier 
que la masse de leurs confréres discréditeraient. Et c’est un 
miracle charmant que, sans faire les concessions auxquelles les 
autres souscrivent, ils aient un grand succés cependant. Leur 
talent subtil remplace pour eux les expédients de leurs rivaux les 
plus vulgaires. Et, par bonheur, ils sauvent ainsi la réputation 
de notre théatre contemporain. I] faut qu’on leur en sache gré. 

Maurice Donnay a donné une fme vivante et amusante aux 
petites femmes d’aujourd’hui. On dirait qu’il a été leur confes- 
seur ou, au moins, leur confident habile, tant il connait leur im- 
prudence, leur esprit et les détours de leur conscience qui est tout 
& la fois malicieuse et ingénue. I] est pour elles plein de bonté, 
de gentille indulgence. II sait que leurs aventures tournent, le 
plus souvent, 4 la mésaventure. Et il ne dit pas qu’elles aient eu 
raison de pécher ; mais il les plaint d’en avoir eu, ensuite, mille 
ennuis. Toute cette infinie manigance de l’amour et de ses erreurs 
vénielles, il l’enveloppe dans une exquise poésie; et, comme 
Watteau fut peintre de fétes galantes, il est lui le pote de ces fétes 
ot le sourire apparait comme l|’amical compagnon des larmes pro- 
chaines. 

Alfred Capus n’est pas seulement le maitre de la plus spirituelle 
gaieté: avec les ‘mots’ qu’il a semés & profusion dans son 
théftre, quelle anthologie on ferait! Mais encore, on finira bien 
par le considérer comme un observateur incomparable et comme un 
philosophe. Son cuvre est le reflet de la vie moderne et, en par- 
ticulier, de la vie parisienne. Il a su éviter, avec une facilité 
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élégante, et la fadeur de l’optimisme et les imprécations sommaires 
du pessimisme. Ce n’est pas la caricature de notre temps qu'il a 
tracée, mais son portrait fidéle. Il n’a dissimulé ni les tares ni les 
vertus ; ses comédies mettent aux prises des personnages qui ne 
sont ni meilleurs ni plus mauvais que la moyenne de nos com- 
patriotes. Un peu démoralisés, en. général; nos compatriotes le 
sont aussi. Et, en fin de compte, tout s’arrange...Mon Dieu, oui, 
comme dans la vie. Cela ne veut pas dire que tout s’arrange 
délicieusement. Certes, non!...Mais il est vrai que la vie con- 
tinue ; les cicatrices se ferment, les catastrophes se liquident : et 
puis tombe sur tout cela l’oubli, qui est une sorte de pardon. 

A force de dialectique serrée et grace 4 la plus rigoureuse puis- 
sance constructive, Paul Hervieu a constitué une forme du drame 
moderne qui a les lignes et la rapidité de la tragédie ancienne tout 
en s’accommodant aux volontés idéologiques d’aujourd’hui. Son 
art est austére ; il refuse avec énergie les agréments d’une pensée 
aimable et qui badine. Il ne badine pas: il démontre. I] ne 
plaisante pas ; il va droit & son but, qui est la stricte conclusion 
logique de la situation qu’il a posée d’abord comme les prémisses 
d’un syllogisme impérieux. Kt il réalise une étrange et forte 
pogsie, quasi-ascétique, rude et saisissante. 

Puis, si je ne craignais de prolonger par trop cette énumération 
de nos meilleurs et de nos plus dignes écrivains dramatiques et de 
lui donner l’air d’un palmarés, je citerais encore quelques noms. 
Je célébrerais les graces vives et sages qui animent et gouvernent 
la pensée sereine de Henri Lavedan. Je dirais qu’il est le doux 
moraliste du monde od |’on s’amuse : moraliste doux, car il évite 
de se facher, et les grands mots ne sont pas son affaire ; mais pour- 
tant moraliste sévére aussi, qui ne laisse rien passer et 4 qui, en 
tout cas, l’on n’en fait point accroire. Et je dirais encore que les 
viveurs dont il signale les méfaits l’amusent infiniment et |’atten- 
drissent, parfois, 4 cause de leur ingénuité, qui est sa découverte 
divertissante. Enfin, je le louerais d’avoir inventé, quand il 
écrivit par exemple le Vieux marcheur et le Nouveau jeu, la plus 
jolie langue de théAtre qui soit... 

Lavedan, Hervieu, Capus, Donnay—notre littérature drama- 
tique est florissante. Il demeure vrai, cependant, que le théatre 
de chez nous fait des folies et que, s’il continue & flatter générale- 
ment les moins respectables désirs de la multitude, il cessera 
bientét d’étre un genre littéraire. 


Les romanciers contemporains n’ont plus la clientéle superbe 
qu’avaient, naguére encore, les Emile Zola, les Alphonse Daudet, 
les Maupassant. Kt ils s’en plaignent, avec chagrin. Ils disent 
qu’on ne lit plus. Et ils exagérent un peu; mais un roman n’est 
plus une denrée qui se vende comme autrefois. 
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Cela tient & ce que la concurrence augmente ; cela tient & ce 
que les gens sont de moins en moins chez eux et paraissent de 
moins en moins capables de recueillement ; cela tient au fabuleux 
succés du théatre qui, tel qu’il est, suffit en somme aux besoins 
littéraires de nos contemporains frivoles...Et puis—disons tout— 
cela tient & ce qu’on ne fait plus guére deromans. Certes on publie, 
sous cette flatteuse étiquette, des quantités de livres. Seulement 
ce ne sont pas des romans, au sens qu’avait ce mot du temps des 
Zola, des Alphonse Daudet et des Maupassant. Ce ne sont plus, 
fort souvent, des ‘ histoires,’ de braves anecdotes qui se dévelop- 
pent, se compliquent et, aprés maintes péripéties, arrivent & un 
dénouement. Les romanciers ont tort, quand ils accusent le 
public d’infidélité. Le public n’a pas démontré qu’il n’aimat 
plus les récits émouvants ou gracieux : on ne lui en offre presque 
plus. Ceux qu’on lui offre, il les achéte. Et je n’ose point 
affirmer qu’il ne les lise pas. 

La vérité, c’est qu’on appelle aujourd’hui romans des écrits 
qui n’ont rien de romanesque. Ce seraient, plus exactement, des 
essais. Ou bien, d’une maniére plus générale encore, on appelle 
aujourd’hui romans des volumes de quelque trois ou quatre cents 
pages, en prose, et qui traitent, quoi? de ce qui intéressa l’auteur 
cette saison-la. L’auteur appelle cela un roman. Mais le public 
ne s’y trompe pas. II n’est pas dupe de l’étiquette. Il aimait les 
belles histoires; sans doute les aime-t-il encore :—mais, cela, 
c’est...de la philosophie, ma chére!... 

Le roman romanesque a cessé d’étre le genre 4 la mode. II 
est encore représenté par des écrivains de valeur, assurément— 
les Bourget, les Henri de Régnier, les Loti, les Abel Hermant, les 
Jules Renard, les Paul Margueritte, les Gérard d’Houville, les 
Paul Adam, les Octave Mirbeau, les Vandérem, les Tristan 
Bernard, les Marcel Boulenger, les Marcel Prévost, les Rosny, et 
bien d’autres. Mais encore faudrait-il indiquer, & propos de 
presque tous ces romanciers, les modifications qu’ils ont apportées 
& la maniére d’autrefois. 

Les romans de Paul Bourget ne sont plus de simples histoires. 
L’auteur ne se propose plus seulement de combiner une intrigue 
agréable ni de peindre un coin de la société contemporaine. Son 
ceuvre est, aujourd’hui, plus grave : on y voit un romancier ; mais 
on y voit aussi un sociologue. Jadis, Bourget mena de front deux 
séries d’ouvrages : ses romans, d’une part, et, d’autre part, ses 
essais. La vie ici et la doctrine l4. On dirait maintenant qu’il 
aboutit & une nouvelle esthétique et qu’il souhaite d’intégrer dans 
ses romans ce qui jadis aurait été la matiére de ses subtils et 
profonds essais. Bref, il ne se contente plus, dans ses romans, de 
réaliser une fiction poignante et faite 4 la ressemblance de la vie 
moderne ; mais, cette vie moderne, il la juge en méme temps qu’il 
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la décrit : il étudie la maladie dont elle souffre, il établit un dia- 
gnostic et il désigne des remédes. II n’est plus seulement un 
narrateur : il assume une tiche plus complexe et, de ses derniers 
romans, on tirerait une théorie politique et sociale. 

Pareillement—et avec une conscience plus ou moins nette de 
leurs volontés—la plupart des romanciers contemporains ne sont 
plus de simples conteurs. 

L’ ‘essayisme’ a paru triompher, il n’y a pas longtemps 
encore, avec Anatole France. D’ailleurs, on attribuait, si je ne 
me trompe, une excessive importance & cet écrivain que l’on crut 
original et qui est, principalement, le plus habile des imitateurs. 
Il a de la lecture ; il dénicha, dans les bibliothéques, nombre de 
volumes poudreux et oubliés...I] en fit ingénieusement son profit. 
Que, par exemple, on veuille bien lire le Compére Mathieu ou les 
bigarrures dé l’esprit humain : alors, on connaitra ce que doit au 
vieux Dulaurens notre industrieux contemporain. Un de mes 
amis prépare un petit opuscule qui sera intitulé, parait-il, ‘ Les 
sources de M. Anatole France.’ Aprés cela, nous saurons exacte- 
ment ce qu’il reste d’invention personnelle au célébre auteur de 
Jéréme Cogniart et de la Rétisserie. ° 

L’affaire Dreyfus, dont les conséquences n’ont pas fini de boule- 
verser ce pays, a fort agité M. France. Ce bizarre procés |’a jeté 
dans un durable accés d’anticléricalisme et de socialisme exaspéré. 
Le résultat ne manque pas de drélerie. M. France était un 
raffiné. Ses ouvrages semblaient destinés 4 une élite de délicats 
et de sceptiques. Il avait bien l’air d’un sceptique, lui-méme. 
Et, soudain, le voici qui promulgue les revendications des énergu- 
ménes. Ce lettré se métamorphose en politicien. I] continue 
pourtant 4 ‘ pasticher’ une littérature trés maligne. Certaines 
personnes trouvent 4 ce mélange un vif agrément. 

Du reste, il écrit avec soin. Sa maniére est jolie et claire. Il 
emploie une petite phrase, un peu monotone mais fine, gentille, 
incolore et transparente. 

Imitateur, M. Anatole France a beaucoup d’imitateurs, lui 
aussi. Mais ils ne valent rien. Mentionnons leur existence : 
elle est un signe important ; leur individualité ne compte pas. 

De toutes parts, le roman francais se désorganise. L’un des 
maitres du genre et l’un des plus admirables prosateurs de 
l’époque, Pierre Loti, a, dans ses derniers livres, réduit la fiction & 
si peu de chose qu’elle n’est plus que le prétexte de divins poémes 
descriptifs. Quelquefois méme il ne fait que raconter un voyage, 
dire comme le ciel est beau dans les pays lointains et prolonger en 
réveries ob passent l’amour et la mort |’émoi qu’il a regu des 
paysages pittoresques. 

Avec une surprenante adresse, avec une dextérité qui va 
jusqu’a la plus précieuse rouerie, Jules Renard consigne les aspects 
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divers de la réalité. I] juxtapose ses remarques ; il ne désire pas 
de les relier par le fil d’une aventure continue. II n’est pas un 
romancier, mais un collectionneur d’exquises images. 

L’un des caractéres de la littérature francaise contemporaine, 
c’est la rapidité avec laquelle se détraquent les anciens genres 
littéraires. L’anarchie étant partout ailleurs, camnment ne serait- 
elle point aussi dans les belles-lettres?... 


Je ne m’attristerai pas outre-mesure & propos de la mort des 
genres. Ils étaient magnifiques, 4 l’époque ot leur noble répar- 
tition correspondait & l’ordonnance harmonieuse qui réglait tous 
les éléments de ce pays. Il y avait alors une sorte de raison 
supérieure qui répartissait, en France, toutes choses et qui con- 
duisait le vaste concert de toutes les énergies nationales. Mais, 
puisque c’est fini, ma foi, tant pis!...Et, dans le désordre ot nous 
sommes, les genres littéraires seraient une survivance un peu 
absurde. Sur le grandiose et savant jardin de Le Notre, il a soufflé 
un vent terrible; un ouragan de tempéte a jeté bas les statues 
blanches qui marquaient le correct dessin des allées; une horde 
révolutionnaire a piétiné les boulingrins, a dévasté les arbres qui 
étaient taillés en formes géométriques de cénes, de mappemondes 
et de colonnes. Le jardin de Le Nétre n’est plus qu’un souvenir. 
N’essayons point de le réparer. Et, & son défaut, nous aimerons 
l’immense et broussailleuse nature, son abondance que nul choix 
n’a émondée, son fou mélange de fleurs, de feuilles et de bois mort 
et toute la foison de ses beautés, de ses laideurs, de ses vulgarités, 
de ses trésors éparpillés parmi la féconde pourriture du sol. 

L’ordre était beau; mais, s'il y a des merveilles dans le 
désordre, ne les négligeons pas avec mauvaise humeur. 


Je crois qu’il est impossible de classer les grands écrivains 
d’aujourd’hui, de les distribuer en écoles. On ne saurait dire 
certainement que celui-ci fit un réaliste et celui-la un idéaliste. 
Non, ce n’est plus ainsi que la question se pose et qu’elle se résout. 
Les données de tous les problémes se sont incroyablement com- 
pliquées. On tient en suspicion les dogmes; et, quant aux sys- 
témes philosophiques, on les a, les uns aprés les autres, essayés 
sans qu’aucun d’eux témoignat d’une suprématie évidente. Dans 
ces conditions l’incertitude serait la sagesse méme. Mais nos 
contemporains ne l’aiment point. Ils ont, malgré les difficultés 
dialectiques, une remarquable promptitude & conclure. Ils 
manquent de méthode ; mais, quand il s’agit d’adopter une opinion 
quelconque, ils sont toujours préts. Je me figure qu’on peut ré- 
sumer ainsi leur état: ils ont des esprits de sceptiques et des 
tempéraments de croyants. 

Et ils croient...n’importe quoi ! 
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Notre littérature actuelle est ainsi ornée de toutes les doctrines, 
péle-méle. Comment y découvrir les tendances de notre époque? 
O’est une grande folie exubérante. 

Tel étant l'individualisme universel, je ne souhaite que de 
signaler les individualités les plus éminentes. J’en ai déji désigné 
plusieurs, tandis que, pour démontrer la confusion dans laquelle 
notre littérature se trémousse, j’essayais vainement d’établir des 
catégories d’écrivains, parmi les nétres. J’en ai omis bien davan- 
tage !...Mais je réservais Maurice Barrés et Jules Lemaitre. 

L’euvre de Maurice Barrés a décrit une admirable courbe 
idéologique. ‘Le chemin qu’elle a suivi l’a menée de |’égotisme le 
plus impertinent jusqu’a une sorte de traditionnalisme religieux. 
Voici quelque vingt ans, il organisait ‘le culte du moi’; mainte- 
nant, il préche le culte des morts. Tl présentait comme le devoir 
d’un chacun |’art de bien dégager sa personnalité, de la préserver 
contre les barbares—et, les barbares, n’est-ce point exactement 
tout ce qui n’est pas ‘moi ’?—l’art de réaliser en soi un homme 
libre qui ne dépendit que de son caprice étudié intelligemment et 
qui s’épanouit avec une richesse gracieuse ; et, maintenant, il nous 
recommande d’étre fidéles, non point 4 nous, mais 4 notre lignée. 
Il croyait & la force vive du ‘ moi’; et, maintenant, il veut que le 
‘moi’ se soumette aux nécessités anciennes. 

Palinodie? rétractation? remords d’une audace 4 laquelle 
aurait rénoncé l’auteur de Sous l’Giil des Barbares pour devenir 
l’auteur de Colette Baudoche?... 

Voici, comme disent les philosophes, le ‘ processus’ de cette 
conversion poignante. Elle est toute animée d’un ardent besoin 
de sincérité. 

Le jeune idéologue de 1889 était enchanté de son ame, qu’il 
avait sentie curieuse et passionnée. II résolut de lui offrir de 
belles fétes ; il voulut mettre 4 son service et les livres et les idées, 
les inventions spirituelles de tous les temps et de tous les pays, 
les écrivains, les philosophes et les paysages. II la cultiva; il 
l’emmena visiter les villes ot la vie est le plus variée et le plus 
chaude, Venise, Toléde ; et il lui enseigna les jolis tours qu’ont 
imaginés les penseurs pour le divertissement des Ages. Le ‘ culte 
du moi’ fut une entreprise délicate, ingénieuse et fervente. 

Mais bientét le subtil organisateur de ces aimables artifices 
vérifia que l’individu n’est pas une réalité absolue qu’on puisse 
dégager de tout le reste. ‘Le ‘ moi ’ n’est pas, une fois pour toutes, 
séparé du ‘non-moi.’ Dans la prison de plaisir ot il le mit 4 
l’abri des barbares, il ne l’avait pas enclos tout seul : mais il l’avait 
enfermé avec toute sa race. 

Il vérifia aussi que le ‘ moi’ fait une différence trés nette et 
comme substantielle entre les diverses impressions qu’il regoit. 
Tl ne les accueille pas, les unes et les autres, pareillement. Les 
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unes se posent sur lui et ne le pénétrent pas ; elles ne sont, pour 
lui, que futilité presque insignifiante. Les autres |’émeuvent; 
elles éveillent en lui des résonnances ; il les adopte, il les réclame 
et elles le satisfont parfaitement. C’est que les unes sont des 
étrangéres, des nouveautés qu’on n’attendait pas et auxquelles on 
n’ était pas préparé ; tandis que les autres lui sont familiéres : toute 
la race les a voulues. 

Enfin, le ‘ moi’ ne s’improvise pas. II est le lent aboutisse- 
ment des siécles. Il résume les siécles et il est, 4 un moment 
particulier, la vive synthése des morts. Le ‘ moi’ n’a pas d’autre 
fagon de prendre conscience de soi que de connaitre ses morts ; 
ses limites sont celles que sa lignée lui imposa. Et c’est ainsi que 
le culte du moi devient le culte des morts ; c’est ainsi qu’un im- 
pressionnisme sincére et qui se promet de n’étre pas dupe a recours 
& la tradition pour y puiser ses vérités premiéres. 

Tels sont les épisodes de la philosophie qui se déroule 4 travers 
l’couvre multiple et attrayante de Maurice Barrés. Mais je l’ai 
décharnée, cette philosophie. Ainsi réduite, elle semble séche. 
Elle ne l’est pas! 

Cette ceuvre, si pleine de pensée, je la voudrais comparer 4 un 
chant,—trés gai d’abord, quand le ‘ moi,’ si confiant, escompte 
mille délices de la vie qu’il s’arrange,—angoissé, douloureux, 
pathétique, lorsque le ‘ moi’ s’apergoit de l’erreur et se heurte & 
ses propres limites,—calme, mélancolique et sublime, dés que le 
‘moi’ s’est réuni sciemment 4 la compagnie de ses morts et de 
ses vérités. 

C’est un chant; c’est un grand poéme. De tous les écrivains 
frangais contemporains, Maurice Barrés me parait bien étre celui 
auquel on doit les phrases les plus musicales. Les mots ne sont 
pas seulement, pour lui, le signe des idées ; il tient compte de leur 
sonorité, de ce qu’ils disent et aussi de ce qu’ils chantent. Ilya 
maintes phrases de Maurice Barrés qu’on sait par coour et qu’on 
récite comme des vers mélodieux. Elles ont un rythme infini- 
ment plus souple que celui de nos alexandrins réguliers, un rythme 
libre en apparence et qui pourtant obéit & de mystérieuses lois. . . 
* Mon imagination l’évoque encore qui fréquente les villes d’eaux 
de Bohéme, verdoyantes et pleines d’une musique qui, le soir, 
assombrissait les 4mes sans amour ; puis elle fut & Nice, fringante 
sous le soleil et portant au corsage des anémones, des mimosas 
mélés aux brins de tamaris...’ De qui s’agit-il? Je ne le sais 
plus ; et qu’importe? Cette phrase est restée dans ma mémoire, 
comme y reste l’écho d’un ‘ lied’ de Schubert. II ne faudrait pas 
que, d’une telle phrase, une syllabe fut changée; la ‘ Bohéme’ 
est indispensable ot |’écrivain l’a mise—et le Tyrol ne la remplace- 
rait pas; tout s’en irait en poussiére de prose, si |’on substituait 
aux ‘brins de tamaris’ les anémones et si l’on transformait en 
tulipes les mimosas. 
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En l’honneur du ‘ moi’ et de ses morts, Maurice Barrés a 
composé quelques-unes des plus belles et neuves musiques de notre 
langue. 

Et vantons enfin Jules Lemaitre comme le plus fin, le plus 
charmant, le plus complet représentant de |’Ame francaise 4 notre 
époque. II est admirablement de chez nous, et avec tant de 
naturel que nous |’aimons comme notre image un peu flattée, 
mais ressemblante. L’esprit de ce pays s’est réalisé en lui avec 
complaisance, si bien qu’d le dire on péche contre l’usage de la 
modestie. 

L’ intelligence la plus claire et curieuse; et Jules Lemaitre 
débuta par la critique...C’est la méthode francaise; et aussi, 
c’est la raison méme. Avant de nous méler 4 la conversation de 
ces causeurs que furent les précédents écrivains, nous aurons la 
courtoisie de savoir un peu de quoi ils parlent, ot ils en sont ; et 
puis, nous dirons notre mot...J’ai mauvaise opinion d’un gaillard 
qui intervient dans une compagnie illustre et, tout de go, s’y 
prodigue, sans précaution. Ce gaillard est le type de nos illettrés. 
Ce sont des gens désagréables ; ils n’ont pas eu le soin de se ren- 
seigner et ils manquent tout 4 la fois de gentillesse et d’oppor- 
tunité. Pour peu qu’ils soient pourvus de génie, c’est bien. Mais, 
en général, non. 

Et puis, le génie, laissons-le. II n’y a rien & en dire, sinon 
qu’il est extrémement rare et qu’on doit ménager ce mot. 

La critique de Jules Lemaitre-est double, littéraire et drama- 
tique. Les volumes nombreux et délicieusement variés des 
Contemporains et des Impressions de thédtre reflétent tout 
l’essentiel, et maints détails, de la pensée d’aujourd’hui. Au 
temps ot Lemaitre publia ses premiers articles, divers critiques 
s’efforcaient de constituer l’histoire littéraire sous la forme d’un 
science. Ferdinand Brunetiére, par exemple, étant de caractére 
dogmatique, affectait de mépriser les ‘ dilettanti’ et prétendait, 
quant 4 lui, rendre des jugements. II déployait un appareil con- 
sidérable et il voulait que ses verdicts fussent justement ceux de 
l’impersonnelle raison. Mais, quoi? il donnait de la morgue 
aux opinions de Ferdinand Brunetiére; et voila tout. Jules 
Lemaitre, au milieu de ces arrogantes ambitions de la critique, 
demeura modeste et ne désira que de dire, avec une élégante sim- 
plicité, ce qu’il pensait. II se fiait & sa sensibilité judicieuse. Il 
lut; et il nota l’émoi qu’il avait éprouvé. Quand on procéde 
ainsi, autant vaut l’homme, autant valent les opinions. Jules 
Lemaitre était tout prét 4 l’accueil des belles et fines idées. Mais 
il détestait les faux-semblants de l’art, les simagrées et les contre- 
facons. La streté de son gotit le guidait parmi ces difficultés. 

Tl avait une prédilection marquée pour les ceuvres de qualité 
francaise ; et, s'il ne méconnaissait pas la farouche grandeur qu’il 
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y 2 dans les écrits d’un Tolstoi ou d’un Ibsen, du moins se gardait- 
il—et nous gardait-il—contre le snobisme que développa quelque 
temps chez nous la tempétueuse invasion des littératures slaves 
et scandinaves. II accomplit alors une besogne excellente de 
protection nationale : il empécha nos écrivains de se dénaturer en 
faveur d’une mode passagére et il fortifia le gofit public contre 
des influences irréfléchies et périlleuses. 

On lui pardonna de jouer ce réle de défense utile, parce qu’il le 
jouait avec un charme ravissant. I] avait l’air de plaisanter. Le 
ton de son badinage était si gracieux et joli qu’il séduisait, 
amusait, touchait. La moquerie et la tendresse, toutes proches 
l’une de |’autre, y avaient leur tour; une sorte de bonté rieuse y 
rayonnait et la sévérité y était dréle ou améne. 

Aprés cela, Jules Lemaitre se fit conteur : son Serenus est une 
adorable fantaisie de lettré. Il se fit auteur dramatique: et le 
Pardon est une des plus parfaites comédies de nos jours; on |’a 
imitée, bien souvent et, d’habitude, avec plus de zéle que de bon- 
heur. I] se fit homme politique : ce fut une imprudence généreuse 
et qu’il paya de sa tranquillité. 

Entre les politiciens d’& présent, il se distingua jusqu’au 
paradoxe—en n’ayant aucune ambition. II refusa de rien étre, 
avec la méme obstination que les autres mettaient a étre 
n’importe quoi, députés, sénateurs ou, plus humblement, con- 
seillers municipaux. On |’attaqua passionnément ; on |’attaqua 
avec sauvagerie. Sans doute se consola-t-il en songeant que, 
pour d’autres convictions que les siennes on l’efiit pareillement 
vilipendé : il aurait eu pour adversaires les amis que les circon- 
stances lui accordérent. A ce moment-li, nos compatriotes man- 
quaient tous de mansuétude et, presque tous, de politesse dans 
la polémique. 

Ce n’est point ici mon objet d’apprécier la politique de Jules 
Lemaitre. Mais, qu’on |’approuve ou qu’on la blame, on n’en 
peut nier le caractére : ce fut une politique de défense frangaise. 
Lemaitre, 4 tort ou & raison—et qui oserait dire qu’il efit tout 
& fait tort ?—-considéra que l’esprit de notre pays était en butte & 
divers ennemis: il résolut de guerroyer contre les ennemis de 
l’intérieur, les plus dangereux parce qu’ils connaissent la place. 
Et ainsi, son activité politique continua |’énergique initiative de 
sa critique littéraire. Toute son ceuvre est du méme ordre; ses 
comédies raciniennes sont l’exemple d’un dont sa critique est 
le précepte. 

Et quel écrivain parfait! Le plus souple que nous ayons, le 
plus limpide et le plus varié. Ses phrases sont le vétement exact 
de l’idée. On ne les voit jamais trop larges ni trop étroites. L’idée 
n’y est pas serrée et mal 4 son aise. Hille n’y est pas non plus 
étoffée excessivement et comme en tenue négligée, en robe de 
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chambre. On dirait volontiers & l’idée ainsi vétue ce que dit, en 
l'un de ses petits poémes, Théophile Gautier galant & quelque 


dame : 
Que je t’aime, dans cette robe 
Qui te déshabille si bien !... 


Enfin, changeons de métaphore...L’art de Jules Lemaitre, je 
le comparerais & quelque paysage de la France nouvelle, qui ait 
bien conservé le cachet de l’ancienne France. Mettons & quelque 
paysage de la Touraine, puisque cette province est l’une de nos 
plus belles et l’une de celles qui ont le mieux gardé le souvenir 
des grands siécles. Pas de montagnes formidables, de ravins ni 
de précipices. Rien de tragique ni de sublime. Mais, dans une 
infinie douceur de l’air, une incomparable harmonie des couleurs 
tempérées et des plus gracieuses lignes. Le dessin des collines 
est le cadre d’un ciel changeant ou le gris et le bleu se combinent 
sans rudesse. II y a, de place en place, des chateaux illustres et 
tout pleins d’histoire. Partout la vie est facile et heureuse. C’est, 
en vérité, le pur paysage de France. 


Quand une littérature est ainsi représentée, par de tels 
écrivains, divers, originaux et d’un talent si fertile, on ne peut 
crier & la décadence, en dépit de tous les innombrables barboui- 
lleurs de papier qui se prodiguent déplorablement. Et je n’ai pas 
cité tous les noms qui sont, dans les belles-lettres, |’honneur de la 
France contemporaine. J’aurais di mentionner encore et carac- 
tériser les philosophes Boutroux et Bergson, le grand mathéma- 
ticien Henri Poincaré, le violent Octave Mirbeau, satiriste re- 
doutable, le napoléonien Frédéric Masson, des historiens tels 
que le comte Vandal, Henry Houssaye, le marquis de Ségur et 
cette source d’une poésie extraordinaire, la comtesse Matthieu de 


Noailles. 
Evidemment, ce n’est pas tout; mais comment faire?... 


Eb! bien, quoi qu’il en soit, cette littérature m’inquiéte. Elle 
a des qualités prodigieuses. Mais un défaut s’y manifeste, qui 
est bien alarmant—et qu’il y a peut-étre un peu de pédantisme 
& relever : n’importe!... 

La plupart de nos écrivains—et je n’excepte ici qu’une poignée 
de braves gens, une demi-douzaine de lettrés—la plupart de nos 
écrivains, méme bien doués et pourvus des dons les plus brillants, 
sont en train de perdre la véritable tradition de notre langue. 

Ils ne savent plus le sens authentique des mots qu’ils em- 
ploient. Ils mettent l’un pour l’autre, d’une fagon parfois 
comique. Ils écrivent au petit bonheur. 

C’est grave. Un mot n’est pas une simple étiquette, mais 
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une chose vivante. Si l’on ne connait pas son origine et toute 
la vie qu’il a menée & travers les siécles de la littérature, on le 
prive de toute la puissance évocatrice qu’il contient, on le desséche. 

Nos écrivains ont la manie de faire des néologismes. C’est le 
résultat de leur ignorance et de leur rapidité. Ils se dépéchent. 
Ils ne prennent pas le temps de songer qu’en cherchant un 
peu ils trouveraient dans le vocabulaire consacré tous les mots 
dont toutes les idées ont besoin. L’abus des néologismes est un 
signe d’étourderie. L’écrivain qui se hate d’inventer un mot ne 
s’ést pas donné la peine d’analyser sa pensée et de vérifier que, 
méme neuve, elle est un composé nouveau d’éléments connus et 
que nos prédécesseurs ont désignés. Les idiomes récents doivent 
s’enrichir. Au seiziéme siécle encore, les poétes de la pléiade et 
puis les Montaigne et les Rabelais ont peut-étre rendu service & 
notre langue en multipliant ses ressources. Mais, 4 présent, aprés 
trois siécles tels que le dix-septiéme, le dix-huitiéme et le dix- 
neuviéme, notre littérature a toute l’opulence désirable. Elle 
peut vivre sur le vocabulaire que lui ont procuré les classiques, 
les philosophes et les romantiques. Renan, dont la pensée était 
abondante et subtile, s’est contenté d’un vocabulaire extrémement 
restreint. Mais, avec notre folie des néologismes et des mots 
hasardeux, nous allons, nous, et & grande allure, au galimatias. 

On détraque aussi la syntaxe, qui est l’ordre logique des idées 
et de leurs éléments. Nos écrivains souvent écrivent 4 la 
diable ; et leur négligence est visible. Et puis, ils ne demandent 
pas mieux que d’étonner un peu le lecteur. Alors ils bousculent 
leurs phrases d’une maniére qui leur semble pittoresque et qui est 
absurde. Or, la syntaxe frangaise était une merveille de clarté 
raisonnable. 

Rudement maniée par des littérateurs inattentifs et, plusieurs, 
toqués, notre langue est en péril. 

Aussi la magnifique richesse de la littérature frangaise con- 
temporaine ne me parait-elle pas tout 4 fait rassurante. Nous 
ne sommes point en décadence, non ; mais je n’ai pas la certitude 
que nous ne soyons pas-en chemin pour une sorte de barbarie 


formidable. 
ANDRE BEAUNIER. 
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THE persistence of poetry is very wonderful. No other art offers 
so little reward, against none has so much ridicule been directed ; 
yet there are alwgys poets, and at the present time poetry, to my 
thinking, flourishes with a stronger life than the kindred art of 
prose. We seem to be in a period which can show, like that 
which followed the death of Shakespere, a great variety of 
genuine and delightful poetic work—a period which will always be 
grateful to the makers of anthologies. Setting aside Mr. Yeats, 
Mr. Stephen Phillips, Mr. Watson, and, in a different kind, Mr. 
Kipling—about whom there would be general consent that each 
has produced, not merely stray excellence, but a considerable body 
of verse to which no future generation of verse-lovers will be in- 
different—it would be easy to reel off a dozen names, each of them 
standing for a group of poems, lesser or greater, which scores and 
even hundreds of readers have by heart. I name two by way of 
illustration, a man and a woman—Mr. A. E. Housman and the 
lady who signs herself Moira O’Neill. 

To have them by heart—that is the test. I do not mean to 
be letter-perfect in recitation, but to be so familiar with the words 
that a quotation is instantly recognised, and that the music and 
the movement of the whole are always dimly present in our 
memory. A novel, a book of essays, may please us best at a first 
reading ; poetry is nothing till it has been re-read. That in truth 
is the poet’s reward ; he can give a pleasure which never palls by 
repetition—for who was ever tired of reading over a favourite 
poem? In this he excels novelist, historian, actor, dramatist, 
essayist, critic, and all who have to do with the craft of words. 

That, then, is one of the reasons by which I account to myself 
for the perennial supply of poets. What you write in verse has at 
least a fairer chance to be remembered than work of equivalent 
merit in prose. Another cause—connected with it—is that the 
medium of verse gives a pleasure which has no real counterpart in 
prose. Poetry is, in Milton’s meaning, sensuous and passionate ; 
the writer has a communicable joy in the rhythm which he uses ; 
and the fact that he employs an artificial and, as it were, ceremonial 
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manner of expression lifts him out of shamefacedness. He can 
say instinctively and naturally in verse what in all probability he 
would never permit himself to utter in prose. There is at once an 
abandonment and there is also a precision or constraint which 
separate poetry from prose as dancing is separated from walking. 

These are the baits by which Nature secures that each genera- 
tion shall be provided with its own makers of verse ; since simple 
desire for fame would hardly direct so many into this channel. 
But what I specially wish to indicate is yet another reason why 
(in an ideal sense) so many poets succeed—why the amount of 
good work is so disproportioned to the material inducements. 

In no other art are the material difficulties so few. To begin 
with, it is a branch of that craft of language which we all practise 
from the cradle. We do not need, as in drawing or music, to 
learn a new grammar and develop new instinctive mastery of any 
instrument. To compare it with the other branches of literature, 
the historian or the philosopher must acquire a great deal of 
abstract or concrete knowledge before he can use his skill; the 
playwright must, first of all, master a very difficult technique, 
and then (which is much more laborious) must persuade an actor- 
manager to bestow some.consideration on his play ; while in the 
background Mr. Redford waits to determine by some obscure 
mental process whether the play is ‘ nice’ or ‘ nasty ’"—I use the 
words which seem to be the likeliest representation of Mr. 
Redford’s simple and highly personal appraisement. The poet, 
thank Heaven, has not to pass through any wicket so absurd as 
that over which the Lord Chamberlain presides by deputy. 

Neither has the novelist, who at the first glance would seem 
to have equal advantages; the teller of tales and the writer of 
songs should be on a level. Yet experience shows that one thing 
is essential to the novelist which the poet can dispense with, and 
that is—experience. Hardly any first-rate fiction has been written 
by a man under middle age. The faculty of observation matures 
earlier in a woman, and it was ripe in Miss Austen at one-and- 
twenty ; but it grows increasingly difficult to interest readers with 
the study of a narrow and familiar circle. The poet’s subject is 
in the last resort an individual consciousness, and individual con- 
sciousnesses are infinitely varied and infinitely new. 

All the material that he needs is provided by his own thought 
and feeling, and life gives to every man plenty to think and feel 
about. Only, the thought and feeling must be in a sense pro- 
found; whether in the gentlest or the fiercest harmonies, the 
whole nature must vibrate. For that reason a comfortable 
bringing-up and a public-school education are the worst possible 
apprenticeship for the art of poetry. Comfort avoids the sharp- 
nesses of feeling, takes away the keenest stimuli to thought ; and 
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a public-school education teaches chiefly to repress both emotion 
and the utterance of emotion. Matthew Arnold is the best 
recent example of the result : his way of life made him specially 
the poet of the decent and the tongue-tied. Doubtless that 
education imparted to his work much of its peculiar charm : it is 
full of echoes and hauntings, fragrant with memories of other 
literatures, and scholars love such recurring reminders of the 
classics. Yet the classics themselves—at least the Greek classics 
—got on very well without any of it. 

Every poet has his pedigree, of course, and since in literature 
the dead are always alive, the pleasure of recognising spiritual 
ancestry is not simply a pedant’s gratification : the features or the 
movements of a beautiful woman, suggested in her beautiful 
daughter, add something to the daughter’s beauty. But, after all, 
the essential is life—living, independent beauty—and the training 
which enables a man to show, as Tennyson or Milton did in every 
page, the tokens of his rich inheritance is perhaps often gained 
at the cost of other qualities more vital to a poet. I have read 
dozens of volumes of verse where the level of accomplishment 
was far more sustained, more equable, than in the work of either 
of two writers whom I propose to review—men who, unlike 
in everything else, are alike in this, that to capture poetry they 
have dragged their way through briars. Yet across all obstacles 
they climb where those others can never attain. 

One of these two—Mr, W. H. Davies—has, I think, securely 
established his reputation. You may class him as you please ; but 
no one can deny his title to be included among the poets who 
count to-day. For the other—Mr. James Stephens—it is not 
possible to claim so much ; yet his slim volume Insurrections has 
attracted attention, and I hope to show good cause why. But I 
would wish first to indicate a fact which proves that the new poet 
is always needed ; that in a sense the world is always on the look- 
out for him. In a pretty wide experience of reviewing I have 
met with several works in prose which showed, to my judgment, 
talent of the first order, and which yet failed to establish them- 
selves on our bookshelves. Let me mention one written by a man 
for whom, happily, life had other rewards and far nobler uses, 
This was The Heart of the Storm, a romantic novel published in 
1896 by the gentleman who is now Sir Ronald Ross (whose dis- 
coveries have gone far to lessen the death roll of West Africa), 
On the other hand, I have never, though for ten years I believe 
I read almost all the verse that was published, known a worker of 
high merit in verse who did not secure due recognition. Of course 
the cash value of recognition is not excessive, but the poet found 
his audience, and that is the prize. And again and again the 
way has been won with the smallest possible preliminary 
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heralding. I shall have to tell how Mr. Davies arrived at pub- 
lication. Mr. Stephens was luckier; yet to be issued by a new 
and little-known firm in Dublin is no passport to fame. But he 
had before him the encouraging example of that writer to whom 
he dedicates his Insurrections—the poet ‘A. E.’—whose first 
volume came to birth more obscurely than any book I have ever 
heard of. Homeward: Songs by the Way was published by a 
gentleman who called himself for that purpose ‘ Whalley,’ and I 
do not know that ‘ Whalley’ ever published any other work. 
This book was not to be had in the bookshops ; it was necessary to 
seek out the publisher at an out-of-the-way address in Dublin, 
and very difficult to find him at home. Yet the book sold, kept 
on selling; amiable pirates came to its aid in America, and 
ultimately it was re-issued in London by Mr. Lane, but not until 
it had already become known to thousands. I do not think that 
could happen with any conceivable book of prose. The unknown 
young man who did not even care to set his name on the title 
page had, in the by-times of a working life spent over ledgers 
in a Dublin counting-house, produced harmonies which took 
possession of chance hearers all over the English-speaking world. 

In a certain sense, then, the making of a poet is the least 
difficult of all such makings in the domain of art. Out of any 
kind of material, in any surroundings, the process may accom- 
plish itself. The poet may ignore his body, abstract himself from 
his environment, or, to put it more truly, create an environment 
for himself, living as it were in the soul of things. ‘A. E.’ 
did this. The Earth Breath, which gives a title to his later book 
of verse, is a transfiguring and revealing spirit, and he sees all 
the world kindled by it. Or, again, the poet may, as Mr. Davies 
has done, live intensely in the body, write of its discomforts, of 
its squalid pleasures even; he may see only the commonest 
things, birds and beasts, trees and roads, appearing to him 
superficially, just as they appear to us all. Only, they inspire in 
him what is not common, what is the poet’s distinguishing 
quality—that inward joy, which may be fed alike by pleasure or 
by pain, which is a sense of the beauty or the terror and, perhaps 
above all, of the vitality of the world. He must see and feel things 
with a kind of rapture which involves his whole nature : that is 
all we ask of a poet, but we cannot take less. In the work of both 
of the men whom I have to discuss there are compositions which, 
though brilliant or interesting, fall short of this demand ; but in 
both there is also to be found the vision, the rapture, the central 
vibrant joy. That is why they concern us. 

Let me first take the lesser man—the poet who interests 
rather by promise than by achievement. Mr. Stephens has little 
more than a score of poems in his Insurrections, and one sees at 
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once @ man experimenting. He tries twenty different metres; 
he speaks sometimes with the voice of Browning, sometimes with 
that of Francis Thompson—in frank, undisguised discipleship. 
I remember that Mr. Kipling did the same in his Departmental 
Ditties ; and there also it was easy to see beyond the mere cleverness 
of assimilation a personal force and fire. Insurrections is much 
more serious, much maturer work, than those early things where 
we watched Mr. Kipling making his hand; yet it is crude stuff. 
But the wine is there—vintage of his own, with its strong 
individual sap and savour. Here is a poem called ‘ Hate,’ where 
I detect no borrowed blending : 












My enemy came nigh, 
And I 
Stared fiercely in his face. 
My lips went writhing back in a grimace, 
And stern I watched him with a narrow eye. 
Then, as I turned away, my enemy, 
That bitter heart and savage, said to me: 
‘ Some day, when this is past, 
When all the arrows that we have are cast, 
We may ask one another why we hate, 
And fail to find a story to relate. 
It may seem to us then a mystery 
That we could hate each other.’ 
Thus said he, 
And did not turn away, 
Waiting to hear what I might have to say, 
But I fled quickly, fearing if I stayed 
I might have kissed him as I would a maid. 
























Here again are two stanzas from a lyric which, with its thin, cold 
vowel-music, fitly suggests that ‘ Chill of the Eve’ which is its 
subject : 






A long, green swell 

Slopes soft to the sea, 

And a far-off bell 

Swings sweet to me, 

As the grey, chill day 
Slips away from the lea. 














That green tree grieves 
To the air around, 
And the whispering leaves 
Have a lonely sound, 
As the grey, chill day 

Slips away from the ground. 








Lastly, to justify once more the claim that I make for this writer, 
I quote this passage from the poem entitled ‘ Optimist’; for 
surely in the lines that are italicised there is the vision of majestic 
beauty shown in verse of a rare dignity : 
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Let ye be still, ye tortured ones, nor strive 
Where striving’s futile. Ye can ne’er attain 
To lay your burdens down. All things alive 
Must bear the woes of life, and if the pain 

Be more than ye can bear, then ye must die. 
That is the law, and bootless ’tis to seek 

Far through the deeps of space, beyond the high 
Pearl-tincted clouds, out where the moon doth peak 
Her silver horns, for all that vastness bows 

To an appointed toil, and weeps to find 

Some kindly helper. 


The passage is unequal, no doubt, and flawed at its close by 
the phrase ‘ weeps to find,’ which is used out of its true meaning. 
In nearly all the poems there is some defect of craftsmanship. 
But such defects should be easily remedied by a craftsman so 
naturally gifted; what I doubt of is whether Mr. Stephens 
may not squander himself in mere virtuosity. He is extra- 
ordinarily clever, extraordinarily vigorous; he can make us 
visualise better than the most skilful journalists. But what the 
world asks of the poet is to be made to see. That poem ‘ Hate’ 
has vision, has insight ; it shows you the heart of man behind the 
writhen grimace. Too many of the other poems show us only 
squalid streets and the ragged bundles that move in them : we are 
not moved to a tragic pity, and there is no such thing as a tragic 
disgust. Disgust is in its essence superficial : cowardice, cruelty, 
sottishness, breed loathing, which is a deep emotion ; yet even so, 
can anyone think of a poem’s lasting which pictured singly and by 
itself cowardice, cruelty, or sottishness? It is one thing to show 
us @ drunken, dirty, ill-shaven, cunning car-driver with his lean 
outworn miserable horse, and then say, ‘ There, but for the grace 
of God, go you or I’; it is another to show us the clean soul 
capable of joy that once inhabited man and beast. The latter is 
the poet’s task ; the former is what Mr. Stephens has done, in a 
vignette as sharply etched as any of Henley’s. 

Others among the Insurrections are partial and limited in a 
different way, notably two in which we have the revolt of 
woman; and on these occasions Mr. Stephens speaks undis- 
guisedly with the voice of Browning : 


My old name is lost, 
My distinction of race: 
Now the line has been crossed, 
Must I step to your pace? 
Must I walk as you list, and obey, and smile up 
in your face? 


I am separate still, 
I am I and not you: 
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And my mind and my will, 
As in secret they grew, 
Still are secret, unreached and untouched and 
not subject to you. 


Very clever, as an argument is clever, as a speech is clever ; but 
poetry, to last, should be something more than clever. In so far 
as Browning wears out, does not last with us like the great ones, 
it is just because of this limitation, because only one part of his 
nature is vibrant. Poetry has to-be the expression of the whole 
man, whether in pain or in joy; and the measure of the poetry 
is the measure of the man’s nature, not the measure of the 
subject. Scott’s ‘Bonny Dundee,’ the ballad that sprang up to 
the tune of his horse’s galloping hoofs when a moment of reaction 
came to him among his troubles, utters a fundamental joy : you 
get the whole man there, just as a sudden burst of laughter will 
reveal @ nature more clearly than hours of discussion. Perhaps 
the poems which are worth most to the world are those which 
make no more explicit comment upon existence than a bird’s 
song ; but of this I am certain, the poet’s business is to give to 
the world of his joy. Even in his sorrow joy must be involved, 
Take Shelley, take Musset, take Keats, take any one, and you 
will find this true. I read Mr. Stephens and I gather a great 
deal of the things that make him miserable and depress him, but 
not enough of what thrills and quickens his heart. That is why 
I see him only as a poet in the making : Mr. Davies, now, is the 
poet made. His three volumes of verse, conjoined with his most 
fascinating Autobiography, enable one to trace the process of 
making with unusual completeness. 

William H. Davies was born at a seaport town in 
South Wales, and was brought up in a public-house belonging 
to his grandfather, a retired seaman—‘ Captain Davies, master 
of his own ship.’ His grandparents had the charge of his educa- 
tion, and apprenticed him to picture-framing, by which trade 
he was earning a fair living at the age of twenty-one when his 
grandmother died, leaving him a sum of money, the interest on 
which amounted at first to ten shillings a week; and trustees 
provided the young man with a few pounds to assist him in his 
project of going to the United States. From a passage in the 
Autobiography it appears that he had formed even as a lad the 
hope of a literary career ; but for the first moments, and for many 
a day to come, his one concern was to see the world. 

He saw New York and pushed down into Connecticut ; then 
his money gave out, but not his desire to see, and a chance inquiry 
as to how a man should reach Chicago led him into acquaintance 
with a singular mentor, for the person to whom he had spoken 
was a professional tramp known as Brum. It was very soon 
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demonstrated to Mr. Davies that even when employment was 
hardest to obtain a man could live very well in America as a 
beggar ; and though he does not appear to have shone at begging 
Brum had talent enough for two. 

Thus the poet in the making drifted into sheer vagrancy, and 
for a matter of five years wandered over America, ‘ beating his 
way’ from town to town, sometimes, but rarely, working for 
continuous spells, sometimes crossing the Atlantic in charge of 
cattle on a voyage, camping out in summer, going to gaol in the 
winter, learning nature and man in their most primitive aspects. 
This is not to say that the ordinary tramp is living a poetic life ; 
Mr. Davies makes the contrary quite plain. Living from day to 
day, from hand to mouth, deadens thought and deadens feeling, 
and in @ very curious passage he tells us that whereas in boyhood 
his tongue made him welcome everywhere, all these years of roving 
have left him dumb company. The spirit stayed alive in him, 
yet I think he means to convey that gradually it was being 
smothered. He was no true beggar, in that the idea of steady 
work to gain money for the end which he had always in view 
was in no sense repugnant ; but as often as he saw himself master 
of a few pounds and able to buy books, his companions of the 
moment, having no such alien desires, made an end of the joint 
resources in the nearest gin-shop. He knew and felt that the 
impressions which he had accumulated were growing faint and 
blurred, and needed to be lined in with pen and ink ; he knew also 
that his mind craved the food and the stimulus which only books 
could give; yet vagrancy always got the upper hand. He was 
young, strong, and active ; the open road was a counter-attraction 
in itself, apart from the ties of companionship which in that way 
of life have, it seems, a scarcely limitable force. And when he 
finally went home to draw his accumulated savings—for the ten 
shillings a week had been lying to his credit through these years— 
the Eldorado of Klondyke drew him back again. Once in Canada 
he projected, naturally, to economise his resources by ‘ beating 
his way,’ and once more casual comradeship decided his fate. He 
was now the instructor, as Brum had been his, years before. The 
man with whom he travelled knew nothing of the art of 
‘jumping’ trains, and Mr. Davies, giving him the first and 
easiest chance of leaping on as the carriages moved out of the 
station, was hampered by the other’s slowness, leapt too late 
himself, and fell on the track; he was picked up with a leg 
mangled. It seems to me quite clear that but for this accident 
there would have been one poet the less and one tramp the more, 
with all the fineness of his spirit sodden out in boozing-kens. 

Life held two adventures for this man—one the adventure of 
the open road with its infinite variety, the other the adventure of 
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poetry with its grinding climb. But for the first adventure, to 
make it any way attractive, two legs were needed. For a beggar 
the wooden stump was an endowment, a secure living; but 
evidently the more need Mr. Davies had to beg, the less he liked 
begging. He begged, not with zest, but without reluctance, 
when he knew that work was always to be had for a healthy, 
active man such as he, and when he was conscious, moreover, of 
his weekly income accumulating in Wales. Then, to beg was 
part of the adventure ; now, matters had changed. 

When he got home to Monmouthshire, and was somewhat 
inured to his wooden leg, the new quest began to beckon hope- 
fully. ‘I was now more content with my lot,’ he writes, ‘ deter- 
mined that as my body had failed my brains should now have the 
chance they had longed for when the spirit had been bullied into 
submission by the body’s activity.’ 

That observation makes one realise how great may be the 
power of body over spirit in a strong, active young man. For up 
to this point the story which Mr. Davies has told is one of con- 
tinued failure of will. Something always headed him off his 
purpose, and in the last resort that something was his body’s 
activity. Yet the will which was thus conquered was, as the 
history which follows must show, of amazing strength. 

In one respect at least Mr. Davies’s training had been of use : 
he knew precisely the limits of necessity ; he had made acquaint- 
ance with hunger—valuable knowledge for a man who was going 
to live on an income now reduced to eight shillings a week, paying 
out of that three-and-sixpence for lodging. A year went by in 
writing—first a tragedy, then a long poem, and other things, all 
of which were submitted to publishers and rejected. At last a 
collection of short poems drew an offer to publish at the author’s 
expense, the sum needed being twenty-five pounds. Mr. Davies 
applied to philanthropists for the money—unsuccessfully, as was 
natural. Then he conceived the idea of printing his poems as 
broadsheets and hawking them round. This cost thirty-five 
shillings, and his remaining capital was only thirty-one ; but in a 
fortnight, by reducing weekly expenditure on food from four-and- 
sixpence to half a crown, he had the money: the sheets were 
printed—2000 copies—and he set out on his journey from house 
to house, explaining the urgency of his need to those to whom he 
offered his wares. One day produced one penny, but the story 
of that lamentable quest should be read in Mr. Davies’s own 
simple telling ; and when he got back to his lodging he ‘ started 
with the fury of a madman to burn the copies, and did not rest till 
they were all destroyed.’ That is the first marking point in this 


progress of five years. 
His first two years were spent at one of the Rowton houses 
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under conditions which entirely satisfied the lodger, for by day 
the public libraries were at his disposal. But, as he puts it, it 
chanced that he ‘ knew of one who would be thankful of a couple 
of shillings a week and resolved to make a little sacrifice’ that 
would enable him to send them. In other words, he reduced his 
rate of living from eight shillings to six, and this meant migration 
to a Salvation Army shelter, where cost of lodging was two 
shillings instead of three-and-sixpence. After some four months 
he decided to make another attempt at publication, aiming to 
raise the money needed by travelling as a hawker of laces and 
such like. Three months went by, and during them by various 
shifts life was held in him, but no money gained; then he went 
back to London and spent the winter among the broken men who 
huddled together over the coke fire in a common lodging-house : 
out of that stupor he does not seem to have emerged for twelve 
months. 

Finally the solution was found. Mr. Davies proposed to 
borrow money by mortgaging his income, and when he went to 
his trustee with the proposal the trustee undertook to advance 201. 
when Mr. Davies should have saved 101. Thus all that was 
needed was to live from June to January without spending any 
money. And so again the vagrant went on tramp—but with a 
Mecca full in view. 


Now followed [he writes] a strange experience, an experience for which 
there is no name; for I managed to exist, and yet had neither the courage to 
beg or sell. Certainly at times I was desperately inclined to steal; but 
chance left nothing for my eyes to covet, and I passed harmlessly on. When 
I suffered most from lack of rest, or bodily sustenance, as my actual expe- 
rience became darker the thoughts of the future became brighter as the 
stars shine to correspond with the night’s shade. 

I travelled alone, in spite of the civilities of other tramps, who desired 
company, so as to allow no strange voice to disturb my dreams. Some of 
these men had an idea that I was mad, because I could give them little 
information as to the towns and villages through which I had that very 
day passed, They inquired as to the comforts and conditions of a town’s 
workhouse, of which I knew nothing, for I had not entered it. They 
inquired as to its best lodging-house, of which I was again ignorant, having 
slept in the open air. They inquired how far I had come that day, which 
I could not immediately tell them; and they were curious to know how 
far I was going, which I did not know. The strangest part of this expe- 
rience was that I received help from people without having made a glance of 
appeal and without having opened my mouth. When I asked for water, 
tea or milk was often brought, and food invariably followed. I began to 
look on this as a short life of sacrifice killing a few worthless hours so as 
to enjoy thousands of better ones, and I blessed every morning that ushered 
in a new day, and worshipped every Sabbath night that closed another 
week. 


The days wore to an end and spring brought publication. I 
look at the poor paper-covered volume, end of so long desire, and 
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am glad that I was not consulted on its chances of success. Thirty 
copies were sent out for review, and what could have been pre- 
dicted followed: ‘a couple of not very significant notices and 
nothing else. Again Mr. Davies had the impulse to destroy, but 
was fortunately checked by the material difficulty of burning two 
hundred books. Yet to destroy was not to give up the quest ; he 
meant only to repeat the process, write more poems, again 
mortgage his income, and again goon tramp. Such a will does 
not know defeat, and at last he ‘ swore a great oath that these 
copies, good or bad, should maintain me till the end of the year.’ 
He sent them round to individuals, asking that if the volume 
pleased its price should be sent him. The upshot was that about 
sixty copies sold (for half a crown each), and that the book came 
into the hands of people who recognised its merit, one of whom 
was ‘a playwriter, an Irishman, as to whose mental qualification 
the world is divided, but whose heart is unquestionably great.’ 
So writes Mr. Davies, judging Mr. G. B. Shaw not as the world 
judges him. Mr. Shaw tells the story in his own way in the 
introductory preface to the prose work upon which he has fixed 
its preposterously unsuitable title, The Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp. That name with its superficial air of pose would have 
headed me away from the volume any day : I owe to chance and 
the lack of choice in a summer holiday my acquaintance with one 
of the simplest, most unaffected, and most informing narratives 
of a life that I have ever read. Probably Mr. Shaw wanted 
revenge upon a writer who had praised Mr. Shaw’s heart at the 
expense of his head. 

But my business is with the poems. Let us see what kind of 
poetry was the outcome of these thirty odd years of a life whose 
adult period had been spent among tramps and sturdy beggars, 
street-singers, fish-porters, sellers of flypapers, cadgers of every 
category. Here are the opening lines, and Milton is plainly 
their master : 

London! What utterance the mind finds here, 
In its academy of art, richer 

Than that proud temple which made Ophir poor, 
And the resources famed of Sheba’s Queen. 


A singular voice, surely, to come from a dosshouse ; and the 
critic had not even to turn the page before this met him : 
And not without sweet sounds to hear; as I 
Have heard the music like a hiding child, 
Low chuckling its delight behind a wall, 


That with a sudden burst and joyous cry 
Out leapt and on my heart threw its sweet weight. 


How the movement of the verse suggests the rush and impact 
of that merry onset! And here, beyond the unmistakably 
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Miltonic opening, you have the voice of Mr. Davies himself, the 
poet who has rapturous vision of things pure, simple, and childlike, 
laughter and sunshine, the ever-renewing youth of the world. 

The poem tells of this vision seen across a hell of drink. One 
would call it, I suppose, a prose idyll. In other and shorter pieces 
the life of the dosshouse is sketched—sometimes with humour, 
sometimes shot through with beauty, called into memory by an 
unseen singer’s voice, and once.and most terribly in the descrip- 
tion of the poisonous coke fire. That is hideous—hideous as 
anything that Mr. Stephens calls up before us—yet it is human. 
We enter into it, our life also fights against the stupefying 
vapour : Mr. Stephens sees his garbage-littered street, the black 
cave of the lodging-house door, his blear-eyed cabmen; but he 
sees them from aloof and apart. Where he breeds in us disgust 
only, Mr. Davies evokes a human ruth. 

Yet—and here is the essence—no poet was ever less inclined 
than Mr. Davies to dwell on ugliness. While he lived in the reek 
of that squalor it pervaded his vision; he scarcely could be un- 
conscious of it for a moment. But the goal once achieved, Mr. 
Davies was a free man: he had made his footing, and now he 
could afford to set his face for home. He left London for Wales. 

In the second volume, New Poems, we still find him dwelling 
here and there upon those years of slavery. He writes in ‘ Hope 
Abandoned ’ of his blackest times : 


Here in these slums to sleep and wake again, 
Fretted at night by brutal cries of pain, 

Year after year: I who alone had hours 

With Nature to share woods and fields of flowers. 


But in the third book, Nature Poems, all this has gone from 
him ; it is only the shadow against which he sets his joy—his 
‘Happy Life.’ 


O what a life is this I lead, 

Far from the hum of human greed ; 

Where crows, like merchants dressed in black, 
Go leisurely to work and back ; 

Where swallows leap and dive and float, 
And cuckoo sounds his cheerful note ; 

Where skylarks now in clouds do rave, 
Half-mad with fret that their souls have 

By hundreds far more joyous notes 

Than they can manage with their throats. 


The ploughman’s heavy horses run 

The field as if in fright—for fun, 

Or stand and laugh in voices shrill ; 

Or roll upon their backs until 

The sky’s kicked small enough—they think ; 
Then to a pool they go and drink. 
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The kine are chewing their old cud, 
Dreaming, and never think to add 
Fresh matter that will taste—as they 
Lie motionless, and dream away. 

I hear the sheep a-coughing near ; 

Like little children, when they hear 
Their elders’ sympathy—so these 

Sheep force their coughs on me, and please; 
And many a pretty lamb I see, 

Who stops his play on seeing me, 

And runs and tells his mother then. 
Lord, who would live in towns with men, 
And hear the hum of human greed— 
With such a life as this to lead. 


It is only in this third book that we begin to get echoes of the 
earlier days when Mr. Davies was vagrant by choice, not by 
necessity. That is the vagrancy out of which comes poetry. 
When Mr. Stephens tells us ‘What the tramp said’ he puts 
into verse the sullen groan of the out-of-work, those who tramp 
because they must, when they must—not when weather tempts 
them. If he can count himself free from that necessity, I gather 
from his book, that is because he has the ‘ Fifty Pounds a Year 
and a Pension’ of which he writes also. But the price of that 
freedom is, it seems, a slavery. 


I can never see the sun walk in the dawn 
On a lawn, 

Where the lark sang mad with rapture as he came 
Robed in flame 

Racing on to where the mountains’ foreheads loom 
Through the gloom. 


For I’ve sat my life away with pen and rule 
On a stool 

Totting little lines of figures, and so will, 
Tho’ the chill 

And the languor of grey hairs upon my brow 
Mocks me now. 


I ask myself: Suppose Mr. Stephens had eight shillings a 
week, would he be a free man? For my part, I should not. Mr. 
Davies is, because that gives him enough to eat, and having 
achieved recognition he can live in the country and get his poems 
published without needing to go on tramp. Yet it is quite 
evident that the same Mr. Davies, whom nothing could daunt, 
was effectively cut off from poetry by too much freedom ; and Mr. 
Stephens has shown by his volume that even along with drudgery 
(perhaps with intervals of not voluntary tramping) the making 
of a poet can go on. The technique can be acquired, and Mr. 
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Stephens has much more facility than the Welsh writer. But 
technique will profit nothing—even passion will profit nothing -- 
unless a poet can give us of his joy. I should hardly go back to 
Mr. Davies’s poem on the lodging-house fire, in spite of all its 
tragic force, and certainly not to the lines on ‘ Hope Abandoned.’ 
It is for the sake of that elemental joy, like the joy of the earth 
over rain, or of the dam licking her new-born cub, which is the 
poet’s deepest attribute, and which I find in many of his poems, 
that I should always return to Mr. Davies; it is the lack of it that 
might keep me away from Mr. Stephens. The ultimate and 
crowning need in the making of a poet is a wise heart. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF MR. GLADSTONE 


Tue famous novelist Whyte Melville once told me that in his later 
books he found himself repeating what he had said before in 
different words, but latterly he had taken to repeating the same 
things in the same words, and his publishers were beginning to 
remonstrate. I am afraid, in talking of Mr. Gladstone, this may 
be my case. 

One hundred years ago, beyond the memory of the oldest 
among us, Mr. Gladstone was born in his father’s house in Liver- 
pool, and now we are celebrating the centenary of that event. 

These centenaries, Mr. Frederic Harrison, I think wisely, tells 
us, should date from the death and not the birth of great men. 
There is nothing new or fresh, he says, to record. Any survey of 
such lives cannot be treated as ancient history, for ancient history 
cannot, or should not, be written of men who so recently were 
present with us. But the centenary is here, and how can we 
best celebrate it? Surely by keeping alive in our hearts a vivid 
recollection of a noble, perhaps the noblest career that this 
country has ever witnessed—a career from early youth to extreme 
old age spotless and pure. Professor Blackie well describes him 
as being ‘so genuine, so simple, so susceptible of a pure 
enthusiasm ; so detached from self, so attached to things ; kindly, 
pure and noble.’ 

Some psychologists aver that ideas must be somewhat con- 
densed, retained from the time of their formation, laid away 
unregarded in the uttermost fringe of consciousness, but they 
still persist as a conscious fact, only waiting their time to attract 
the attention and come to the front again. What a splendid 
example of this theory is afforded by Mr. Gladstone! He was 
endowed with a wonderful memory. He told Arnold Morley 
that he could describe with accuracy the pattern of a cotton gown 
worn by his nurse as she carried him up to bed; and he has 
frequently told me that he could recollect being put on the dinner- 
table of his father’s house, at the age of three, when a dinner 
was given to celebrate Canning’s return for Liverpool. He had 
a vivid recollection of being in an hotel in Princes Street, 
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Edinburgh, when the windows were blown in by the concussion 
of the guns fired from the castle to celebrate Napoleon’s abdi- 
cation at Fontainbleau in 1814; and this memory was cultivated 
to the end of his life. 

In 1881 I was discussing the substitution of a beer duty for a 
malt tax. He began the conversation by assuming that under the 
malt tax the profit of the maltster was 3 per cent. on the quarter of 
malt. I interrupted him by saying it was 4 per cent. ‘ Surely,’ he 
said, ‘ you told me it was 3 percent.’ I was sure of my ground, and 
so maintained my position. Turning to Mr. Young, who had 
in early life been in the Excise service, he said, ‘ Can you recollect 
as far back as 1832?’ ‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘and the profit was 
then 3 per cent.’ ‘ Ah,’ said Mr. Gladstone, much relieved, ‘I 
now see how I got that figure in my head; I was elected for 
Newark in that year, and I then studied the incidence of the 
malt duty.’ Fifty years ago! 

Later on I was walking down to Downing Street when I was 
overtaken by Bertram Currie, who asked me to beg Mr. Gladstone 
to speak on bimetallism, which was the subject of debate in the 
House of Commons on that night. I thought it was out of the 
question, for I knew he had been entirely occupied with other 
things of late. However, I gave him Currie’s message, and he 
gaily said he would not mind speaking on it if it came on before 
dinner ; the result being that he made a speech which was repro- 
duced in every European country, and had a greater effect in 
explaining the simple common sense of the currency, and in 
counteracting the unfounded and too often self-interested argu- 
ments of the bimetallist, than any other utterance of that time. 

I asked him the next morning how he had managed it. ‘ Oh,’ 
he said, ‘I knew the history of the thing pretty well, and Har- 
court told me what had happened of late, so I had no difficulty.’ 

Mr. Bright, whom I met at dinner, told me of his having sat 
next a lady, who, after the vulgar fashion of the day, abused Mr. 
Gladstone. ‘ Madam,’ said Mr. Bright, ‘ have you any children? 
If you have, show Mr. Gladstone to them, and, if you can, get 
him to shake hands with them. They will in after days thank you 
for having shown them the greatest, the noblest, and the purest 
of British statesmen.’ 

In later years Mr. Bright told me that from tens of thousands 
of poor men’s cottages prayers were nightly offered up for Mr. 
Gladstone, and to-day perhaps numbers of our countrymen will 
be turned away, it may be, for a little from the sordid cares 
of life, to the memory of the great man who achieved so much 
for our country. 

Hamlet in his cynical mood said, ‘There’s hope a great 
man’s memory may outlive his life half a year,’ but, as the 
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patriot Mazzini said, ‘ Individuals die, but the amount of truth 
they have taught, and the sum of good they have done, dies not 
with them.’ 

The history of Mr. Gladstone’s life has been written by a 
master hand, and it is the history of England. His burning love 
of liberty, as John Morley, writing of Edmund Burke, says, was 
directed by a powerful intellect and inspired by an interest in 
human well being, which of its own virtue bore the orator into 
the sustaining air of the upper gods. Concentrated passion and 
exhaustive knowledge have never entered into a more formidable 
combination. 

This was early shown to the world in his moving account 
of the horrors of the Neapolitan prisons, which he exposed with 
a courage which never deserted him. But my memory takes 
me more strongly back to the time when, in 1868, he first became 
Prime Minister and gave me his confidence, which lasted to the 
day of his death. The old cynical saying that no man is a hero 
to his valet does not hold good here at any rate, for every day’s 
intimate knowledge of the man increased with compound interest 
my love and admiration. He was then at the zenith of his power, 
in the full sunshine of a triumphal career of duty, virtue, power, 
and renown; trusted by the country, adored by the people, he 
created a Cabinet, of which, alas! none remain, an Administration 
which, inspired by his strength, led by his genius, achieved more 
legislative triumphs than any Government before or since. I soon 
learnt the beauty of his domestic life, the devotion of every hour 
to duty, the toleration for the opiniom of those who differed from 
him, and I learnt how true was what Lord Salisbury said—that he 
was guided in every step he took, in all the efforts he made, by a 
high moral ideal. 

The late Lord Dalhousie, for whom Mr. Gladstone entertained 
a great affection, complained to me that Mr. Gladstone had done 
infinite harm to him and his contemporaries by establishing a 
level so high as to make it for them impossible of attainment. 
Indeed, he was not in the roll of common men, ‘ Nihil tetegit 
quod non ornavit,’ but, more than that, no controversy but he 
raised it to a higher level. Whatever he undertook he entered 
into it with his whole heart, and with an absolute belief that 
what he did was right. There was no room in his life for idle 
regrets. On many points he changed his views, but he was ever 
conscious that when he held them he had been convinced at the 
time that he was right, and acted solely on what his conscience 
then dictated to him. 

He once said, ‘I have made many mistakes in my political 
career, God knows, but I can honestly assert that I have never 
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said or done anything in politics in which I did not sincerely 
believe.’ How few could make such a boast with truth. 

I soon got to ‘ know him at home,’ as we used to say at Eton, 
and there the simplicity of his daily life became even more 
apparent. Daily church, daily methods, whether in business or 
in recreation. But his unlimited youthfulness was perhaps the 
most wonderful, with a fulness and a sweetness which no touch 
of age diminished. He was so easily amused with simple stories 
which would not move to laughter the schoolboys of to-day. He 
was often accused of a lack of humour, but, as Lord Acton used 
to say, a change in this respect took place in later years, and the 
sense of humour increased. 

It was in his eighty-third year that Mr. Gladstone was called 
upon to enter into his fourth Administration. It was a tragedy 
from the beginning. ‘This is unnatural to me at my time of 
life,’ he said, as we once more entered the historic gate of 
Downing Street. It was a courageous act to undertake a Govern- 
ment at his age, among men who were, as he often said, for the 
most part in their cradles when he entered official life; and yet, 
with a youthful vigour, he faced the responsibility. A cynical 
friend of mine said, ‘ Tell everybody he is ninety-two instead 
of eighty-two, and they will only love him the more.’ 

But the times were out of joint ; his old love of economy was 
not for these days. He revolted from the ever-increasing 
expenditure on the Army and Navy. How often did he tell me 
that. the militarism even of his day was inaugurating a race for 
bankruptcy among the nations of Europe. We, unfortunately, 
set the pace, and Europe is following madly towards the goal of 
financial bankruptcy. The old Whig motto of peace, retrench- 
ment, and reform was dear to him to the very last. Who to-day 
can think of peace and not bless the author of arbitration in the 
place of war; of retrenchment, without contemplating his suc- 
cessful economies in public expenditure and his struggles for it to 
the very end ; of reform, and not think of all that he carried in our 
Constitution ? 

In 1892 I was the guest of Mr. Armitstead at Biarritz. John 
Morley was of the party, and it can well be imagined how delightful 
were the conversations which I was privileged to hear. The days 
of Tory rule were drawing to a close, and the formation of a new 
Government naturally absorbed much of the time, but John 
Morley skilfully strayed into the flowery meadows of literature, 
and Mr. Gladstone talked of Lucretius and compared him with 
Virgil, though the second Zineid could not have been written by 
Lucretius. He spoke highly of Catullus and Persius. He deplored 
the neglect of Italian literature, which was the real foundation of 
all literature. Dante was supposed to have visited Oxford. He 
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compared the philosophy of Butler and Locke, and Morley 
attributed all the philosophy he knew to Mr. J. 8S. Mill. 

The world, Mr. Gladstone said, hardly appreciated the debt 
we owed to the clergy in our poetry—Crabbe, Heber, Newman, 
Keble, Trench, Kingsley, Faber, C. Tennyson, Milman, Wolfe, 
and others. Above all our English poets he should place Tenny- 
son first. Matthew Arnold’s Dover Beach, Rugby Chapel, and 
Thyrsis were very fine. Arthur Hallam said Wordsworth might 
have been a great philosopher or a great poet, but his poetry 
spoiled his philosophy and his philosophy his poetry. 

On one occasion Mr. Gladstone said how he should have liked 
to see Cromwell pitted against Napoleon. Cromwell was a great 
man, but he doubted his having any distinct love of religious 
liberty. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone thought, was the wittiest man 
he had come across in Parliament; in reply to a quotation made 
by Peel he said, ‘I find no fault with the right hon. gentleman’s 
quotation, for I find that he never makes one unless it has 
previously received the approbation of Parliament.’ 

In 1895 I was again the guest of Mr. Armitstead at Biarritz. 
Much had changed since our last visit. The departure from eco- 
nomic expenditure weighed heavily on Mr. Gladstone at the end 
of his official life, which was surely approaching, but in spite 
of the cloud that overhung him there were times when he would 
put aside his troubles and talk as in old days. Need I say 
how each conversation sank into my heart as I felt how near 
we were to the end? 

We always rejoiced with Mr. Gladstone’s reminiscences of 
his youth. He told us of a journey he undertook from Hawarden 
to Munich in the early ‘thirties, and I think he said it took him 
a week to reach London, where his first step was to ascertain 
where he would be most likely to find a vessel to take him across 
the Channel. He was told Brighton, and to Brighton he went, 
to learn that the packet had just started. Under the advice of 
experts he went to Dover, where he found a vessel to which he 
was taken in a little boat, and continued his journey to Paris. 
He compared this state of things with the wonderful organising 
power of Mr. Cook, of whom he was a great admirer. One 
evening before his departure for Biarritz, just before dinner, he 
took up a magazine—I forget its name—and found himself 
immersed in an article on the ‘ Holy Eucharist,’ which he found 
so engrossing and so deep that it gave him a headache. The 
writer turned out to be Mr. Webster, a clergyman of the Church 
of England whose health did not permit of his living in England, 
and who was then residing with his wife and child in the hills 
about fifteen miles from Biarritz. Mr. Gladstone took an early 


opportunity of asking him to visit him, and found him to be a 
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thorough master of the Basque language and people, which in- 
tensely interested him. On his return to England, Mr. Gladstone 
recommended Mr. Webster for a pension on the Civil List, which 
he considered was intended for authors of works of high intellectual 
merit, but not of such a nature as to produce a pecuniary recom- 
pense. 

At St. Sebastian Mr. Gladstone was shown over a bull ring 
by a boy evidently keen in this Spanish sport, but turning round 
he said, ‘ Ah! my cow was enough for me,’ alluding to an attack 
made upon him at Hawarden by an angry heifer. These trivial 
stories will ever remain engraved on my memory, however little 
they may interest others, but Mr. Gladstone being dead yet 
speaketh. How often do we hear appeals to the language of 
statesmen whose authority was great in their day? But references 
are constantly made to all that he has said. 

As an old friend of his I have been frequently asked during 
these financial discussions, ‘ What would Mr. Gladstone have 
thought of such and such points?’ and I have always remarked 
that the inquirer answered the question in the sense that he 
desired, and never waited for my answer, which would be that 
Mr. Gladstone would have moved with the times and their 
necessities ; but had he lived in youthful vigour he would have 
set his face as a flint against the expenditure, and still more 
against the cries for expenditure of those who are unwilling to pay 
for it. And now throughout the country will be recalled those 
words spoken by him in his last speech—those solemn words 
uttering his prophetic warning of a shortly coming time when the 
co-existence of a representative and a non-representative assembly 
with equal authority must cease, and the time has now come when 
the problem must be brought to an issue. 

Mr. Gladstone, like all good workmen, was enamoured of his 
instruments. He was indeed the most loyal of masters, and, as 
Sir Erskine May said, he was the best friend the Civil Service ever 
had. If he became enamoured of them, they were absolutely 
devoted to him. On the occasion of his golden wedding he was 
good enough to dine with his old staff, and when dinner was over 
they presented him with an inkstand. Mr. Gladstone was never 
accused of being wanting in words, but on this occasion I well 
recollect his strong emotion as, with a glance at Sir Arthur Godley, 
who he knew must have been the author of the classical inscrip- 
tion,’ he simply said, ‘ How kind ; how kind!’ 

1 Viro admodum Honorabili Gulielmo E. Gladstone Decimum a nuptiis 
lustrum feliciter claudenti a.p. viii Kal. Aug. mpcccixxxix J. M. Carmichael, 
A. Godley, G. Gower, W. B. Gurdon, E. H. Hamilton, 8. G. Lyttelton, H. W. 
Primrose, H. Seymour, R. E. Welby, A. E. West, Qui Secretioribus ejus consiliis 


admissi Ideo se Praecipue Fortunatos Aistimant Quod Rebus Publicis Tali 
Auspice Magistro Fautore Amico Aliquantulum Interesse contigerit. 
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Once more after his resignation did I meet him, at his great 
friend Lord Armitstead’s, in Scotland. Then he was suffering 
with heroic courage constant pain. But his patience and un- 
selfishness were ever before me, and recalled an instance of 
thought for others which was very beautiful. After his operation 
for cataract by Dr. Nettleship, something, through his own care- 
lessness it must be admitted, went wrong. On his realisation of 
this his first words were, ‘I am so sorry for Nettleship.’ 

At last the end which he had so ardently wished for, and for 
which he was so well prepared, came, and not only England, but 
the whole civilised world mourned his loss. All the nations that 
had attained their freedom, all those who were still struggling 
for it, joined in their tributes to the great memory of Gladstone, 
‘one of the glories of mankind.’ 


Oh, strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force 
Surely has not been left vain. 
Somewhere surely afar 

In the sounding labour house vast 

Of being is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm. 


ALGERNON WusT. 
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THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION AND 
MUTUAL AID 


In a series of articles, published originally in this Review and 
reproduced since with additional matter in book form,’ I 
endeavoured to show the importance of sociability and habits of 
mutual aid in the evolution of both the animal world and the human 
race. Later on, in an essay, ‘ The Morality of Nature,’”* I examined 
the influence which sociability and mutual aid, representing a 
dominant feature in the life of animals, must have exercised upon 
the development of the first ethical conceptions of our earliest 
human ancestors, at a time when they were living in close contact 
with Nature. I spoke also in this essay of the remarkable attempt 
made by Darwin to explain the origin of the moral sense of man 
by a general prevalence, among sociable animals, of the social 
instinct over the individual instinct. 

This essay was an introduction to a study of the growth of ethical 
ideals in mankind from those modest beginnings to the great 
heights reached in the course of history. It appears, however, 
that before proceeding further with such a study it is necessary 
to clear up a certain misunderstanding. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the hesitation of many biologists to recognise sociability 
and mutual aid as a fundamental feature of animal life is due to 
the contradiction they see between such a recognition and the 
hard Malthusian struggle for life which they consider as the very 
foundation of the Darwinian theory of evolution. Even when 
they are reminded that Darwin himself, in the Descent of Man, 
recognised the dominating value of sociability and ‘ sympathetic’ 
feelings for the preservation of species, they cannot reconcile this 
assertion with the part that Darwin and Wallace assigned to the 
individual Malthusian struggle for individual advantages in their 
theory of Natural Selection. 

It is useless to deny that a certain contradiction exists. Ifa 

1 Nineteenth Century, September and November 1890, April 1891, January 
1892, August and September 1894, January and June 1896; Mutual Aid: a 


Factor of Evolution, 1902 (Heinemann). 
2 Nineteenth Century and After, March 1905. 
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strenuous Malthusian struggle for food and for the possibility of 
leaving progeny is carried on within each animal group to the 
extent admitted by most Darwinians (which must be admitted 
if the natural selection of individual variations plays the part that 
is attributed to it), then it excludes the possibility of association 
being a prevalent feature among animals. And, vice versa, if 
association prevails in the animal world to the extent we see it 
depicted in the works of our best field zoologists—the very founders 
of descriptive zoology: Pallas, Azara, Rengger, Audubon, Nau- 
mann, Prince Wied, Brehm, &c.; if sociable feelings among 
animals are so developed that they fight in common their enemies, 
send out scouts before repairing to their feeding grounds, keep 
sentries, protect the retreat of their herds, and so on, up to 
self-sacrifice in the interest of the group—then struggle for life 
cannot possibly have the aspect of an acute inner war within each 
tribe and group. It cannot be a struggle for individual advantages. 
It must be an associated struggle of the group against its common 
enemies and the hostile agencies of environment. Natural selec- 
tion in this case also takes a quite different aspect. 

The contradiction must therefore be cleared up; and the only 
way to do it is to examine the gradual evolution of Darwinism 
since the appearance of the Origin of Species, and to see what 
ideas prevail now as regards the part of Struggle for Life in the 
present conceptions of evolution. 

The subject is immense. So let us limit it, always keeping 
in view our special point : the place of Mutual Aid and of Struggle 
for Life in the theory of evolution. For that purpose we will 
examine, first, the evolution of Darwin’s ideas as it appears from 
his voluminous correspondence ; we shall see how, after having 
himself indicated the three different aspects which Struggle for 
Life may take in Nature, he gradually came, in an indirect way, 

. to attribute less and less value to the individual struggle inside 
the species, and to recognise more significance for the associated 
struggle against environment ; and next we shall have to see how 
the mass of experimental researches made within the last twenty- 
five years about the influence of surroundings upon the forms of 
plants and animals, has modified opinion in favour of the direct 
action of environment, which lays much less stress on struggle 
for life as a species-producing agency than is required by the 
theory of Natural Selection. 
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When Darwin began to think about the variability of species, 
the dominant opinion in academic circles, especially in this country , 
was entirely in favour of immutability. To believe that species 
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could vary otherwise than temporarily, and that two or more 
species might have descended from common ancestors, was a 
heresy sufficient to destroy for ever the reputation of a man of 
science. Even the more courageous thinkers, like Huxley, feeling 
that once they admitted doubt about immutability they would 
have to go to the end, preferred to retain an attitude of scepticism 
and not to touch this subject at all.* ‘It is like confessing a 
murder,’ Darwin wrote to Hooker in 1844, when he told him 
that he was almost convinced that species are not immutable, 
and that, after a good deal of reading, he thought he had ‘ found 
out (here’s presumption !) the simple way by which species become 
exquisitely adapted to various ends.’* 

Under such conditions, the main point for Darwin was to 
demonstrate, first, that there are no immutable species : that all of 
them give birth to countless variations which can be transmitted to 
the offspring. Once variability could be proved to that extent, the 
study of it would reveal those natural causes which are capable 
of giving stability to certain variations, and of transforming tem- 
porary varieties into those more stable forms which we describe 
as species. To study, then, the variations of domestic animals 
obtained by our breeders was an excellent way of attacking the 
prejudice of invariability. This is what Darwin did. He col- 
lected an immense mass of data showing that amid the domesti- 
cated animals accidental variation continually goes on in all 
directions, to a degree quite unsuspected by men of science. 

The next step was to suppose that a similar variability exists 
among the wild animals as well, and that tlicre goes on in Nature, 
under certain conditions, a process of selection similar to the 
selection resorted to by the breeders. Variability in the state 
of Nature being proved in its turn, there would remain only the 
necessity of finding a substitute in Nature for the breeder’s con- 
scient choice of certain forms in preference to others. Malthus’s 
Essay on Population, which Darwin came across in 1838, 
supplied him, as is known, with a possible cause for natural 
selection. It was ‘ struggle for life ’—the survival of the fittest. 

Plants and animals, he reasoned, breed in such proportions 
that if a considerable portion of those that are born every year 
was not exterminated, every square mile of the earth’s surface 
would soon be peopled with far more living beings than it could 
ever support. There must be, therefore, a violent ‘ struggle 
for existence’ between the competitors, before a considerable 


* See Huxley’s chapter, ‘On the Reception of the Origin of Species,’ in 
Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, edited by his son Francis Darwin, 3 vols., 
London, 1888, ii. 179-205, especially the letters of Lyell (October 3, 1859) and 
Whewell, quoted in this sketch. 

4 Life and Letters, ii. 23; also More Letters of Charles Darwin, edited by 
Francis Darwin, 2 vols., London, 1893, i. 40. 
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number of them succumb ; and during this struggle those which 
are less suited to their conditions of existence will be eliminated, 
while the best suited will survive. These last will leave more 
progeny, and in the subsequent generations those variations 
which had helped the parents to survive will go on increasing 
in the same direction, owing to a continued selection of the fittest. 
This double process of elimination and survival he described as 
natural selection. It plays in Nature the same part as the breeder 
plays among the domesticated animals with an artificial selection 
guided by his taste or fancy.° 

If the external conditions change at the same time—so much 
the better, because there will be a greater number of variations to 
choose from (changing conditions increase the tendency to vary) 
and a greater number of competitors—the birth-rate often 
increasing in new conditions. Consequently there will be a 
sharper struggle for life and a better selection. 

This was, then, the so often misunderstood substance of 
Darwin’s ideas. ‘ Variability and Natural Selection.’ The one 
supplying the material for selection, and the other giving a certain 
fixity to those variations which are useful for a given portion of 
the species under its actual conditions of existence.‘ Of these 
two elements the first, i.e. Variability, was amply proved by 
the immense mass of facts collected by Darwin. As to Natural 
Selection, it was offered as a working hypothesis only, which had 
to be tested before it should be accepted as a probable theory— 
this being the usual way in inductive science. Darwin’s hypo- 


‘thesis had, however, a great advantage. It explained the 


wonderful adaptations of animals and plants to their surroundings, 
which had always been a puzzle for all observers of Nature, and 
it was free at the same time both from a supernatural, teleological 
intervention, and from all metaphysics. Such metaphysical 
‘words ’ as ‘ the conscious adaptation of the organism to its sur- 
roundings,’ which Lamarck had introduced, in addition to the 
effects of use and disuse of different organs, disappeared. The 
hypothesis of natural selection permitted the explorers, whom it 
invited to enter a new field of research, to study and to group the 
facts, and thus to discover those other natural causes besides the 


5 At the outset, A. R. Wallace remarks, no discrimination was made between 
‘natural preservation,’ which is the true domain of natural selection, and 
‘selection’ properly speaking. A great deal of confusion resulted therefrom. 
(See Darwinism, an Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with Some 
of its Applications, 2nd edition, London, 1889.) 

6 This was not always understood by the early reviewers of Darwin’s work. 
‘Indeed,’ he wrote, ‘I have over and over again said in the Origin that Natural 
Selection does nothing without variability. . . . But I agree that I have somehow 
(Hooker says it is owing to my title) not made the great and manifest impor- 
tance of previous variability plain enough.’ (More Letters, i. 193 ; letter to Charles 
Lyell, August 21, 1861.) 
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natural selection of chance variations, which might also give the 
same wonderful adaptations of organic forms to an infinite variety 
of surroundings.’ 

It is certainly true that Darwin felt a sort of paternal predilee- 
tion for his hypothesis of Natural Selection, and that he unduly 
minimised the direct action of surroundings upon the living 
beings. He openly acknowledged it later on. But one sees 
from his letters how anxious he was at the outset that his views 
on the origin of species should not be confounded with those of 
Lamarck, and still more so with the bold hypotheses that had 
been brought forward in the famous book, Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation, especially in its first edition. He was 
careful, therefore, to state that his views, although they led to 
similar conclusions of transformation, were widely different as to 
the means by which transmutation was achieved. 

Creation or Modification—that was for Darwin the main point. 
‘I only mean change of species by descent. That seems to me 
the turning point,’ he wrote to his friend Asa Gray even s0 
late as May 1863. ‘ Personally, of course, I care much about 
Natural Selection; but that seems to me utterly unimportant, 
compared to the question of Creation or Modification ’ (Life and 
Letters, ii. 371). ‘Indeed, I have never hinted,’ he wrote to 
Hooker in 1860, ‘ that Natural Selection is ‘‘ the efficient cause 
to the exclusion of the other ’’—i.e. variability from climate &ec. 
The very term selection implies something, i.e. variation or 
difference to be selected. . . .”* Many passages from his letters 
express the same idea. 

Darwin knew perfectly well that Natural Selection was only 
an hypothesis, and that to be accepted as a theory it required two 
tests : its capacity of explaining a vast number of facts, including 
the difficult cases, and some proof to show that the processes it 
appealed to are really going on in Nature.” And when one studies 

7 Speaking of Huxley’s lecture, Darwin wrote to Hooker on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary 1860 : ‘ He gave no just idea of Natural Selection. I have always looked at 
the doctrine of Natural Selection as an hypothesis which, if it explained several 
large classes of facts, would deserve to be ranked as a theory deserving accept- 
ance ; and this, of course, is my own opinion.’ (More Letters, i. 139-140.) 

8 ‘Heaven forfend me,’ he wrote to Hooker in the already mentioned letter, 
‘from Lamarck nonsense of a ‘“‘ tendency to progression,’’ ‘‘ adaptations from 
the slow willing of animals,’ &c. But the conclusions I am led to are not widely 
different from his; though the means of. change are wholly so.’ (Life and 
Letters, ii. 40.) 

® Life and Letters, iii. 317. By ‘Climate’ Darwin understands in this 
and many other letters the sum of external physical conditions. 

%° Speaking of Huxley’s lecture at the Royal Institution, he wrote to 
Hooker (February 14, 1860) that he was glad to find that Huxley agrees with 
his manner of looking at the subject; ‘only that he rates higher than I do 
the necessity of Natural Selection being shown to be a vera causa always in 
action’ (More Letters, i. 140). ‘It seems to me that an hypothesis is developed 
into a theory solely by explaining an ample lot of facts,’ he wrote to Asa 
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his work and letters, one is really struck by the infinite pains he 
took to test the value of Natural Selection as an hypothesis capable 
of explaining the greatest imaginable variety of biological facts 
and the most complex problems offered by evolution. 

As to the second of the tests to which an hypothesis has to 
be submitted—the extent of the processes it appeals to—Darwin 
apparently left it to the study he was going to make of Struggle 
for Life and Natural Selection in his great work on Variation in 
the State of Nature. This is probably why, in the Origin of 
Species, he gave, as proofs of an acute Malthusian struggle, only 
the arithmetical argument of possible—not actual—increase of 
animals, the fact of rapid increase of European species imported 
into other countries, and a paragraph of a few lines only containing 
a few indirect proofs, some of which appear now to be open to a 
different interpretation.“ He mentioned in the Origin (p. 50) 
the three different forms which struggle for life may take in 
nature, saying that ‘there must be in every case a struggle for 
existence, either one individual with another of the same species, 
or with individuals of distinct species, or with the physical con- 
ditions of life’ (Origin, p. 50); but he did not even try to dis- 
criminate between these three aspects of struggle, so widely 
different as to their consequences for the genesis of new species 
and for natural selection altogether. He left it for a future 
occasion. ‘In my future work,’ he wrote, ‘ this subject will be 
treated, as it well deserves, at greater length.” And we know 
from his letters that he tried to get information about the birds, 
in order to see whether the majority of the arithmetically 
computed competitors which disappear every year are not 
destroyed already in the eggs, or as fledglings, so as to deprive 
the struggle for life of its competitive character and render it 
entirely metaphoric. Unfortunately, he never terminated this 
part of his researches. 

With his really wonderful powers of generalisation, Darwin 
had conceived the problem of evolution on such a wide scale that 
his work tended to become a synthesis of all biological knowledge. 
Besides variability and natural selection, he studied such wide 
branches as the evolution of instincts, sexual selection, the geologi- 






































Gray in 1860 (Life and Letters, ii. 286); and he enumerated the various 
groups of facts which Natural Selection could explain. Very similar views 
are stated by Huxley in the article he contributed to the edition of Dar- 
win’s letters : ‘We wanted,’ he says, ‘ not to pin our faith to that or any other 
speculation, but to get hold of clear and definite conceptions which could be 
brought face to face with facts and have their validity tested. The Origin pro- 
vided us with the working hypothesis we sought’ (‘On the Reception of the 
Origin of Species,’ in Life and Letters, ii. 197). 

11 Origin of Species, iii. 59 of the sixth edition. About the validity 
of these last proofs, see Mutual Aid, p. 61, and Professor J. Arthur Thomson, 
The Study of Animal Life, 2nd edition, London, 1892, p. 39. 
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cal proofs of evolution, the geographical distribution of organisms, 
spontaneous variations and hybridism, the effects of isolation, the 
collective instinct, the value of specific characters, and, finally, 
the immensely vast problem of heredity. After the publication 
of the Origin of Species, which was, as is known, but a summary 
of the great work he began in 1837, he took in hand its first part, 
Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication, and this 
book came out so full of data in support of an unlimited variability, 
that after its appearance it was no longer possible to speak of 
immutable species, or of a preconceived plan in their variation, 

After having spent.a tremendous amount of labour upon this 
book, in which he introduced also his ‘ Pangenesis’ theory of 
heredity, Darwin published one more summary of his great work: 
on the descent of man, including the origin of his intellectual 
faculties and moral sense, and on sexual selection. But in this 
way he never went beyond the first ten chapters—unfortunately, 
not yet published—of his great work on Variation in the State 
of Nature, in which he certainly would have dealt with Struggle 
for Life and Natural Selection with as much care as he had 
bestowed on artificial selection. 

In the meantime Darwin’s health was failing, and he 
frequently complained in his letters of feeling unable to deal 
with such a vast problem as the relative value of the different 
factors of evolution. Since he had broken the spell of immuta- 
bility, a legion of biologists had rushed to the study of a multitude 
of factors involved in evolution, and the more they advanced in 
their studies the more complicated rose before them the inter- 
action of these different agencies. So that Darwin, after having 
himself started all these researches, and vivified them by a general 
idea, and shown the way to deal with them, had to leave them 
to his followers. 


II 


We saw that Darwin divided his task into two parts : Variability 
and Natural Selection. The former he had proved by an immense 
array of facts. As to the second, his ideas fluctuated all the 
time between natural selection in the struggle for life and the 
direct action of the environment. And, with his unbounded love 
of truth, in proportion as new experimental data were forthcoming 
in favour of the factor of direct action indicated by Buffon and 
Lamarck, he did not hesitate to recognise their importance. His 
letters, published in five volumes by his son Francis Darwin, 
contain a remarkable illustration of this gradual change of his 
mind ; and a careful study of these letters is of the utmost value 
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for appreciating the arguments produced by the ‘ transformists’ 
in favour of direct action. 

From Darwin’s note-books we see that in 1837, before he had 
read (in October 1838) Malthus’s Essay on Population,” he 
explained the appearance of new species chiefly by adaptation to 
changing circumstances. Even in 1844, after he had read the 
Essay of Malthus, he continued to give prominence to the direct 
action of surroundings.** But later on his opinions changed, and 
by the end of 1856 he already wrote to Hooker that, after having 
studied variation under domestication, he came to the conclusion 
that ‘external conditions (to which naturalists so often appeal) 
do by themselves very little.’ He added, however: ‘ How much 
they do is the point of all others on which I feel myself very 
weak. I judge from the facts of variation under domestication, 
and I may yet get more light.’ At that time he admitted 
that the effect of the external conditions was only to cause more 
variability ; which is, of course, very different from the formation 
of new species. As to this last, he said: ‘The formation of a 
strong variety, or species, I look at as almost wholly due to the 
selection of what may be incorrectly called chance variations, or 
variability’ (Life and Letters, ii. 87). In the same letter, 
replying to a remark of Hooker, he maintained that even during 
a period of migration of a species, whether short or long, ‘ there 
would be little tendency to the formation of a new species . . . 
though considerable variability may have supervened.’ To utilise 
variations, so as to produce a new species, Natural Selection was 
an absolute necessity. 

In studying the letters from that period I cannot refrain 
from the idea that the more he was told by his friends (especially 
since the appearance of the Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation) of the near resemblance between his ideas and those of 
Lamarck popularised in that book, the more he insisted upon 
showing in what they differed..* He recognised that the 
Lamarckian factor of ‘ direct action ’ of environment may increase 
variability ; but, for giving stability to any variation—for giving 
origin to a new species possessed of a certain fixity of its forms— 


12 * Autobiography,’ in Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, i. 83. 

13 This was pointed out by Huxley. After having read the Sketch of 
Darwin’s ideas, written in 1842, he wrote to Francis Darwin that in this Sketch 
‘much more weight is attached to the influence of external conditions in pro- 
ducing variation, and to the inheritance of acquired habits, than in the 
Origin’ (Life and Letters, ii. 14). The Sketch of 1842 has now been 
published. See The Foundations of the Origin of Species, a Sketch written in 
1842, by Charles Darwin, edited by his son Francis Darwin (Cambridge, 1909). 
The passages on pp. 32-35 fully confirm Huxley’s appreciation. 

14 The first edition of the Vestiges appeared in 1844. Several scientific 
errors of this book seem to have been eliminated from the subsequent editions. 
It is now known that it was written by R. Chambers. 
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something else was needed, and this something was Natural 
Selection. He even shows a sign of impatience when his great 
friend Lyell repeatedly brings forward Lamarck in his letters. 

In 1859 Darwin once more reminded Lyell that he repudiated 
the Lamarckian idea that a mysterious power of adaptation was 
inherent to animals; he felt no need of such a metaphysical 
explanation. However, in June 1860, after having pondered 
over the criticisms of his Origin of Species—some of which were 
very foolish, but some very serious**—he wrote to Hooker that 
he was not opposed to admitting the direct action of the surround- 
ings. He was only cautious to point out that the variations 
called forth by a change of conditions must be submitted to 
Natural Selection. This last will preserve those of them that are 
useful, by weeding out those that are not. He compared the 
variations to the squared stones, or the bricks, or the timber of 
which the architect builds. They certainly influence the character 
of the building. ‘Yet, in the same manner as the architect is 
the all-important person in a building, so is selection with organic 
bodies.” Direct action is for him only a ‘ handmaid ’ who offers 
her ‘ mistress,’ Natural Selection, the entirely accidental, pur- 
poseless materials for a choice.” 

He thus insisted still upon two different moments in the 
genesis of a species: the appearance of indiscriminate variations 
of all sorts—both useful and harmful, or indifferent, without a 
prevalence of either ; and the extermination of those individuals 
which have not the variations that are useful under given con- 
ditions, or have them to a smaller degree than other individuals. 
Natural Selection is thus the ‘ natural preservation ’ of the fittest. 

It is most significant that in those years Darwin did not 
anywhere admit the suggestion—which for us is now an estab- 
lished fact—that under the influence of external conditions the 
variations themselves are produced chiefly in a certain definite 
direction, and therefore have already a protective character—just 
as the ‘ Alpine’ features that are induced by climate in plants 
transported by man from the lowlands into Alpine surroundings 
protect them from perishing in the new surroundings. Such an 


15 This epoch-making work appeared on the 24th of November 1859. 

1® Letter to Lyell, June 14, 1860 (Life and Letters, ii. 319). 

17 Life and Letters, ii. 320. To Hooker he wrote on the 5th of June 1860: 
* . + By the way, I think, we entirely agree, except perhaps that I use 
too forcible language about Selection. I entirely agree—indeed, would almost 
go further than you—when you say that climate (i.e. variability from all un- 
known causes) is ‘‘an active handmaid, influencing its mistress [Natural Selec- 
tion] most materially.” . . . The very term selection implies something, 
i.e. variation or difference to be selected’ (Zife and Letters, ii. 317). And to 
Lyell, on the 14th of June : ‘I have expressly stated that I believe physical con- 
ditions have a more direct effect on plants than animals. But the more I study, 
the more I am led to think that natural selection regulates, in a state of nature, 
most trifling differences’ (ibid. pp. 319-320). 
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idea does not occur to him. That direct action might be—to 
use Herbert Spencer’s terminology—a direct adaptation he still 
repudiates, or does not mention at all. The admission will com 
only later.” 

It is evident that such an attitude of Darwin was not a mere 
matter of predilection. One need only remember the vagueness 
of all that was written in those years (nearly fifty years ago!) 
about the action of external conditions upon the organisms, and 
the veil which surrounded them. Besides, he had a substantial 
argument, borrowed from the geographical distribution of species. 
It was the fact that most species keep constant forms, even 
though they are spread over a wide area, which apparently offers 
a great variety of local conditions. This argument seems to have 
had great weight in his opinion, both in this question and in 
that of the influence of isolation. 

‘I see in Murray and many others’—he wrote at the same date of 
the 6th of June 1860—‘ one incessant fallacy, when alluding to slight differ- 
ences of physical conditions as being very important, namely, oblivion of the 
fact that all species, except very local ones, range over a considerable area, 
and though exposed to what the world calls considerable diversities, yet 
keep constant.’—Life and Letters, ii. 319. 


At the present time, especially since we have the works of 
Gulick on the two hundred different species of snails limited to 
separate valleys of one of the Sandwich Islands, or of Hyatt on 
fossil Cephalopodes, and a number of local faunas and floras, pub- 
lished since more attention began to be paid to local sub-species 
and species—our ideas of constancy of the type have undergone 
a substantial change. Besides, since we know better the 
interior of the continents of Asia and America, we can better 
understand both the constancy of the type over large areas and its 
local variations. 

When we see now that a given animal type keeps pretty 
constant over such a large area as the interior of Asia, from the 
Himalayas to Lake Baikal, or the interior of North America from 
Mexico to the borders of Alaska, we know that along the plateaux 
which run along the axes of these continents, the physical con- 
ditions are not so widely different as mere differences of latitude 

18 In August 1861 he writes to Lyell, in reply to a remark of John Herschell : 
‘It seems to me that variations in the domestic and wild conditions are due to 
unknown causes, and are without purpose, and in so far are accidental; and 
that they become purposeful only when they are selected by man for his pleasure, 
or by what we call Natural Selection in the struggle for life, and under chang- 
ing conditions’ (More Letters, i. 191-92). It must be said, however, that 
Darwin had so much to struggle at that time against objections raised from 
religious, teleological considerations, that he had to lay more stress upon the 
‘accidental’ character of variations than he probably would have done had the 
question been asked in terms of pure science : ‘Does the influence of external 
conditions produce chiefly adaptive variations, or not?’ 
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may suggest. We know, indeed, since we have become better 
acquainted with the orography of Asia, that an immense plateau 
stretches through the interior of the continent, from the Hima- 
layas to the latitude of Lake Baikal, diminishing in altitude from 
16,000 feet to 3000 feet as it advances towards the north ; so that 
the climate, the vegetation and the fauna of the plateau do not 
vary so much as the difference of latitude between Tibet or Persia 
and the banks of the Lena would make us believe. On the con- 
trary, I have shown that a striking similarity of conditions pre- 
vails along large tracts on that succession of plateaux, and we 
know from the modern explorers of Asia that the animals continu- 
ally move along that line, from the south-west to the north-east, 
and back. This explains why the tiger and many other species 
spread from Persia and the Himalayas to Lake Baikal. But the 
moment we compare the floras, and partly also the faunas on the 
north-western (Siberian) and the south-eastern (Manchurian) 
slope of the same plateau, we find the most striking differences in 
the same latitudes at relatively short distances. The contrast 
between the West Siberian flora on the western slope of the High 
Plateau, and the Manchurian flora on its eastern slope, is simply 
striking. As for the fauna, when we study somewhat closer those 
animals, like the tiger, whose range extends over the whole 
plateau and its south-eastern slope (thirty-five degrees of latitude 
and as many of longitude), we find among them notable differ- 
ences. Thus Brandt, the father, mentioned in his remarkable 
monograph of the tiger that the representatives of this species 
which are met in Bengal and in China—that is, on the southern 
and south-eastern slope—have much in common in their coloura- 
tion, sufficient to distinguish them from the tigers met elsewhere 
in Asia.” The same differences between the two slopes are met 
with, so far as I know, in Canada, and the same similarity of 
conditions prevails along the line of plateaux which stretches 
from Mexico to Calgary and the Saskatchewan. In short, I am 
inclined to believe that the wide range of many species would have 
offered to Darwin no argument against the direct action of local 
conditions and the effects of isolation, if he could have taken 
into account—as we can do now—the uniformity of conditions 
on the surfaces of immense plateaux and the migration of animals 
and plants along the axes of these upheavals. 

Returning now to the gradual evolution of Darwin’s ideas in 
favour of a direct action of external conditions, we see that 
in 1862 a change began to take place in his mind in this respect. 
Amidst occasional remarks about the progress of his work on 
Variation among the domesticated animals and plants, he dropped 


* J. F. Brandt, in Mémoires de l’ Académie des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, 
Sciences mathématiques et physiques, VIe série, t. x. 1859. 
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the following confession : ‘I hardly know why I am a little sorry, 
but my present work is leading me to believe rather more in the 
direct action of physical conditions. I presume I regret it, because 
it lessens the glory of Natural Selection, and it is so confoundedly 
doubtful. Perhaps I shall change again, when I get all my facts 
under one point of view, and a pretty hard job that will be.’ *° 

From a letter to Mr. Horace Dobell, written in February 1863, 
we see that his hesitations continued. In his lectures ‘ On the 
Germs and Vestiges of Disease’ Mr. Dobell spoke of variations 
in the quantity of force exhibited by an organism in the opera- 
tions of life (very near, by the way, to the accommodation ‘ effort ’ 
of Lamarck), and Darwin agreed with him that ‘ the conditions 
of life must play a most important part in allowing this quantity 
to increase.’ But how far these conditions act on the forms of 
organic life he could not see clearly. 


‘In fact ’—he added (I italicise some passages)—‘ no part of my subject 
has so completely puzzled me as to determine what effect to attribute to 
(what I vaguely call) the direct action of the conditions of life. I shall 
before long come to this subject, and must endeavour to come to some con- 
clusion when I have got the mass of collected facts in some order in my 
mind. My present impression is that I have underrated this action in the 
“ Origin.” ’—More Letters, i. 235. 


It is evident that at that time Darwin was perplexed how 
to determine the part which belonged to Natural Selection and 
that which belonged to the Direct Action of the Surroundings— 
the ‘ mistress’ and the ‘handmaid.’ He apparently realised 
sometimes that the handmaid who produced the variations 
could submit to Natural Selection variations so useful that little 
choice was left for the approval of ‘ the mistress.’** Could not 
new species, better appropriated to new conditions, be produced 
in the same way as the function produces the organ—as had been 
indicated by Herbert Spencer? But at other times Darwin and 
his friends must have asked themselves, Why are there no direct 
proofs of the action of surroundings being capable of producing 
a permanent variety, and still less a new species? Why has not 
even some simple organ, harmonised with the whole of the 
structure, ever been produced experimentally by altering the con- 
ditions of growth of a plant, or of life for an animal? 

Experimental Morphology, such as it exists now, did not 
exist forty years ago; and instead of speculating, as Lamarck 


20 Letter to Hooker, 24th of November 1862; Life and Letters, ii. 389, 390. 
Also More Letters, i. 214. It is known that in preparing his book on Variation 
in Domesticated Animals and Plants he made measurements and weighings of 
bones which, he hoped, would convince Hooker that ‘use and disuse’ at least 
have some ‘effect’ (Letter to Hooker, March 26, 1862, in More Letters, i. 199). 

24 See the above-mentioned letter to Hooker (Life and Letters, ii. 317). 
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did in 1809, and Spencer in 1852, about the ways in which new 
functions could modify a group of muscles, or an organ, he pre- 
ferred to keep to the then safer ground of Natural Selection. 

However, there is among his letters a long draft letter to 
George Lewes, most instructive on this point. It is evidently a 
reply to an important letter from Lewes, wherein the physiologist 
suggested that organs may be formed by the direct physiological 
action of the surroundings upon the organism. Darwin definitely 
replies that he cannot admit such a view. His study of nature 
has brought him to the impression that the ‘ striking harmony 
between the affinities, embryological development, geographical 
distribution, and geological succession of all allied organisms,’ 
and, on the other side, the perfect coadaptation of such special 
organs as the electric organs of fishes, or the thorns of certain 
plants, ‘ with the whole rest of the organisation,’ are opposed to 
the view that such organs may have been formed by the direct 
action of the conditions of life. In regard to thorns and spines, 
he admits that the abortion of various appendages may result 
in producing rudimentary thorns ; he freely also admits that ‘ the 
precise form, curvature and colour of the thorns’ are ‘ the result 
of the laws of growth of each particular plant, or of their con- 
ditions, internal and external’; ‘ but I must believe,’ he adds, 
‘that their extreme sharpness and hardness is the result of 
fluctuating variability and the ‘‘ survival of the fittest.””... 
That Natural Selection would tend to produce the most formidable 
thorns will be admitted by everyone who has observed the 
distribution in South America and Africa (vide Livingstone) of 
thorn-bearing plants, for they always appear where the bushes 
grow isolated and are exposed to the attacks of mammals.’ 

This letter, written in 1868, is extremely instructive.” It 
shows that Darwin distinguished already two different parts in 
the process of adaptation. The surroundings, by their direct 
action upon the plant, produce the beginnings of adapted organs 
—elementary spines and thorns, due to the abortion of the lobes 
of the leaves. Variation, in this case, is no longer a chance varia- 
tion. It is directed in the proper, necessary way : it is an adapta- 
tion. Speaking metaphorically, it is no longer purposeless, 
because it is the dry atmosphere which diminishes the evaporating 
surface of the leaves, maintaining only their veins transformed 
into elementary spines or thorns. The ‘ handmaid’ offers to 
Natural Selection something which the ‘mistress’ dare not 
reject. It is Natural Selection which becomes a handmaid to 
direct action. 

Nor is the above variation an ‘ individual variation.’ If there 


22 More Letters, i. 306-8. Owing to its length I was compelled to condense it. 
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is in the surroundings a cause—the dryness of the atmosphere— 
which produces an abortion of the lobes of the leaves; at-adts- 
upon all the imdividuals of the same locality. It is a group 
variation, and the sharpest struggle for life goes on no longer 
between the individuals of the same group, but between the 
group and its competitors from other species. Natural Selection 
eliminates with preference the individuals of other species which 
cannot undergo the same useful transformation—those which 
are more refractory to the action of a dry environment and retain 
broad leaves. Impressionability, plasticity, become the subject 
of struggle. But this means that two new conceptions have crept 
in, totally modifying the struggle for life so as to deprive it of 
its bitter individualist character. 

New elements had, however, to be taken into account in order 
to bring us a step nearer to the solution of that difficult problem. 


III 


The new elements which had to be taken into account belonged 
to three different orders of ideas. One of them was ‘ isolation ’— 
i.e. the consequences of a portion of the species, in its constant 
efforts of spreading over a wider territory, becoming separated 
from the main body by some barrier: a channel, a chain of 
mountains, an intervening desert. Separation would favour in 
such cases the formation of a new variety, and eventually a new 
species. The second element was of a negative character. It 
was the difficulty for Natural Selection to establish a new species 
if the variations it had to choose from were purely accidental, and 
had no tendency to accumulate in a definite direction. And the 
third element, the chief one, was the direct action of the environ- 
ment, and its capacity for producing in plants and animals such 
changes as would be sufficient to give origin to new species 
adapted to their surroundings. 

In all these three directions important researches were made, 
and Darwin, with his love of truth, did not fail to recognise their 
value, even though he had to modify his views upon the part 
played by Natural Selection in the genesis of new species. For 
our special problem—the part that belongs to Mutual Aid in pro- 
gressive evolution—these researches have a great value, and we 
must dwell upon them at some length. 

Already in the Galapagos Islands, which Darwin had visited 
during his Beagle voyage, he had had the opportunity of appre- 
ciating the effects of isolation. In fact, it was the new forms of 
birds and shells which he found in these islands—different from 
those of South America, and yet undoubtedly derived from them 
—which had set him thinking about the ‘transmutation’ of 

H2 
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gpecies..- In 1844 he was so convinced of the importance of isola- 
tion shat he described it as ‘ the chief concomitant or cause of the 
appearance of new forms.’ * 

Consequently, when Moritz Wagner published, in 1868, his 
first essay on the effects of isolation for generating new species,™ 
Darwin frankly recognised that this was a factor which removed 
many difficulties unexplained by Natural Selection. Later on, 
he confirmed the same views in a letter to Karl Semper, saying 
that when a species splits into two, three, or more species, ‘ nearly 
perfect separation would greatly aid in their ‘‘ specification,’’ to 
coin a new word’ (Life and Letters, iii. 160). ‘In North 
America,’ he wrote to the same correspondent, ‘in going from 
North to South, or from East to West, it is clear that the changed 
conditions of life have modified the organisms in the different 
regions, so that they now form distinct races or even species.’ 
But with respect to all adapted structures, and they are innumer- 
able, Darwin could not see how Wagner’s view could throw any 
light (iii. 161). 

The above admission of the part played by isolation in the 
genesis of new species was most important, and I have shown 
elsewhere ** to what consequences it brings us as regards the sup- 
posed extermination of ‘ intermediate links.’ Once we admit the 
successive migrations, in the course of ages, of certain species 
over several continents (and it seems necessary to admit them, for 
instance, for the series of ancestors of the wild horse), and once 
we realise the amount of segregation that ensued, we fully 
understand the necessary ‘absence of intermediate forms.’ And 
yet it was this absence which so much puzzled Darwin and for 
which he admitted ‘ extermination ’ during a severe struggle for 
life. With isolation, such an extermination is not necessary ; 
very probably it did not take place at all. 

Of course, Darwin could not recognise all the claims of Moritz 


23 He wrote to Hooker : ‘The most general conclusion which the geographi- 
cal distribution of all organic beings appears to me to indicate is that isolation 
is the chief concomitant or cause of the appearance of new forms (I well know 
there are some startling exceptions) ’ (Life and Letters, ii. 28). 

24 Die Darwin’sche Theorie und das Migrationsgesetz, Leipzig, 1868.. 

25 * Although I knew,’ he wrote to Wagner, ‘the effects of isolation in the 
case of islands and mountain ranges, and knew of a few instances of rivers, yet 
the greater number of your facts was unknown to me. I now see that from the 
want of knowledge I did not make sufficient use of the views which you advo- 
cate; and I almost wish I could believe in its importance to the same extent 
with you; for you well show, in a manner which never occurred to me, that it 
removes many difficulties and objections.’ [After having made some restrictions 
in favour of Natural Selection, Darwin continued :] ‘But I admit that by this 
process [Natural Selection] two or more new species could hardly be found within 
the same limited area; some degree of separation, if not indispensable, would 
be highly advantageous, and here your facts and views will be of great value.’ 
(Apparently written in 1868; Life and Letters, iii. 157.) 

26 Mutual Aid, pp. 65-68. 
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Wagner, because in a subsequent work *’ the German geographer 
came to maintain that isolation totally dispenses with Natural 
Selection. So that Darwin reminded him that isolation alone 
could not explain the manifold adaptive structures of organisms.** 
Besides, Darwin saw in the co-existence, on the surfaces of large 
continents, of species originated from a common stock, an objec- 
tion against recognising in isolation a factor of primary import- 
ance for the origin of species. ‘ When I thought of the fauna 
and flora of the Galapagos Islands I was all for isolation, when I 
thought of South America I doubted much,’ he wrote in 1868 to 
Karl Semper.” 

Since Darwin wrote these lines a great deal of attention has 
been paid to isolation, and it must be said that the importance of 
this factor is now recognised almost unanimously. Only the sense 
of ‘ isolation’ has been widened, as it includes now the so-called 
‘biological’ and ‘ physiological’ isolation, in addition to ‘ geo- 
graphical isolation,’ and it is no longer opposed to Natural Selec- 
tion, but is recognised as one of the factors of evolution. 

The remarks that I have made in the preceding chapter about 
the réle of plateaux, which permit certain species to spread over 
@ very wide territory and at the same time isolate them from each 
other, either on the opposite slopes of the plateau or in the 
mountains parallel to its border, refer to broad geographical 
features only. But the segregation of groups of plants and 
animals may also take place on the surface of a plateau or an 
elevated plain, in consequence of local topographical depressions. 
To take an example once more from Asia, the great Central Asian 
plateau is intersected from east to west on two-thirds of its width 
by the Tarim depression, which is the remainder of an ancient 
inner sea, and now introduces into the very heart of Central Asia 
the vegetation and some other characteristics of the steppes of 
the border lowlands. However, this is still a large depression. 
But what is seen here on a large scale is repeated many times else- 
where on a smaller scale. In several places the borders of the 
Central Asian plateau are diversified by local depressions—the 

37 “Ueber den Einfluss der geographischen Isolierung,’ in the Memoirs of the 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich, 1870. 

28 Life and Letters, iii. 158. 

29 Life and Letters, iii. 160. ‘I do not believe,’ he wrote to Moritz Wagner 
in October 1876, ‘ that one species will give birth to two or more species as long as 
they are mingled together within the same district. Nevertheless I cannot doubt 
that many new species have been simultaneously developed within the same large 
continental area; and in my Origin of Species I endeavoured to explain how two 
new species might be developed, although they met and intermingled on the 
borders of their range’ (iii. 159). The remarks made on a previous page 
about the diversities offered by large continental areas apply to these lines as well. 
Besides, it will be noticed that if two incipient species of animals for one reason or 


another meet and intermingle only ‘on the borders of their range,’ they are practi- 
eally isolated from each other. The end of this letter will be mentioned further on. 
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vestiges of large gulfs, or lakes, formerly connected with each 
other during the Post-Glacial period, and also with the sea, and now 
possessing a number of distinct species in their flora and fauna.” 
To wit, the seal of Lake Baikal (Phoca sibirica) , quite distinct from 
the seal (Phoca caspica) which is found in both the Caspian Sea and 
Lake Aral; or the Baikal Freshwater Herring (Coregonus omul), 
quite distinct, too, from the representatives of this genus living in 


the lakes of Northern Russia and Switzerland. In all these cases 


we have undoubtedly species which have originated owing to 
‘ topographical isolation.’ 

However, there is a still more local segregation which has been 
described as ‘ biological isolation.’ Thus a butterfly, if it does 
not find enough of the plant upon which it is accustomed to deposit 
its eggs, deposits them on some other nearly related plant, and, as 
has been shown by Standfuss, a new variety of that butterfly comes 
into existence. Or some frogs, accustomed to a wet ground, have 
been forced to migrate to a dry ground, and we learn from Hutton 
that not only a new variety was originated in this way, but that it 
differed from the parent stock by laying its eggs somewhat earlier,** 
so that cross-breeding probably became impossible. Or a portion 
of the squirrels of a given region, finding a scarcity of cedar cones, 
moves to a larch forest and feeds on the seeds of the larch and on 
mushrooms.** Scores of similar cases could be produced. In all 
such cases the isolation of a portion of the species gives origin to a 
new variety, and thus we may have in the same region two 
varieties, and eventually, if they become unfertile in cross-breed- 
ing, two sub-species or species. 

And, finally, there is the ‘ physiological isolation’ (or rather 
the ‘ sexual isolation ’) indicated by Catchpool and worked out by 
Romanes. Continually we see in nature that some slight differ- 
ences in the modes of life of animals and plants produce a slight 
morphological divergence which leads to, or is accompanied by, 
sterility between the parent stock and the slightly modified variety. 
We see also that in animal societies a certain race-feeling is 
developed, which prevents cross-breeding of that society with other 
similar societies, in virtue of a merely psychological aversion or 
some physiological causes. In all these cases we have what may 
be described as physiological isolation—a factor certainly not 
opposed to Natural Selection, but helpful in the evolution of new 


species. 


30 I do not mean, of course, that these lakes were covered by the ocean during 
the Glacial or Post-Glacial period. They represented only successions of lakes 
at different levels, connected by large channels, or /jarden, such as we see now in 
Sweden and Finland. 

** I take these two examples from L. Plate, Ueber die Bedeutung und 
Tragweite des Darwin’schen Selectionsprincip, Leipzig, 1900. 

32 Polyakoff, Vitim Hxpedition, 1878, Zoology, p. 37. 
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However—and this is what interests us most from our special 
point of view—the necessity of a bitter struggle for life inside the 
species, for the origin of new species, vanishes more and more. 
This struggle is simply avoided. Over-multiplication is prevented 
by portions of the species taking to new grounds, or to different 
sorts of food, or to different modes of life. Countless examples of 
such a colonisation are found with all sociable animals. With the 
ants they are especially striking, colonisation undoubtedly con- 
tributing very much to maintain the immense extension of the 
different species of ants. And the results of such a colonisation 
are invariably to avoid that individual Malthusian struggle which 
arithmetical calculations may have led us to assume. 


IV 


The above-mentioned letter of Darwin to Moritz Wagner was 
important in another respect. He frankly admitted in it that 
he had underrated the Lamarckian factor—the direct action of 
environment. 

‘In my opinion ’—he wrote—‘ the greatest error I have committed has 
been not allowing sufficient weight to the direct action of environment, 
i.e. food, climate, &c., independently of Natural Selection. Modifications 
thus caused, which are neither of advantage nor disadvantage to the 
modified organism, would be especially favoured, as I can now see, chiefly 
through your observations, by isolation in a small area, where only a few 
individuals lived under nearly uniform conditions. When I wrote the 
Origin, and some years afterwards, I could find little good evidence of 
the direct action of environment ; now there is a large body of evidence, and 
your case of Saturnia is one of the most remarkable of which I have heard ’ 
(Life and Letters, iii. 159). ! 


And in March 1877, writing to the Vienna Professor Neumayr 
about the work of Mr. Hyatt on extinct Cephalopods in America, 
he expressed himself in nearly the same words. ‘There can be 
no doubt,’ he wrote, ‘ that species may become greatly modified 
through the direct action of environment. I have some excuse,’ 
he added, ‘ for not having formerly insisted more strongly on this 
head in my Origin of Species, as most of the best facts have been 
observed since its publication.’ * 

These admissions by Darwin have a double importance. Not 
only do they show that already during his lifetime researches were 
accumulating sufficiently to prove that the ‘ direct adaptation ’ 
advocated by Lamarck and Spencer was much more than a mere 
lucky guess; they also imply that Darwin’s views must have 

33 Life and Letters, iii. 232. A few weeks later he wrote to E. S. Morse, 
speaking of the work of an American zoologist : ‘I quite agree about the high value 


of Mr. Allen’s works, as showing how much change may be expected apparently 
through the direct action of the conditions of life’ (iii. 233). 
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changed about mere chance variations being sufficient for pro- 
ducing new species. 

As regards the sense he attributed to the word ‘ chance,’ he 
warned his readers against a possible misunderstanding. In using 
this word he simply wanted to emphasise that nature shows no 
evidence of evolution being in accordance with a ‘ preconceived 
aim,’ or being governed by a ‘ guiding power.’ The multitude of 
variations which appear in every generation of plants and animals 
without any preconceived plan, as a consequence of the multitude 
of forces acting in all possible directions, is quite sufficient, he 
maintained, for producing all the wonderful adaptations of organic 
beings to their surroundings, once there is struggle for life and 
Natural Selection. But he certainly never forgot that every fact 
in nature is a necessary consequence of the so-called laws of nature. 
Therefore he reminded his readers that when he spoke of ‘ chance 
variations,’ he simply meant variations the causes of which were 
unknown. 

However, the words ‘chance variations’ have in science 
another meaning, especially familiar to the physicist and the 
astronomer. These last say that the variations are mere chance 
variations when in a given series of deviations from an expected 
result they find no cause affecting the series one way or another, 
with preference to all others. Suppose that an astronomer, taking 
his seat at a given spot in Greenwich, the latitude of which is 
known with great exactitude, makes twenty determinations of its 
latitude with a given instrument. In his calculations he eliminates 
all possible causes of error: the effects of refraction in the atmo- 
sphere, the errors of his instrument, his own personal error due to 
his individual perception, and so on. And he expects then to find 
some of his determinations in excess of the true latitude, and some 
others below it, but equally distributed on both sides of the true 
one. He expects, in other words, to find only chance variations— 
only accidental deviations. If he finds, however, that his deter- 
minations have, nevertheless, a tendency to fall above the correct 
latitude (or below it), he concludes that there was some constant 
cause of deviations which affected most of his determinations. 
The deviations are no longer chance deviations only. 

The same with a sharpshooter. His shots may deviate more 
or less from the centre of the bull’s-eye according to his skill, his 
rifle, or his mood on a given day; but so long as the sum of the 
deviations to the right and to the left of the centre, above and 
beneath it , counterbalance each other, they are chance deviations. 
No constant cause is at work tending to affect either way all his 
shots. And, vice versa, there is such a cause, external or personal, 
if the average result of all his shots does not fall in the centre ; 
there is then definite deviation in addition to chance variations. 
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Now, Darwin's idea was this : give me chance variations only, 
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and with them a hard struggle for life and Natural Selection, and 
he this will do to explain the appearance of new varieties, and even- 
ng tually of new species. As there will always be among the chance 
no variations some that are useful under the given conditions of 
ed existence, Natural Selection will eliminate those individuals who 
of have them not, or have them in a smaller degree, and will thus 
als give an additional chance of survival and of further multiplication 
de to those who have the variation. With the prejudices which 
he prevailed fifty years ago against the ‘ mutation’ of species, and 
lic with the embryonal state of our knowledge about variation and 
ad its causes, such a suggestion proved to be most useful. It placed 
ct the whole question on a purely scientific ground. But at the 
e. present time we need not limit the species-producing activity to 
oe chance variations only. Darwin himself was forced to recognise 
re that when the conditions of life are altered, the change of habits 

not only increases variability by acting somehow upon the genetic 
e processes : it produces also variation in a definite direction ; and in 
e many cases the variations are adaptations. How does it produce 
e them? We don’t know yet, and it would require a special physio- 
d logical investigation in each separate case to explain it; but the 
> fact is there, and we must recognise it. 
g On the other hand we have now a considerable number of 
8 works in which the variations from all sorts of indefinite causes— 
8 the so-called individual or chance variations—have been studied 
S under their quantitative aspects, just as accidental deviations, or 
' errors, are treated in physics and astronomy. Quite a new branch 
) of Biology—Biometry—has been created by these researches. 
Francis Galton having opened the way by his epoch-making work, 
, Natural Inheritance, he was followed by Weldon, Bateson, 


Ludwig, Duncker, Karl Pearson, and many others, who have 
studied this sort of variability under the names of fluctuating, 
gradual, reversible, statistical, or individual variation. 

The results of these researches are extremely interesting and 
full of meaning. Whether we take the sizes of the leaves of 
some tree, or the stature of several thousand Englishmen at 
Cambridge University, or the strength of pull of several hundred 
men—as Galton did—or the contents of sugar in beetroot, as was 
done by Kuhn with nearly 20,000 samples of beet at the Narden 
sugar-works,** or the sizes of various seeds, as de Vries did— 
everywhere we find that the laws of variation in organic beings 
are the same as those with which we are familiar in physical 
sciences under the name of laws of errors in the theory of proba- 
















34 They varied from 13 to 19 per cent., which means that in some samples the 
percentage of sugar was by about one-third higher than the average, which was 
15.2 ner cent. I take these figures from de Vries. 
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bilities. Quételet, in 1845, had already extended these laws to 
facts of organic life ; now we see that they fully apply to variation 
—provided we take a considerable number of cases. 

This means a great deal, as it appears that the greater the 
divergence from the average type, the smaller is the chance of 
its appearance. Thus, if the average length of several hundred 
beans taken from one plant is found to be 12 millimetres, there 
will be among them a few beans as short as 8 mm., and some 
as long as 16 mm.; but out of 448 beans measured by de Vries 
only one was as small, and one as big as that; two had a length 
of 9 mm., and seven attained 15 mm. in length, which makes a 
total of only eleven beans the lengths of which were not within 
the limits of from 10 to 14 mm. ; while the number of beans of an 
average size—that is, 11, 12 or 18 mm. long—reached 381 (108, 
167, and 106 respectively). The chance of meeting a variation 
of one-third of the average size was thus only two in 448; even 
@ variation of one-sixth of the average did not occur in one case 
out of forty. What prevailed to an enormous extent in this and 
in all other similarly studied cases was the ‘ happy medium.’ ** 

The law according to which the small variations are 
numerous, but the considerable ones are few, and their rarity 
grows as the square of the size of the variations, holds good for 
the above-mentioned leaves, the size of beans and many other 
seeds, the percentage of sugar in beet, the pull of men, their 
stature, and soon. It may be taken as a general law.** But it 
has also another aspect. Whichever of the just-mentioned varia- 
tions be taken, in all cases the number of variations above the 
average is equal to the number of variations below it, so long as 
there is not some definite cause of perturbation. If we represent 
the distribution of these variations by a curve, the curve is always 
symmetrical on both sides of the average. It has the same 

85 The general reader will find a very good exposition of these biometrical 
researches in two excellent English works : 7'he Method of Evolution, by H. W. 
Conn, New York, 1900, which I have had already the pleasure of recommending, 
and Recent Progress in the Study of Variation, Heredity, and Evolution, by 
R. H. Lock, London, 1906 (with the necessary diagrams). De Vries has given a 
general review of these researches in the introductory pages of his well-known 
Mutationslehre, Bd. I., Liefg. 1. 

36 The examples of variation quoted by A. R. Wallace in Darwinism seem to 
contradict the above result. Having taken measurements, chiefly of birds, on 
museum specimens, he has found a much greater proportion of considerable varia- 
tion in the lengths of wings, toes, and so on, even though the numbers of measured 
specimens were only from ten to fifty-eight. However, it must be borne in mind 
that the specimens brought in by specimen-collectors are not numerically repre- 
sentative of variation in a species, because, if some specimen-collectors followed the 
advice of Linnzus and cared only for ‘typical’ representatives, the others were 
interested especially in ‘ varieties.’ Besides, we know from such authorities as 
Syevertsoff and several others that the effects of hybridism in birds must be taken 


into account. The laws of variation deduced from a great number of measure- 
ments are certainly more reliable. 
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character as in the above-mentioned cases of the astronomer or 
the sharpshooter. And this is so general a law that if the curve 
were not symmetrical—if the variations above the average were 
more numerous (or less) than those below it—we should conclude 
at once that there was some permanently acting cause tending 
to produce variation in one definite direction. In organic varia- 
tion such a cause would be either the direct action of the 
surroundings or some form of cross-breeding. 

True that A. R. Wallace in his admirable book Darwinism 
does not agree with this view. He maintains that ‘if any par- 
ticular kind of variation is preserved or bred from, the variation 
itself goes on increasing to an enormous extent.’*’ But he does 
not attempt to prove his assertion. And when we take upon this 
matter the opinion of so experienced a breeder as Professor 
de Vries, he positively denies it on the ground of direct experi- 
ment, and shows why he cannot be convinced by Wallace’s 
arguments borrowed from the breeding of different sorts of 
apples.** 

To be cumulative in its effects, there must be, beside the 
chance variations, a cause, such as hybridism, or still more so the 
direct action of the environment, which tends to alter the struc- 
ture and the forms of the animal or the plant in a certain definite 
direction. This is the result of all these researches. But once 
there is such a cause, there is no need of an acute struggle between 
the individuals of the species to preserve the effects of variation. 
The acting cause will itself accumulate them, and increase them 
in the subsequent generations. The hypothesis which saw in 
the struggle for life the cause of accumulated variation is no longer 
necessary, once we have in the direct action of environment a 
real cause producing the same effects. In fact, if it be proved 
that for some physiological reason the cold of the sub-Arctic 
winter makes the fur of an animal, both wild and domestic, 
acquire a lighter, and eventually a white colour, then there is no 
need to suppose that it is a severe competition between the 
separate individuals for food, or in concealing themselves from 
their enemies (or their intended prey), which makes the white 
colouring prevail in the long run. And so it is in reality. This 
is why it prevails alike with the tame Yakut horse which lives 
in herds on the open prairies, in the now unsociable polar bear, 
and in the extremely sociable polar fox. However, this important 
factor of direct action, which has been brought so much into 
prominence by the Neo-Lamarckians, will have to be examined 
separately in a subsequent essay. 

P. KRoporxin. 


37 Darwinism, 2nd edition, 1889, p. 12. 
*8 Hugo de Vries, Die Mutationslehre, Bd. I. pp. 30, 31. 
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A SELF-SUPPORTING PENAL LABOUR 
COLONY 


I HAVE in my possession three little pamphlets of quite special 
interest to all who pay rates and taxes; incidentally, too, to all 
who have the reformation of loafers at heart. For they are the 
annual reports of a penal labour colony, where the transforming 
of loafers into honest workers is the business carried on; and 
each pamphlet contains the colony’s balance-sheet for the year 
with which it deals. Every penny that was spent there is 
recorded, and so is every penny that was earned ; from it one can 
easily discover, therefore, without being a mathematician, whether 
the institution is, or is not, a source of great expense to the 
community to which it belongs. 

Now, what this colony costs is a matter of importance, as it 
happens, not only to that community, but to our own nation. 
For we too ought, assuredly, to have colonies of this kind : eighteen 
Poor Law Royal Commissioners have told us so quite recently in 
unmistakeable terms. It is contrary to humanity, to say nothing 
of economy and common-sense, to allow, as we do, sturdy work- 
shirking rogues to wander up and down the countryside whenever 
the fancy seizes them, spreading demoralisation around and 
preying on their fellows. For the sake, not only of the ratepayers, 
but of the whole community, themselves included, men who can 
work and will not, even though they have not the wherewithal 
on which to live, ought to be forced to change their ways and 
work. On this point we all agree, even politicians of rival parties 
and social reformers of diverse creeds. And practically it is only 
in penal labour colonies that they can be forced to work, without 
being made the worse for it rather than the better. 

Still, although we ought undoubtedly to have these colonies, 
whether we actually shall ever have them or not depends, in a 
great measure, on what they cost. If they are necessarily expen- 
sive luxuries, places where the cost per head would be as high, 
perhaps, as in latter-day London workhouses, i.e. some 14s. a 
week, then our chance of ever having them is nil. For if there is 
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one point on which the British public has firmly made up its mind, 
it is that it has had enough of costly institutions. And, unfor- 
tunately, it has been told so often that penal labour colonies are, 
and always must be, very costly institutions indeed, that at the 
mere mention of them it waxes nervous. These three little 
pamphlets, which contain the annual budgets of the Witzwil 
Colony, are, therefore, of importance, as well as of interest, just 
now, while the pros and cons of organising penal labour colonies 
here in England are in the balance; for they can set our minds 
at rest at any rate on this question of expense. We can learn 
from them exactly what a penal labour colony costs in Switzerland 
year by year ; and that learnt, we may calculate, with some show 
of accuracy, what an institution of the same kind would cost here 
in England, always supposing that we could organise our colony 
as skilfully as Witzwil is organised, and could work it as economic- 
ally. That would be no easy task, however, I must admit; for 
of all the labour colonies I have ever visited Witzwil is the best, 
the best alike for those who go there and for those who send them. 

Before dealing with Witzwil’s balance-sheets, we must have 
some idea of what sort of a place Witzwil is; of the kind of men 
who go there, too, and of how they fare. 

Witzwil is the refuge the Canton of Berne provides for such 
of its male inhabitants as are willing neither to work nor yet to 
want ; for the same sort of men, in fact, as those who crowd our 
English casual wards and workhouses. To it are sent not only 
loafers and vagrants, the professional unemployed, but first 
offenders, if their offence be due to laziness or drink; men who 
neglect their children; who lead disorderly lives; or who are 
drifting into pauperism through spending their money recklessly. 
They are sent there, however, not so much to punish them, as 
to give them a chance of mending their ways; for it is held that, 
for their own sake as well as for the sake of the community on 
which they are a burden, mended their ways must be. 

The colony is intended for the weak rather than the criminal ; 
for those who have gone astray, not so much through viciousness, 
as through a loathing of work, combined, as a rule, with a love of 
drink. The very raison d’étre of the institution, indeed, is to 
strengthen physically as well as morally those who go there, to 
cure them of their lazy, drunken habits, and thus give them a 
fresh start in life. 

The colonists are all extremely well fed. They have coffee 
bread, and potatoes for breakfast; soup, vegetables, or fruit, 
together with meat twice a week, for dinner ; and soup and bread 
for supper. The majority of them have also bread, with either 
coffee, fruit, or lemonade, at ten a.m. and again at four p.m. 
Alcohol they have, of course, no chance of ever even seeing ; but, 
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as a compensation, they have as much soup as they choose and 
plenty of milk and fruit. And they are housed as well as they 
are fed. In the chief building each man has his own little cell, 
which he can make quite comfortable and cheery if he chooses; 
and in it he not only sleeps, but eats and passes all his time, as 
a rule, when not at work. There is a dormitory, it is true, 
but it is only for the hopeless cases : the men who sleep there are 
all bad alike and cannot, therefore, demoralise one another. Then 
the colonists are all well clothed and well shod. They are better 
clothed and shod, indeed, better fed and housed, too, than the 
average free labourer. On the other hand, however, they work 
much harder than the average free labourer works. Every man 
must work for at least eleven hours a day, unless, indeed, he can 
induce the doctor to place him on the invalid, or the semi-invalid, 
list. And not only must he work, but he must work with all his 
heart and soul ; otherwise he soon finds himself in a dark cell on a 
bread-and-water diet. For at Witzwil work-shirking is held to be 
the unpardonable sin, and is dealt with accordingly. Most of the 
men there are born loafers, it must be remembered ; andthe only 
way of curing a loafer of loafing, experts have decided, is to compel 
him to work regularly and hard until, by the sheer force of custom, 
he has lost his hatred of work and has come to look on it as a 
necessary evil, one from which there is no possible escape. 

While all the colonists are forced to work, the unskilled among 
them are taught how to work. All who need it, indeed, are given 
some sort of technical training, are taught some calling by which 
they can earn their own daily bread when out in the world again. 
They are given the chance, too, while at the colony, of earning 
money wherewith to make a fresh start when they leave. For, 
providing they do their work well, they have regular wages entered 
for them in a book every week, and paid to them when they leave. 
These wages are not very high, it is true; they are only 1s. 6d. 
a week at the highest. Still, even that is worth having. 

Meanwhile good influences are brought to bear on them ; there 
is a teacher attached to the colony, as well as two pastors and a 
priest. The Director, too, and his wife are always on the alert to 
give sympathy, advice, and help. Whoever desires to learn is 
taught, and whoever has any special talent is afforded oppor- 
tunities of cultivating it. Many of the men are regularly trained 
in singing ; for there are two choirs in the colony, a French and a 
German, the choirmaster, in each case, being a colonist as well as 
a trained musician. There is also a good library for the special use 
of the colonists, and in it are books of all kinds—well-thumbed 
copies of Dickens’s works in German among others. 

One of the peculiarities of Witzwil is that there are neither 
soldiers there nor yet police. At Merxplas, the Belgian penal 
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labour colony, half a regiment is stationed always ready for emer- 
gencies; and it was with the greatest difficulty that I obtained 
permission to enter the place owing to the dangers that are 
supposed to lurk there. At Korneuburg, the chief Austrian 
colony, not only are there soldiers, but all the chief officials are 
armed. The Director who accompanied me through the workshops 
there had his hand within reach of his revolver the whole time ; 
and while we were in one of the shops, two soldiers were placed 
at the door to see that no harm befell us. There is nothing of this 
sort at Witzwil, however; there it was the Director’s wife who 
went with me through the workshops. She and I spent some 
hours going about among the colonists, talking to many of them ; 
and the whole colony would have laughed had it been suggested 
that we were running any risk by so doing. -The entire police 
force and military force combined consists of one landjdger, who 
acts as night watchman; and the only guards are the labour- 
masters, who have not a pistol among them. The colonists work 
on the land in gangs of from twelve to twenty; and with each 
gang there are two labour-masters, or overseers. In spite of the 
absence of police, however, it very rarely happens that a man 
who attempts to escape succeeds. 

Another peculiarity of Witzwil is its labour-master system ; 
for these officials, instead of standing about watching the colonists 
work, as is the custom with most of their kind elsewhere, work 
side by side with them, and just as hard as they do. There is not 
a single fainéant in the colony, indeed; every man there works, 
and with his hands, too. Even the Director throws off his coat 
and takes his turn with the rest when the harvest is in full swing. 
Harvest time is always a terribly busy time, for Witzwil is essen- 
tially an agricultural colony. All who go there and who can, work 
on the land in summer ; and a good two-thirds of them work there 
the whole year round, draining, repairing roads, etc., when there 
is nothing else to be done. And it is to the benefit of all concerned 
that it should be thus; for labour on the land is more profitable 
at Witzwil than labour in the workshops ; and the labourers thrive 
better—pull themselves together better both morally and physic- 
ally—in the open air than in-doors. It is fortunate, therefore, that 
there is no lack of land for them to work on. 

When the colony was started, its size was 2000 acres; and 
now it is some 4500; for about three years ago 2500 acres more 
were added to it. The 2000 are on a plain at the foot of the Jura 
range ; and this part of the colony is very carefully cultivated, not 
only wheat, barley, and rye being grown there, but fruit and 
vegetables of all kinds. Potatoes are raised in great quantities, 
so is beetroot, and even asparagus and lettuce. The 2500 acres 
which form the new domain are on the mountain side, and are 
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pasture-land. Cattle-rearing is carried on there on quite an exten- 
sive scale. The colony is very proud of its Belgian horses, York- 
shire pigs, and pedigree cattle; and well it may be, for they are 
in great request and always fetch good prices. 

Although agriculture is the staple industry at Witzwil, there 
are other industries as well ; for as some of the men sent there are 
not strong enough physically to work on the land, other work has 
to be found for them. Besides, it is part of the policy pursued 
there to make the place self-sufficing, so far as possible. Various 
workshops have, therefore, been established. There is a tailors’ 
shop where the clothes worn in the colony are made ; and a shoe- 
makers’, where the colonists are shod. Also a carpenters’, and a 
blacksmiths’. Thus, if a tailor, a shoemaker, a carpenter, or a 
smith is sent there, he is set to work at his own craft during the 
agricultural slack season. Then the colony has its own gasworks, 
waterworks, electricity station, and lumber-yard, all of which 
need hands. It has also its building department, for whatever 
buildings are required are built by the colonists themselves. 

So far as the number of its inmates are concerned, this Swiss 
colony is comparatively small ; still, it is as large as any colony of 
its sort ought ever to be, its Director maintains. There is space 
there for 250 men ; and more than that number ought never to be 
congregated together anywhere, he holds. If more are, it is 
impossible to deal with them individually, to bring personal 
influence to bear on them ; and, unless this be done, the institution 
cannot serve its purpose as a reformatory, the transforming process 
cannot be carried on there. Of this Merxplas is a proof. 

Men may be sent to Witzwil for two months, or they may be 
sent there for five years, or for any time in between. It is only 
those who have been there more than once before who go for five 
years. The present Director insists, and he speaks, of course, as 
an expert, that no one ought ever to be sent there for less than 
two years. For the reforming of jloafers is at best a long and 
weary process, he maintains ; and two years is the very shortest 
space of time in which it can be carried out quite satisfactorily— 
twenty years is too short a space, indeed, in some cases. It takes 
months, it seems, to make the average colonist understand that 
there is anything reprehensible in loafing. Unfortunately, Swiss 
judges turn a deaf ear sometimes to experts’ warnings, and send 
men to Witzwil for months when they would have been better 
advised had they sent them there for years ; and the result is these 
short-time men derive but little benefit from their sojourn. It is 
almost invariably among the long-time—the two-years—men that 
the real reformations are brought about. Although all who go to 
Witzwil go for a definite time, they may shorten their time there 
considerably if they can convince the authorities, through the 
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Director, by working hard and behaving themselves well, that 
they have seen the error of their ways and are prepared to earn 
their own living, if given their freedom. 

New arrivals are always lodged in the central building, where 
they are under the eyes of the Director himself ; and some of them 
remain there during the whole of their stay in the colony. A man 
must prove that he has recovered in some degree his self-respect, 
and is therefore to be trusted, before he is ever sent to live either 
in one of the farmhouses that are dotted about on the estate, or 
in one of the huts up in the mountains. For it is, of course, much 
easier to escape from the farms and huts than from the central 
building, where every man is locked in his cell; and the Director 
makes a point of being very sure of his charges before subjecting 
them to temptation. It is only such among them as are quite 
specially trustworthy that he lodges at Nussdorf, the farm which 
stands on the borderland between the colony and the outside 
world. Anyone who has completed his time at Witzwil may, if 
he chooses, stay on at Nussdorf, providing that he behaves himself 
well, works hard, and does not try to procure drink. He is a free 
labourer while there, of course, and receives regular wages, only 
he must not enter a public-house. He is under no great tempta- 
tion to do so, indeed, as the nearest is some miles away. A few 
of the better class colonists are allowed to live at Nussdorf even 
before they have completed their time. 

Although everything that can be done is done at Witzwil to 
reform the men who are sent there, and turn them into decent 
members of society, by no means all of them are reformed. A fair 
section of them, indeed, are not of the stuff of which deceti 
members of society can possibly be made, so ingrained in them is 
their loathing of work, so deep-rooted their conviction that it is a 
duty they owe themselves to eat bread for which others must toil. 
Still, even these—hereditary paupers for the most part, with 
whom cadging is an instinct—are, from the community’s stand- 
point, certainly improved, although not reformed, by their sojourn 
in the colony, providing it be not too short. For as they must 
toil the whole long day while there, they leave the place, as a rule, 
convinced that, as a choice of evils, it would be better to try to 
earn their own living by working a little outside, distasteful 
though this might be, than to run the risk of being sent again to 
this place where they must work a great deal. 

The Director is of opinion that not more than one-third of those 
who go to Witzwil are reformed while there, and even with some 
of these the reformation is by no means complete. A good third 
more, however, are undoubtedly bettered. Every man who goes 
there, indeed, is necessarily bettered in some respects; as he is 
taught how to work, is accustomed to work, and is made to realise 
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that, for the time being, his one chance of peace and comfort lies 
in working. Every man, too, no matter how degraded he may be, 
has the fact brought home to him that, in the eyes of the com- 
munity, it is just as much a crime to shirk work and to try to live 
at other folks’ expense, as it is to steal. And this is a useful lesson, 
one that would be well worth teaching, even though the teaching 
cost much more than it costs at Witzwil. 

The mention of costs brings us back to our annual reports with 
their balance sheets. 

The first of the three reports is for the year 1906, when the 
colony had already been established ten years. On the Ist of 
January 1906 there were 155 men detained in the colony; and 
236 more arrived there in the course of the year, while 235 left; 
the average number of colonists being 144. Of the 236 new 
arrivals, 188 were there for the first time. One hundred and 
eighty-seven of them were well educated ; forty-eight had received 
some education; and one, no education at all. Significantly 
enough, out of the whole 236, only fifty were married. Fourteen 
of the men had been officials, clerks, or tradesmen in their better 
days ; and fourteen more had been watchmakers. Five had been 
bakers ; three, hairdressers ; two, painters ; four, tailors ; and five, 
builders ; while twelve seem to have belonged to the leisured class, 
as they had no profession at all. Altogether they represented no 
fewer than thirty different callings. 

The overwhelming majority of the colonists were Swiss, of 
course ; still, there were foreigners among them—eleven Germans, 
four Frenchmen, six Italians, a Hungarian, and a Russian. Of 
the Swiss, however, there were only 167 belonging to Berne. The 
rest were sent to Witzwil by the cantons to which they belonged ; 
for it is the custom, in Switzerland, for the cantons which have 
no penal colonies of their own, to board out their loafers with 
cantons that have. The terms for boarders at Witzwil are 7d. 
a day. 

Considering the class to which they belong, the colonists, as a 
whole, conduct themselves extremely well, if we may judge by 
the fact that, in the year 1906, only thirty-two of them were 
punished. Of these twenty men spent each one night in a dark 
cell, because they had caused disorder. Seven more spent from 
one to three days there, because they had disobeyed orders; and 
five, from two days to eight, for having tried to escape. Not a 
single man was punished that year for having refused to work. 
Perhaps the colonists would be more difficult to deal with than 
they are, were it not that they know they would be transferred 
from the colony to a prison were they to persist in giving trouble. 

On the expenses side of the balance sheet the first entry is 
administration, i.e. the salaries &c. of the Director, fhe book- 
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keeper and his assistant, the only real officials there are in the 
colony, unless we include the Director’s wife. The forty-three 
labour-masters, overseers, &c., there are there do not rank as 
officials; and their wages, with their rations, are counted as 
charges on the profits of the work of themselves and the men they 
direct. The cost of the administration of the colony was in 1906 
7921., that is some ten per cent. of the whole expenditure. The 
next item is school and church, which together cost that year 44l. 
Then comes 18711. for food, the food of the colonists, and 22421. 
for all their other necessary expenses, not only clothes, washing, 
lighting, cleaning, medicine, and furniture ; but also, housing being 
a necessity, all expenses connected with building. Rent, which 
is paid to the State, it must be noted, is entered as 4561. The last 
entry is 20561. for Inventarvermehrung. Once a year every- 
thing belonging to the colony, excepting its land and buildings— 
its cattle, horses, pigs, its machinery, implements, and furniture, 
together with its stores—is valued and entered in an inventory. 
This 20561. was spent on buying things entered in the inventory, 
things that the colony needed, additions to its properties. The 
full expenditure at Witzwil for the year amounted to 74611. That 
was the sum spent on feeding, clothing, housing the colonists, 
on reforming them ; and on working, developing, and upkeeping 
the colony generally. 

Now, 74611. is undoubtedly a large sum of money to spend on 
such an institution as this, in the course of one year. As there 
were 144 colonists on an average at Witzwil that year, it is 
roughly speaking 11. a week for each colonist ; and even in our 
London workhouses the inmates cost only some 14s. This ll. a 
week, however, was not all spent on the colonists ; on the contrary 
the greater part of it was spent on the development of the colony, 
the actual cost of a colonist being only 8s. 9d. a week. For a fair 
share not only of the 20561. spent on things added to the inventory, 
but also of the 22421. spent on other necessaries—housing &c.— 
went, it must be remembered, to pay for things that increased the 
permanent value of the colony. And so, of course, did the money 
spent on draining and road-making, which was reckoned as a 
charge on agriculture. 

With regard to the 18711. spent on food, the greater part of the 
money, it must be noted, was merely taken out of one of the 
colony’s pockets and put into another; as it went in paying for 
the milk, corn, fruit, vegetables, &c., produced in the colony 
itself. The sum is fairly high considering the number of the 
colonists ; but the success of the institution depends in a great 
measure, we must not forget, on all who go there being 
strengthened physically as well as morally, so that they may leave 
the place better in health than when they go there, and therefore 
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better able to earn their own living. And for this it is necessary 
that they should be thoroughly well fed, especially as they are 
working hard the while. Moreover, as we shall see, however 
much their food may cost, they earn it, and more. 

On the receipts side of the balance sheet for 1906 there are 
only three entries—industries, agriculture, and kostgelder, i.e. 
the money paid by other cantons for the men they board in the 
colony. The receipts for kostgelder amounted to 1241. By its 
industries, that is by the sale of the articles made in the various 
workshops, together with the sale of peat extract, the colony 
cleared that year 409]. ; and by agriculture it cleared 6132/. Its 
gross receipts from agriculture, indeed, amounted to no less a 
sum than 10,3601., or 29001. more than the whole expenditure of 
the colony that year. It sold cattle for 25291. ; milk for 12311. ; 
and its crops for 66001. The year 1906 was a good one for agri- 
culture in Switzerland. The crops, although somewhat below the 
average in quantity, were considerably above it in quality, and 
it was an open autumn. The cattle could remain out until nearly 
Christmas, and this was, of course, a great saving all round. 

The enormous difference between the gross receipts from agri- 
culture and the net profits, viz. 42281., is accounted for by the 
fact that among the charges on agriculture are reckoned the 
salaries, rations, &c., of the seventeen agricultural labour-masters 
attached to the colony, the five dairy labour-masters, and eight 
other paid employees. Rates and taxes are also reckoned as being 
for the most part a charge on the land ; as well as the cost of road- 
making, draining, and barn-building. Since 1907 rent for the 
land, too, has been paid out of the profits of agriculture. 

The full expenditure at Witzwil in 1906 was, as we have seen, 
74611. ; and its net receipts were 66651. Apparently, therefore, 
there was a loss of 7961. for the year on the working of the colony. 
And the State actually made a grant of 7961. to cover the deficit. 
The loss, however, was only apparent, not real. As a point of 
fact, the colony, instead of being the poorer at the end of the year 
than at the beginning, was the richer by 26041. For in the course 
of the year not only had additions to the value of 20561. been made 
to the inventory, but three new buildings had been erected—a 
cattle-shed, a cart-house, and a home for free labourers. A good 
strong road, two kilométres long, had been made, too, and some 
500 square métres of paving had been done. The buildings, road- 
making, and paving cost altogether in materials 17781., and the 
buildings alone increased the value of the colony by 13441. Had 
the State grant of 7961. been returned, therefore, the colony 
would still have had a balance to the good of 2604I. on its year’s 
work, besides having a new road and a certain amount of paving. 
Thus in 1906 Witzwil, far from being a burden on the com- 
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munity, was a source of profit to it. The men sent there paid, 
nay, more than paid, by their labour for everything they received 
—for their housing, food, clothes, and all besides. 

In 1907 the average number of eolonists was 160, and among 
them were a musician, a student, and two notaries. Administra- 
tion cost 8851. that year, while classes and church services cost 491. 
The expenditure on food was 20511. ; on other necessaries, 46491. ; 
on rent, 4491. ; and on Inventarvermehrung, 1351. 

The year 1907 was an expensive one for the colony, it will be 
noted. Every entry in the balance sheet, excepting that for rent 
and that for things added to the inventory, was higher than in 
the previous year ; that for ‘ other necessaries ’ being higher by no 
less a sum than 24071. The reason of this was that there was 
much building at Witzwil that year, much road-making and 
paving; and water was laid on throughout the estate. The 
2500 acres of land on the mountains were added to Witzwil about 
this time, and huts and cattle-sheds had to be built there. 

Fortunately the increase in the colony’s expenditure was 
counterbalanced by an increase in all its receipts, excepting its 
kostgelder, which amounted to only 801. The profits on industry 
that year were 463/., and on agriculture 68811. The year 1907 
was @ very good one from the farmer’s point of view—a better 
year even than 1906. The produce of the colony, its crops, cattle, 
milk, &c., was sold for 12,4451., that is for 42271. more than 
the expenditure on the colony. But while the yield of agri- 
culture was worth more than ever before, the charges on it 
were much higher, amounting, indeed, with rent, rates, taxes, 
and the expenses entailed by the labour-masters, to 55641. For 
now that the colony had its new domain in the mountains, its 
rates and taxes were, of course, increased. Moreover, the State, 
which had bought the new pastures for 9600I., required the colony 
to pay 44 per cent. interest on the money invested. 

Altogether 7424]. was made at Witzwil in 1907, while 8218I. 
was spent. Thus again there was an apparent loss of 794l. for the 
State to make good. Again the loss was only apparent, however ; 
again Witzwil was richer, not poorer, at the end of the year than 
at the beginning. For whereas the State grant was only 794l., 
buildings &c. to the value of 47381. were added to the colony in 
the course of the year, and were paid for out of its funds, #.e. out 
of the yield of the labour of the colonists. The laying on of water 
cost in pipes 1855/., while a road that was made cost in material 
4601. Three thousand three hundred and fifty-nine pounds was 
spent on materials alone for buildings, which added to the 
permanent value of the place. Thus in 1907, as in 1906, the 
colonists not only defrayed their own expenses by their work, but 
they actually made money for the community. 
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The third of our reports has a tale of woe to tell; things went 
wrong with the colony that year; for some of its crops were 
damaged by a great fall of snow at the end of May, followed by 
rain when sunshine was needed. Then one August night a fire 
broke out, through no one’s fault as it seems, and a huge building, 
which had at one time been the headquarters of the colony, was 
burnt to the ground, in spite of all the efforts of the colonists to 
save it. The place had to be rebuilt, of course, and the rebuilding 
of it strained the resources of the colony, even though the actual 
cost of it was covered by an insurance grant of 20001, 

Nor was this all. Up to 1907 the State had accepted the 
improvements made in the colony—the building, draining, re- 
claiming, &c., done there—in lieu of rent for the land at Witzwil. 
And well it might, seeing that, in an average year, these improve- 
ments had been between 20001. and 30001. in value. In 1907, 
however, it made a change, and decided that the institution must 
pay rent for its land as well as for its buildings ; must pay interest, 
in fact, on the whole of the money invested in the colony, 
And this interest, or rent, together with rates and taxes, amounted 
in 1908 to 22281., which sum the colony actually paid. As the 
greater part of it was reckoned as a charge on agriculture, the 
result was, of course, a great falling off in profits. Although the 
gross receipts for agriculture in 1908 were 142351., or 17901. more 
than in the previous year, its net profits were only 4607/., or 
22741. less than in 1907. The profits on industries, however, were 
higher by 277]. than in the previous year, and the kostgelder 
higher by 1451. All the receipts together, exclusive of the 2000I. 
grant, amounted to only 55671. in 1908, whereas in 1907 they had 
amounted to 74241. 

If there was a falling off in the receipts of the colony, however, 
there was a falling off also in its expenses. There were on an 
average 176 colonists there in 1908, or sixteen more than in the 
previous year. None the less the full expenditure, exclusive of 
the 20001. spent on replacing the building burnt down, was only 
56471., or less by 25711. than in 1907. For although there was a 
small increase in the amount spent on food, there was a decrease 
of 3068!1. in that spent on other necessaries—housing, &c. This 
was owing to the fact that, after the fire, there was little building 
done excepting that paid for out of the grant. 

Even in 1908, however, in spite of its disasters and its heavy 
charges, there was no real loss on the working of Witzwil. The 
colonists still earned their own daily bread and gave a little help 
to the ratepayers. For although on the one hand its receipts were 
only 55671., whereas its expenses were 56471., and the State had 
to make good a deficit of 80/.; on the other hand, the State and 
the community together received, as rent, rates, and taxes, 22281. ; 
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and property to the value of 19591. was added to the colony in the 
course of the year by the labour of those sent there. More houses, 
barns, and cattle-sheds were built, a road 1300 métres in length 
was made, and 350 square métres of land were paved. All this 
was, of course, in addition to the great building on which the 
20001. grant was spent; and which is worth considerably more 
than it cost. , 

Thus, during each of the three years with which our reports 
deal, Witzwil was more than self-supporting. Year after year the 
colonists not only earned their own daily bread, but earned bread 
also for their fellows. Nor is it only during these three years 
that this was the case. Practically ever since the colony was 
founded, fourteen years ago now, it has been self-supporting, and 
more. Of this there is proof quite apart from our balance sheets. 

When the State bought Witzwil it paid for the lowland 
domain 29,7001.; and ten years later, for the highland, 96001. 
It has also spent on it, in one way or another, 20,7001. more. 
From first to last, therefore, the colony has cost the canton to 
which it belongs, roughly speaking, 60,0001. ; and at the present 
time, together with all its belongings, it is valued at 100,000I. ; 
that is, at 40,0001. more than it has cost. During the fourteen 
years the place has been in the hands of the State, it has increased 
in value, in fact, at the rate of 28571. a year. Until 1907 Witzwil 
did not pay rent for its land, it is true ; still, it has almost from the 
first paid rent for its buildings, and this in 1906 amounted, as we 
have seen, to 4561.; and it has always paid rates and taxes. 
And even if it had paid a rent equal in amount to 4} per 
cent. on every penny invested in the land, from the day 
it was invested, it would still have money in hand. In that 
case, however, its colonists would, of course, not have been 
able to develop the resources of the colony so rapidly as they have 
done ; would not have been able to bring about, perhaps, at least 
not by to-day, the great change they have brought about. For 
these ne’er-do-well loafers and vagrants, who in the outside world 
would have been picking and stealing and demoralising their 
fellows, have at Witzwil brought about a quite wonderful change, 
not only in the place itself, but in the whole district. Land 
bordering on the colony which before 1896 was sold for 30l. a 
hectare, now fetches 1201. 

At the time when Witzwil was bought, the greater part of the 
land had been out of cultivation for years, and was covered with 
peat. For not only is the estate at the foot of a mountain range, 
but it is close to two lakes; and as it had never been properly 
drained, much of it was under water whenever there was heavy 
rain or the snow melted. Only some 150 out of the 2000 acres 
of which the estate then consisted were in good cultivation. At 
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the present time, the whole of the land is cultivated as carefully 
as if the place were a model farm ; and a fair section of it is culti- 
vated intensively. It has been thoroughly drained from end to 
end, and water has been laid on everywhere—gas and electricity, 
too. This has cost money as well as labour, of course, but every 
penny spent has brought a good return; for the net profits of 
agriculture alone, which in 1896 were only 1495I., had risen by 
1907 to 68811., and were even in 1908, that year of heavy charges, 
46071. 

Then there was not a decent building on the estate when it was 
bought ; what houses and sheds there were were little better than 
ruins, and the only roads were mere bridle-paths. Things are other- 
wise now, however. Already, five years ago, the buildings at 
Witzwil were insured for 31,2491., and there are buildings there 
now worth more than 40,0001. ; while throughout the colony there 
are good, well-made roads. In 1896 the value of what was 
entered in the colony’s inventory, its stock and all its other 
belongings, amounted to 22001.; by 1904 it had increased to 
17,3841. and in 1908 it amounted to 24,2741.—then its cattle 
alone was worth 11,5031. What renders the colony’s success the 
more remarkable is the fact that it has always been crippled for 
capital. When once the estate was bought, it was left practically 
to fend for itself so far as money for improvements was concerned. 

Well as the colony has done in the past, there is a fair prospect 
of its doing still better in the future, especially if the Director's 
pet scheme for making, so far as possible, intensive farming the 
order of the day there is carried out. According to him, now 
that everything is in working order in the colony, the average 
colonist, in an average year, earns three francs a day by his 
labour, whereas he costs only a franc and a half; he earns, in 
fact, just twice as much as he costs. Thus, unless another pet 
scheme of his is carried out, and the money made at Witzwil is 
devoted to helping the families of those detained there, the colony 
will soon become a regular source of income to the State, besides 
paying to it rent and taxes. 

The experience of Witzwil certainly proves that penal labour 
colonies, far from being expensive luxuries, are the cheapest of 
all institutions. It proves, indeed, that, if worked skilfully and 
economically, by a Director who is an expert in the business, 
they need not cost anyone a penny; nay, that they may even 
make a few pennies for those to whom they belong. Thus, 
worthless loafers may be turned, so far as in them lies, into 
decent working men, without the process entailing on the rate- 
payers any expense whatever. This being the case, the sooner 
we have penal colonies here in England the better, surely. 
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Ir is interesting to observe the changes that are from time to 
time wrought in the traditional modes of Occidental thought with 
regard to the indigenous culture of the Orient. Eastern litera- 
ture, architecture, art, philosophy, and science have all been 
‘discovered,’ and in their proper season allowed to take their 
respective places in the standard of estimation set up for these 
subjects by the West. Music, up to the present, has not 
‘arrived,’ and it is doubtful whether the western hemisphere 
is quite prepared to accept the statement that there are redeeming 
features in Oriental harmonies. 

In the realms of the esthetic, for some time past, several 
aspects of Eastern art have been favourably received, notably the 
productions of Japan, the industrial arts of that country being 
recognised first, and, more recently, its painting and sculpture. 
These last-named forms of expression, comprising what is 
ordinarily defined as the ‘ fine arts,’ are even now only accepted 
with a certain amount of reserve, on account of the foreshortened 
point of view from which this subject is regarded by the West. 
Public opinion is still governed by what Ruskin styles ‘ the 
classical canons of art,’ and the lingering influence of the Greek 
school dies hard. But the sympathetic reception that is now 
being accorded to the figure compositions of Japanese artists is 
a landmark in the history of Western art, and denotes a progres- 
sive step in the effort to throw off this ancient yoke. On the 
Continent there are signs that the rusty shackles are dropping . 
away, but England, more firmly fettered by academic principles, 
lags behind in the appreciation of the unconventional. 

The artistic horizon of the West having been widened so as 
to include Japan, it is not surprising that another Eastern country 
—India—has also appeared within the field of wsthetic vision. 
This is @ more recent development, and the same process of 
accepting the art of India, by instalments, is observable as in the 
case of Japan. Indian decorative art is now generally compre- 
hended, but the fine arts of sculpture and painting are still 
regarded with an indifferent eye. 
121 
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Thirteen years ago a well-known artist and traveller wrote 
as follows concerning the attitude of certain great authorities in 
England with regard to Indian art: ‘ They recognised only the 
art of Greece and Rome, stigmatising everything in India ag 
“Alhambra rot.’’ Far from discriminating intelligently 
between the different schools, or even between the good and the 
bad, they wished to know nothing about it, considering from their 
classical standpoint that it could have no interest for the world 
at large.” Fortunately, as far as industrial art is concerned, the 
‘ Alhambra rot’ party has passed away, and Indian decoration in 
its highest forms is meeting with the just estimation from the 
West that it undoubtedly deserves. But it is a different story 
with regard to India’s fine art. The old intolerant spirit is 
decidedly dead, but the new school that has taken its place hag 
not yet realised that in the fields of picture-painting and 
sculpture India, like every other civilised country, had its recog- 
nised forms of expression. The reason for this lack of perception 
on the part of the West is not far to seek. Until recently it was 
a generally accepted dictum that India, although well versed 
in nearly every branch of decorative art, was entirely deficient in 
the higher forms of art—particularly pictorial art. Authorities 
have either made this announcement unsupported by proofs, or 
at the best have followed it up by lamely endeavouring to point 
out that, for some mysterious reason, the appreciation of the 
pictorial was omitted in the mental composition of the Indian. 
It is true Sir George Birdwood allows that the feeling for fine art 
exists, but that the strict canons of the Hindus have from the 
earliest times dwarfed its development. ‘It lends itself happily 
enough to decorative art, but has had a fatal effect in blighting the 
growth of true pictorial and plastic art.’ This, however, is the 
judgment of one who throughout a long life has always held a 
brief for the Indian artist ; as a rule, other and succeeding writers 
on this subject, taking this statement for their text, have one and 
all expressed the unqualified opinion that there is no form of fine 
art in India. Handicapped in this manner, it is not surprising, 
therefore, that although many examples of Indian picture-painting 
are forthcoming, the Western mind finds it difficult to accept 
them as such, and is only slowly realising their great artistic 
value. More often than not the old academic test is applied, 
the linear drawing or perspective is found deficient, and the 
picture on these slight grounds condemned at once, either as an 
archaic or barbaric production, or an attempt to produce some- 
thing which the artist was not intended by nature to achieve. 
Having arrived at this stage in the effort to appreciate Indian 
pictorial art, an account of what is called the ‘ Mogul School 
of Painting’ may be of assistance in removing some of the 
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objections that have been raised to a more liberal acceptance of 
this particular form of artistic expression. 

A visit to the larger museums and libraries in England and on 
the Continent will often reveal, after a search, a certain class of 
miniature paintings, obviously of an Oriental nature, which are 
usually labelled ‘ Persian pictures.’ Ordinarily these are about 
the size of a sheet of notepaper, but by means of illuminated 
margins or mounts assume the proportions of foolscap. The 
medium employed in producing these pictures is a form of water- 
colour, mixed with a ‘body’ of Chinese white, so that the 
technical term used in describing this process of painting is ‘ body 
colour.’ The drawing in these works of art is often remarkably 
good, but one of their chief attractions lies in the characteristic- 
ally Oriental scheme of colouring. Harmonious combinations of 
purples, greens, and reds are much in evidence, while judicious 
touches of pure gold add not a little to the rich effect. The 
subjects represented are taken from all sources, but religion and 
mythology are the main themes, while a large number depict 
historical scenes or personages. This, briefly, is a description 
which may help in the identification of examples of the Mogul 
school of painting, but it must not be assumed that all produc- 
tions of this nature are of the high form of art that is contended 
for a certain small proportion of these pictures. In India this 
style of painting was extensively practised for some centuries, 
and much inferior work is being bought at the present time 
because the idea has gained ground that all specimens of this art 
are valuable. As a matter of fact, really good pictures are still 
obtainable on payment, but it requires considerable knowledge 
and discrimination on the part of the collector to acquire repre- 
sentative and authentic paintings by the Mogul old masters. To 
aid in a correct appreciation of this style of work it may be useful 
to outline the history of this school from its inception to its decay, 
for to all intents and purposes it ceased with the decline of the 
Mogul dynasty, and modern specimens are little better than 
travesties of the original seventeenth-century compositions, when 
the art was at its apogee. 

The origins of most Indian arts are usually vaguely described 
as ‘brought from China’ or ‘ Persia,’ or ‘introduced by the 
Mohammedans, Arabs,’ &c. Painting, when referred to, is said 
to have been derived from Persia—brought to India during the 
Mohammedan invasion. Up to a point this statement is correct, 
but it conveys the impression that previous to this event the art 
was unknown in India. Without attempting to show that in the 
abstract this would be an impossible situation in an admittedly 
civilised country, there are ample proofs that in the preceding 
centuries India possessed an indigenous style of pictorial painting 
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of great artistic merit. This may be alluded to as the Buddhist 
school, as it was entirely inspired by the teachings and religious 
influences of the ‘ Enlightened One.’ The frescoes in the rock. 
cut temples of Ajanta are examples of the Buddhist school of 
painting, and are sufficient in themselves to establish the 
country’s reputation for pictorial art. If further evidences are 
needed to demonstrate the forceful character of this early work, 
there are records that the whole of Buddhist Asia looked to India 
for the most truthful pictorial accounts of the incidents in the life 
of the Great Teacher. In the fifth century a.D. China, realising 
the high artistic character of the painting of India, sent to that 
country for painters to depict the traditions of Buddhism. These 
artist-priests brought with them the style of Ajanta, and to what 
extent China owes its art to India has never been contemplated, 
Then followed the Dark Ages of Indian history, and, when light 
begins to dawn on the chaos caused by the dissolution of the old 
Hindu kingdom and the rise of the Mohammedan empire, we 
find foreign Mussulman painters working side by side with their 
brother-artists of Hindustan. Some of these gifted aliens, as 
their names and titles indicate, hail from Shiraz and Tabriz, and 
there is little doubt that in the wake of the Mogul invader 
followed artist adventurers from Persia and the neighbouring 
countries, who introduced to the assimilative art craftsmen of 
India the methods, styles, and arts of Islam. With the reign of 
the Emperor Akbar in the sixteenth century the Mogul empire 
was firmly planted in Hindustan, and one of the most scholarly 
acts that this versatile monarch undertook was the development 
and encouragement of the indigenous arts. Of these the painting 
of pictures received his special attention, and, under the fostering 
influences of the royal patron, the Mogul school of painting came 
into existence. That it is essentially a product of the Moguls is 
proved by the fact that with the rise of this empire it was born; 
when the dynasty was at its zenith in the palmy days of Shah 
Jehan it was seen at its best ; with the decline of the royal line it 
languished, and on its ultimate extinction in the nineteenth 
century this style of painting also ceased to exist. It is true that 
in @ somewhat degraded form—miniature painting on ivory— 
the art still lingers in Delhi, the seat of the old monarchy, just 
as the remnant of the royal line itself survives in that city also in 
the persons of a few remote descendants of the last Great Mogul, 
but in both cases the present state of their being serves only to 
emphasise the decay. 

With regard to its geographical situation, the school was 
mainly confined to Northern India, and followed the removal of 
the Court from Delhi to Agra or Lahore, accordingly as the capital 
of the Mogul emperor was transferred from one locality to the 
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other by the caprice of its rulers. In the Deccan also a form of 
the art existed, owing to Aurangzeb’s mad scheme of transferring 
the seat of government to his newly founded city of Aurangabad. 
Lucknow and Benares, too, appear to have been centres of pro- 
duction, due no doubt to the encouragement the artists received 
at the Court of the kings of Oude. Other districts seem to have 
supported one or two families who were proficient in this art, 
but the above are the principal localities in which it flourished. 
As the school was thus spread over a wide area it is only natural 
that considerable differences in the technique and general nature 
of the painting should be discernible, so that it is possible to 
identify certain examples as belonging to the Delhi, Agra, or 
Lucknow style. A few of the more interesting of these may be 
described. 

As previously observed, a number of Persian artists appear 
to have migrated to India early in the sixteenth century, and the 
influence these men had on the indigenous art helped to form the 
character of the school. Paintings indicating the actual hand- 
work of these artists, or of their immediate descendants—which 
may be detected by their strong Iranian feeling—are referred to 
as of the earliest or Persian style. Pictures presumed to be of 


this class often illustrate early Persian history and mythology, 


while the features and costumes of the people depicted are of the 
type usually associated with ancient Iran. Probably a few of 
these productions were original Persian paintings brought to 
India by these immigrants, but the comparatively large number 
that have been obtained in Hindustan clearly points to the fact 
that these were, at a certain period, produced in some of the large 
towns of Northern India. The fine drawing, richness of 
colouring, and their decided age, mark them as the most rare 
and valuable specimens of this school of painting. Of a much 
later date, but having a distinct individuality, are the pictures of 
the Kangra district, known to Indian connoisseurs as the Kangra 
kalm, i.e. of the ‘ brush’ or style of Kangra. It is difficult to 
account for the existence of this community of painters in a com- 
paratively unimportant district in the Punjab Himalayas (recently 


. brought tragically into notice by the disastrous earthquake of 1905), 


but it produced very characteristic pictures until about fifty years 
ago. The art was in the hands of several families of Hindus, and 
descendants of these hereditary painters still survive, but they 
have forsaken the brush and taken up occupations unassociated 
with the profession of their forefathers. Like the sons of other 
art craftsmen, tempted by the relative ease and security of Govern- 
ment employment, they have deserted the traditional trade which 
the family has maintained in an unbroken line from Aryan times, 
and become ‘ tracers ’ or ‘ mechanical draftsmen ’ in the Railway 
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and Public Works Departments of a modern Administration, 
Many specimens of the Kangra kalm, however, are forthcoming, 
and indicate how carefully and conscientiously these artists carried 
on the ancestral style. Incidents in local history and Hindy 
mythology were copiously illustrated, but they also specialised in 
portraiture, and the pictorial records of the chiefs and celebrities 
of this picturesque part of India are not the least valuable produc- 
tions that have been handed down to us. Other styles of painting 
are almost as distinctive as these: the soft, voluptuous drawing 
and colouring attributed to Benares, and the marvellous delinea- 
tion of the features by the Delhi artists, may be mentioned, but 
the above will suggest the diverse nature and individual character 
of the various centres of the school. 

Some of the technical methods practised by the Mogul artists, 
and also accounts of the various materials used, having survived 
the decay of the art, a few of the principal details connected with 
this aspect may be referred to. 

The paper employed was a hand-made indigenous article of a 
variety of qualities. The finer kinds were reshmi, or silk paper, 
sunni made from flax, and bhansi prepared from the bamboo, while 
the Irani and Ispahani denote that for special purposes some 
superior types were imported from Persia. Probably the most 
popular kind was that known as Sialkoti, named after a city in 
the Punjab where the manufacture survives to the present day. 
A few of the old masters appear to have been particularly fastidious 
over the composition of their paper, and even went to the extent 
of partially preparing it themselves. To do this they took several 
sheets of very thin paper and pasted these together until a light 
kind of cardboard was formed. This was then handed over to a 
burnisher, who treated the surface with a piece of rounded agate 
until it was evenly smooth. The trade of the paper-burnisher was 
an important one in the days when all books were written with 
a reed pen. 

The brushes were made of the hair of various animals, such 
as the goat, camel, squirrel, and mongoose. Very fine brushes 
were much in vogue, as the minute character of the painting 
indicates, some of the finest being prepared from the hair on the 
tails of young squirrels. The modern Indian painter still indents 
on these little creatures for his brushes, and a small stock of tails 
is occasionally seen lying somewhat pathetically among the artist’s 
materials. It may or may not comfort those of tender suscepti- 
bilities to learn that the squirrels are caught alive, and allowed 
their liberty after having sacrificed this ornamental member in 
the cause of art, as it is contrary to the artist’s creed to take the 
life of even the meanest creature. With regard to the actual 
pigments used, these, like the paper, were often prepared by the 
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hands of the painter himself, according to his own special formule. 
They were extracts of various vegetables and minerals—madder 
was made from lac or shellac, burnt sienna was obtained from 
henna leaves, yellow was Multani mitti or earth of Multan, &c.— 
but a complete list of these will be out of place here. It will suffice 
to remark that they were most judiciously selected and carefully 
ground and mixed, as the test of time has proved their absolute 
permanence in almost eyery case. 

Reference has been already made to the type of subject which 
usually attracted the Mogul artist, but a few leaves preserved from 
an old sketch-book indicate that, like the painter of the present 
day, he jotted down odds and ends of all kinds as the thought 
struck him or as an opportunity occurred. These pictorial notes 
were produced by direct strokes of a fine brush, and, where 
occasional corrections were necessary, they were made by means 
of white paint. Animals, birds, and foliage were depicted in this 
way with a spirit and skill that almost approach the genius of 
the Japanese. In a few surviving specimens of animal delinea- 
tion, where the drawing has been more highly finished, the result 
has actually attained the high standard usually attributed to the 
productions of those artists. But it was in the realms of 
portraiture that a certain number of the Mogul old masters 
excelled, and on account of the great historic interest that attaches 
to this aspect of the art some of the examples—on which it must 
be mentioned the names were carefully inscribed—are of unique 
value. In this form have been handed down representations of 
the features of many great men—apart from members of the royal 
line—who figured prominently in the pageant of the Mogul Court. 
Portraits of eccentric characters have survived in a like manner, 
together with numbers of the priests and poets who influenced 
so powerfully the lives and religions of the people of India during 
the monarchy of the Moguls. Noted saints have similarly been 
portrayed, some of whom lived hundreds of years ago—indicating 
later copies of contemporary facsimiles—which link up the past 
with the present in a most striking manner. And in many exam- 
ples these are not crude representations, valuable solely on account 
of their historic interest, but marvellously lifelike miniatures, 
depicting the character and very soul of the sitter. Further, from 
the artistic point of view the drawing, painting and general work- 
manship of these productions, whether illustrating mythology, 
religion, or portraiture, demonstrate most clearly to the student 
of this subject that the artists who built up this Mogul school of 
painting were past-masters of their craft. Critics may contend 
that in certain directions the art denotes that it is unformed, that 
it never matured, but remained always in a rudimentary state, 
referring usually to two apparently irrational features, viz. the 
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unscientific perspective and the universal use of the profile. In 
dealing with the former objection, it may suffice to state that this 
science was treated in the same unacademic manner by the artists 
of the Tuscan school, but for obvious reasons this fact has never 
detracted from the accepted productions of those masters. The 
other presumed mannerism—the almost invariable representation 
of the profile—is owing to the artist regarding ‘line’ as being 
more valuable, for his particular purpose, than ‘form,’ and he 
was better able to express this feeling in the linear drawing of the 
side-face than in a more elaborately modelled front view. 

In concluding this reference to a little-known aspect of Indian 
historic art, it is only necessary to add that the foregoing account 
has merely touched the fringe of the subject; there remains a 
much wider field for research in other directions. As an example, 
certain pictures are forthcoming which represent scenes taken 
from the Christian religion, evidently inspired by the earliest 
missionaries of this faith in India; others are clearly copied from 
Christian originals, but by the introduction of texts from the Koran 
were ingeniously diverted to Mohammedan purposes. The influ- 
ence this school had on the art of Europe, or vice versa, with its 
analogies to contemporary Western schools of painting, opens up 
an interesting avenue of study. It is known that Rembrandt 
understood well the value of the Oriental paintings of this period, 
and certain Indian figure compositions placed side by side with 
the productions of the Italian painters of the fifteenth century 
reveal several striking comparisons. As a parallel case, but in the 
field of industrial art, the patterns on the famous Indian kinkhobs 
(cloths of gold) bear a remarkable resemblance to the woodcuts 
of the Dutch herbals published in the sixteenth century. In this 
connexion it may be observed that to-day the same process 
suggested by the above is being repeated, for the brocade weavers 
in the bazaars of Benares are to be seen copying, in threads of 
finest silk and purest gold, English kitchen wallpapers marked 
23d. a yard ! 

Of classified collections of pictures representative of the Mogul 
school of painting, the Lahore Museum, the Calcutta Art Gallery, 
and the Victoria Memorial, in India, possess singularly interesting 
series. The first-named institution is particularly rich in portraits 
and has some unique types of this form of the art, but its 
specimens, which comprise almost every kind of subject, amount 
to several hundreds. As previously stated, some of the larger 
museums in England and on the Continent own small selections, 
but these are, in the main, unclassified. A collection belonging 
to Colonel H. B. Hanna, lent to the Newcastle Art Gallery, is 
undoubtedly the most valuable in England. On the Continent, 
Germany has begun to realise the important link the work of this 
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school forms in the history of painting, and it is possible that 
before long, as in other spheres of the world’s art, most of the 
good examples now obtainable will find their way into the Ethno- 
graphic Museum of Berlin, where the nucleus of a good collection 
already exists. An exhibition in that capital of Mogul pictures 
gathered from all quarters has been already in contemplation ; but 
it would be more appropriate if the first comprehensive display 
of the art were initiated in England, having in view this country’s 
intimate association with India, the land of its origin. 


Percy Brown. 


Government Art Gallery, 
Calcutta. 
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JAMES BOSWELL AND A CORSICAN 
PATRIOT 


* Pray read the new account of Corsica,’ writes Horace Walpole to 
his friend Mr. Gray in 1768. ‘ What relates to Paoli will amuse 
you much. There is a deal about the island and its divisions that 
one does not care a straw for. The author, Boswell, is a strange 
being, and . . . has a rage of knowing anybody that ever was 
talked of.’ Walpole, who was admittedly never one of the true 
admirers of Dr. Johnson, though, later, the two men came to regard 
one another with mild appreciation, had no patience whatever with 
Boswell, whom he probably regarded as a mere sycophant. 

In his reply, which has come to be a famous commentary, Gray, 
if no more civil to the author, yet evidently holds in deservedly high 
esteem this journal of his tour in Corsica, the first literary effort of 
the young Scotchman. ‘ The pamphlet proves what I have always 
maintained, that any fool may write a valuable book by chance if 
he will only tell us what he heard and saw with veracity.’ 

In the middle of the eighteenth century Corsica, struggling 
desperately for her liberty between the French and the Genoese, 
was an object of greater interest to Europe generally than she had 
ever been before or was ever likely to be again. Yet when 
Walpole said he did not care a straw about the island or its 
divisions he probably expressed the opinion of the majority of 
Englishmen, who were content to admire from a distance the 
death struggle of an heroic nation in a barbaric island under the 
leadership of one remarkable personality. But James Boswell 
viewed the matter differently. He had decided to pass some 
years abroad for his instruction and entertainment, and he had 
an enterprising spirit. 

Corsica occurred to me as a place which nobody else had seen, and where 
I should find what was to be seen nowhere else, a people actually fighting 
for liberty, and forming themselves from a poor, inconsiderable, oppressed 
nation into a flourishing and independent state. 


So he determined to be the first Englishman to set foot on an 
island which, so far as England was concerned, owed its notoriety 
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to the statesmanlike and patriotic leadership of Pasquale Paoli. 
Here was an opportunity which the young Scotchman, ‘ prince of 
biographers,’ as Lord Rosebery justly calls him, and pioneer of 
modern journalists and interviewers, was not slow to seize. There 
were perhaps other reasons why Boswell was anxious to seek 
fresh pastures on which to nourish his rapacious capacity for 
hero worship, and to satisfy his insatiable taste for lion hunting. 
In 1763, after two years of unrelaxed effort, of alternate hope and 
despair, James Boswell, then twenty-three years old, had 
succeeded in getting himself introduced to Dr. Johnson and had 
advanced with astonishing rapidity into the great man’s intimacy. 
They had supped and talked perpetually together; they had 
jaunted to Greenwich in a ‘ sculler,’ and Boswell on his way to 
Utrecht had actually been escorted by his illustrious friend as far 
as Harwich. But now, in 1765, for two years Dr. Johnson had 
been entirely occupied with his edition of Shakespeare and had 
had no time for correspondence. Not one letter had the faithful 
Boswell received from him, and though this neglect was apologised 
for handsomely later, it may have had some remote connexion 
with Boswell’s desire to visit Corsica and more especially Paoli. 
He laid his plans with care and foresight, neglecting no advan- 
tageous circumstances within his reach. In Paris he dauntlessly 
laid siege to Horace Walpole, who complains bitterly that ‘ He 
forced himself upon me in spite of my teeth and my doors and I 
see has given a foolish account of all he could pick up from me 
about King Theodore.’ Nine years previously the only King of 
Corsica had been released from a debtors’ prison owing to the 
intervention of Mr. Walpole—in time to die at a tailor’s shop in 
Soho. Theodore von Neuhoff was a Westphalian adventurer—a 
pantomime king who had imposed himself for a brief space as 
their deliverer upon a simple and unsophisticated people, and had 
finally retired in ignominy to London, where a tablet to his 
memory on the tower of St. Anne’s, Soho, close to the spot where 
he is buried, and adorned with an ironical if kindly inscription 
by Walpole, may be seen to this day. 

From Paris the indefatigable Boswell pursued his way to 
Switzerland to interview Rousseau. In the Contrat Social 
Rousseau had referred to Corsica as the one country in Europe 
still capable of legislation, and had expressed the hope that some 
wise man would be found to teach so brave a people how to 
preserve the liberty they had at that time recovered ; adding, ‘ I 
have some presentiment that one day that little island will 
astonish Europe.’ Flattered by this eulogy Count Matteo 
Buttafuoco, a Corsican nobleman, begged Jean Jacques to come 
and stay with him at Vescovato, and Paoli warmly seconded the 


invitation that he should play the part of the wise man referred to. 
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Seeing himself in the réle of a Pythagoras, Rousseau replied with 
delight ‘that the very idea of engaging in this task exalted and 
inspired his soul.’ The correspondence continued for some time, 
but the ‘ Wild Philosopher,’ as Boswell calls him, exhausted his 
ardour in professions, and alarmed at the prospect of a sojourn in 
a wild and unknown country successfully evaded by every imagin- 
able excuse the fulfilment of his promises. He received Boswell, 
however, with courtesy and some degree of patience, ultimately 
forwarding to him in Italy the desired letters of introduction to 
General Paoli, to Buttafuoco, and others. Armed with these and 
with a courage which the modern traveller in Corsica can dimly 
appreciate, the enterprising young Scot set sail from Leghorn on 
a vessel bound to fetch wine from Cap Corse, a voyage which, on 
@ leisurely steamer, may now be made in six hours, but on this 
occasion in a sailing vessel took two days. The self-importance 
of a pioneer must have sustained Boswell’s spirit against the very 
real fear that he should be taken by Barbary Corsairs, and his 
pleasure in the adventure must certainly have been enhanced by 
the knowledge that Italian politicians regarded his tour in a 
serious light, considering him as an emissary from the British 
Court to negotiate a treaty with the Corsicans. 


Meanwhile the hero whom he was hastening to visit, all un- ° 


aware of his approach, was then at the zenith of his power, and 
entirely absorbed in a noble effort to assure the prosperity of his 
country. Pasquale Paoli was the youngest son of Hyacinth Paoli, 
himself an ardent patriot and one of those who had been imposed 
upon by King Theodore, to whom during his brief reign he had 
acted as Prime Minister. Pasquale was born at the hamlet of 
La Stretta, one of a cluster of villages now known as Morosaglia 
lying among chestnut woods on the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains above the valley of the Golo. At the age of fourteen he had 
accompanied his father into exile in company with other patriots, 
who, by the persuasion of the Marquis de Maillebois, called in to 
arbitrate between the Genoese and the Corsicans, were induced to 
leave the island. The young Pasquale benefited greatly by his 
father’s banishment, since he received a vastly superior education, 
both civil and military, than any obtainable in his native country ; 
and Naples being the haunt of what was then known as the school 
of humanistic philosophy, he was especially well prepared for the 
great work which lay before him. Meanwhile Corsica, still in the 
grip of Genoa, continued to be torn with revolution, and on the 
assassination of Gaffori—the greatest hero perhaps in a long roll 
of heroic names—war for life or death was unanimously declared 
against the Genoese. The need of a ruler was felt, of one strong 
hand to guide so undisciplined and passionate a people, and by 
universal consent Pasquale Paoli was chosen in 1755 as a worthy 
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successor to Gaffori. He was twenty-nine years old at the time 
of his recall, and within three months.he had taken over the 
supreme control of his native island, and gave himself up entirely 
to the task of civilising his people. The scope of this article will 
not admit of a detailed account of the remarkable constitution 
which he established, but it is said that the General Assembly, 
together with the Supreme Council of State, constituted the most 
beautiful form of representative government which has ever been 
known. He dreamed of Utopia, and his dream came near enough 
to being realised. Having established his constitution, he set 
himself to mend the manners of the Corsicans. This, as Boswell 
remarks later, was a very delicate task and ‘ required the nicest 
conduct to make them discern the difference between salutary 
restraint and tyrannick oppression.’ Paoli was happily possessed 
of the ‘ nicest conduct,’ and, hailed on all sides as the Father 
of his People, he was allowed to carry through his reforms without 
opposition. National schools were founded throughout the 
country and a university was opened at Corte, where love of 
country was inculcated as the chief virtue. Paoli objected to a 
standing army. ‘In a country,’ he said, with a wisdom which 
might well be applied to other islands besides that of Corsica, 
‘which wishes to remain free every citizen must be a soldier and 
hold himself always ready to arm himself for the defence of his 
rights.’ His little fleet soon became quite a formidable rival at 
sea to the Genoese, and in 1765 captured the neighbouring small 
island of Caprera, an important strategical position. Neither were 
science and agriculture neglected. Land was drained, crops were 
sown, and olive and chestnut trees planted. Judging by the modern 
Corsican—with whom empty political discussions and a tolerably 
free indulgence in private revenge have taken the place of more 
active warfare—the virtue of manual labour for the sterner sex 
must have been not the least difficult lesson which Paoli set 
himself to teach his people. For the sake of the commerce of the 
island, the ports being mainly in the hands of the Genoese, he 
founded the town of Isola Rossa or Ile Rousse in a quiet natural 
harbour on the north-west coast, se called from the small red rocky 
island which guards its entrance. ‘I have set up the gallows on 
which I will hang Algajola,’ he exclaimed proudly, referring to the 
Genoese port in the next bay, and indeed the walls of the town 
rose under a heavy rain of Genoese shot. 

But the most surprising miracle wrought by this sagacious 
patriot was the complete suppression of the vendetta. The 
system of revenge by bloodshed for every private injury has from 
all time been the chronic disease of Corsica, and one which at the 
present day seems to have become incurable. Children are forced 
to take vows of vengeance over the body of their murdered father, 
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and the dress is preserved to remind them of their terrible liabili- 
ties. A century later the stringent measures of Napoleon the Third 
in forbidding the introduction of firearms into the island went far 
towards repressing the evil, though now under the slack rein of 
the republic it flourishes once more abundantly. But Paoli 
struck at once and relentlessly at the very root of the matter. He 
introduced a hangman into Corsica, and the first law he published 
was that which punished the vendetta by hanging. It is said that 
one of his own relations was made the earliest example. He also 
sent missionaries and preachers through the country to use the 
force of moral suasion, and even took the trouble to travel about 
himself trying to reconcile families who had cherished these 
ancestral enmities. The success of his methods was amazing. 
In the space of a few years all private and hereditary feuds were 
apparently cleared off, and Corsica, a brave, united nation, was 
able to lift its head boldly in face-of the foreign invaders without 
invoking external assistance. All Europe was agog with admira- 
tion of this little republic, which was regarded as the best 
monument of humanisation which the century had produced, but 
none the less all Europe stood aloof from the rebels. Paoli was 
naturally not permitted to pursue his statesmanlike policy for long 
undisturbed. ‘The Genoese Republic had occupied the island of 
Corsica since she had wrested it from’ Pisa in the thirteenth 
century, and was not to be thus lightly dismissed. Nevertheless 
she was growing old and began to feel her own incompetence to 
deal with this vigorous and disciplined people which had so un- 
expectedly developed from the savage, uncivilised warriors of the 
past. So in her weakness she appealed to France—alternately 
the scourge and shield of Genoa—and a compact was made with 
the French king at Compiégne in 1764, by which the latter pledged 
himself to occupy the more important fortified coast towns of 
Corsica for four years. The arrangement suited the French as a 
means of paying off a debt which they owed to Genoa, and Count 
de Marbceuf, who undertook only to act on the defensive, was sent 
as commander-in-chief, while the Corsicans still fondly hoped 
that at the end of the four years they would obtain their indepen- 
dence. 

The country was in this condition of armed neutrality when 
James Boswell landed on the rocky promontory of Cap Corse in 
the summer of 1765. He found the prospect of mountains 
covered with vines and olives extremely agreeable, and was 
greeted, like every traveller to Corsica, by the scent of the myrtle 
and other aromatic shrubs, which are known collectively as 
maquis and which seemed to him very refreshing. His nerves, 
slightly shaken by meeting armed peasants rising out of the 
maquis every few yards along the road, were entirely restored by 
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the characteristic Corsican hospitality and the unaffected cor- 
diality with which he was received by the private individuals to 
whom Rousseau had given him letters of introduction. Owing to 
the entire absence of inns in those days this was a very necessary 
provision, and it is not improbable that the traveller of the 
eighteenth century fared better as regards comfort in accommoda- 
tion than the tourist of the twentieth. Boswell was certainly 

ised at the civilisation and refinement which he found inside 
the houses of the Corsican gentry in spite of their squalid exterior 
—and that is not a surprise which will await the visitor to the 
country ‘ hotels,’ as they are called, at the present day. Boswell 
found these houses quite Italian in the taste of decoration, with 
very good furniture and prints and copies of some of the famous 
pictures. In one he was even served with his food on Dresden 
china dishes. So much did he feel at home that he forgot himself 
occasionally and gave his own orders, whereupon his hostess with 
much calm and good-nature reminded him that it was customary 
to ask for one thing at a time! 

So he made his way southwards to Corte, sometimes astride 
an ass, and sometimes on foot with two stout women carrying his 
baggage, across the rocky plain of the Nebbio and up the lower 
slopes of the mountains to Corte, the seat of Paoli’s government. 
The journey, which the little railway now accomplishes 
laboriously in four hours, must have been arduous, but Boswell 
is content to allude to it as ‘ curious,’ and is pleased to discover 
that though every peasant went armed no Corsican would attack 
a stranger. When at length he reached his Mecca it was only to 
find the Prophet flown, for Paoli was away holding a Court of 
Syndicate at Sollacaro. Corte, which now enjoys the distinction 
of being the most picturesque as well as the dirtiest town in 
Corsica, then occupied a position of great importance as the 
capital of the island. Backed by the barren peaks of the Niolo 
and the mighty snow-capped heights of Monte Rotondo, it has 
been aptly described as a ‘ pyramid of buildings’ crowned by a 
citadel perched on the top of a granite rock, a natural and 
inipregnable stronghold commanding the two gorges of the 
Tavignano and the Restonica rivers, whose clear waters meet 
below the city. 

Boswell was received very kindly by those members of the 
Supreme Council to whom he had an introduction, and was lodged 
in the Franciscan Convent in Paoli’s own room until such time 
as he felt ready to continue his journey. Quite happy in the 
society of the Prior, a ‘resolute Divine,’ he spent his days in 
pleasantly conversing with the Brothers and watching them 
gather their honey from the long wooden cork-topped cases stili 
used as beehives in Corsica. He also inspected the sights of 
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Corte, but as the University was closed these consisted only of the 
Castle, of the hangman lately imported from Sicily, who was 
lodged there, and of the three criminals awaiting his good offices, 
all of whom he seems to have found interesting. 

Having both rested and diverted himself sufficiently, Boswell, 
whose physical courage and endurance, apart from his mental 
enterprise, have never received their full measure of appreciation, 
set out upon what was by far the most arduous part of his journey, 
Sollacaro was a small village which would be passed on the road 
from Ajaccio to Bonifacio, and to reach which from Corte it is 
necessary to traverse the mass of precipitous rocky mountain 
ranges which cover the whole interior of the island. Now, when 
the distance can be covered on good roads and most of it in the 
toy railway, the journey, notable alike for its amazing and 
fantastic scenery and for the engineering powers of man, lives in 
the memory as an achievement. But James Boswell must have 
followed a bridle-path, clinging like a goat to the edge of fearsome 
precipices, scaling heights which retain their snow at midsummer, 
his mule often forcing a way among granite boulders and 
through the maquis without any path at all. No pilgrim to a holy 
shrine, no modern journalist in search of copy, could be called upon 
to confront much more difficult conditions. But the enthusiastic 
young Scot continued to find his journey entertaining. No 
doubt the mountain air suited him and stimulated him to an 
unusual flow of spirits. He seems to have brought with him a 
store of patience, good-fellowship, and an unsuspected sense of 
humour—qualities as essential to the modern traveller in Corsica 
as ever they were in the eighteenth century. He conversed a 
great deal with his escort, and when they stopped to water their 
mules in the villages he was pleased with the natural courtesy and 
good breeding of the inhabitants. These he congratulated upon 
their bravery, condoled with them on their poverty, and quite 
superfluously begged them to beware of luxury. The Corsican 
peasant was probably as inquisitive then as now. Boswell had 
to submit to a whole fire of questions concerning his past 
history, his religion, and his present social status, and it was 
generally recognised, to the satisfaction of his innocent vanity, 
that he was an ambassador from England to their beloved 
General. 

As he approached Sollacaro, however, even Boswell began to 
feel anxious as to what excuse he could offer to the great man 
for thus intruding upon his political pre-occupations. A little 
reflection presently restored his self-confidence, and he went 
forward boldly, leaving his escort behind him, and succeeded in 
getting himself introduced actually into Paoli’s room. The 
longed-for moment had arrived. He had caught the lion, and the 
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question now remained whether he could tame him. He was at 
least impressed by his appearance : ‘ He is tall, strong, and well 
made, of a fair complexion, a sensible face and open countenance, 
and a manly and noble carriage.’ Paoli was then in his 
fortieth year—young indeed to have established a model 
constitution among a barbarous and uncivilised people! 
In spite of his usually austere habits he was dressed in green 
and gold, as he had decided ‘a little external elegance might 
be of use in impressing the French with the respectability of his 
government.’ After all, the General was but human, and the 
same suggestion of harmless vanity may be found in the rods 
preserved in the Council Chamber at Corte. These were intended, 
until wiser counsels prevailed, to support the canopy over his 
throne, aud were in curious contrast with the mean little room 
where he worked in the same palace surrounded by his dogs, the 
windows blocked up for fear of assassination. 

The lion seemed at first inclined to growl, or at least received 
his visitor with reserve and suspicion. 


I had stood in the presence of many a prince [said Boswell] but I never 
had such a trial as in the presence of Paoli. . . . For ten minutes we walked 
backwards and forwards through the room, hardly saying a word, while 
he looked at me, with a steadfast, keen, and penetrating eye, as if he 
searched my very soul. — 


Paoli was indeed for the moment completely at a loss to explain 
the presence of this uncouth young Scotchman who had thrust 
his unsolicited society upon him. His version of the encounter 
is related by Miss Burney, to whom Paoli described it nearly 
twenty years later in London. 


He came [he said, referring to Boswell] to my country, and he fetched 
me some letter of recommending him: but I was of the belief he might be 
an imposter, and I supposed in my minte, he was an espy; for I look away 
from him, and in a moment I look to him again, and I behold his tablets. 
Oh! ly was to the work of writing down all I say! Indeed I was angry. 
But soon I discover he was no imposter and no espy, and I only find I was 
myself the monster he had come to discern. Oh [Boswell] is a very good 
man, I love him indeed, so cheerful! so gay! so pleasant! but at the first, 
oh, I was indeed angry. 


Certainly at first the interview promised to be painful, until the 
resourceful visitor bethought him of some appropriate compliments 
to pay to the Corsican nation. The patriot’s reserve thawed 
instantly and the young man was invited to stay to dinner. No 
doubt his ingenuous admiration disarmed the General, just as, in 
spite of preliminary boredom and irritation, it had previously dis- 
armed Samuel Johnson. The future biographer began to feel at 
his ease, and henceforward it is in Johnsonian phraseology that 
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the Corsican hero is made to converse. Boswell was lodged in the 
house of the Lord of the Manor, who was away, and here, in a 
greater appearance of luxury than comfort, his chocolate was 
served to him on a silver salver, and he was visited by all the 
nobility and attended by guards when he made his little tours in 
the neighbouring country. One day he was permitted to ride out 
on Paoli’s own horse, ‘ with rich furniture of crimson velvet, with 
broad gold lace, and had my guards marching along with me.’ 
To add to his satisfaction in this splendour, the report of the 
attentions paid to him spread to Italy and confirmed the idea that 
he was indeed an envoy from Great Britain. Moreover, he 
‘ enjoyed a sort of luxury of noble sentiment ’ where his new hero 
was concerned, and kept a careful record of his sayings. 

Paoli must have been permitting himself a lull in his more 
strenuous occupations, for the two men had much conversation 
together. He was a man of refined and cultivated mind, and they 
discoursed on many abstract matters and discussed the classics, 
with which Paoli was extremely familiar. Needless to say, Dr. 
Johnson’s name was dragged perpetually into the conversation 
and Boswell longed for these two great men to meet, little knowing 
how soon his dream was to be realised. Paoli seems to have been 
full of hope for hiscountry. There is indeed something pathetic in 
his promise to Boswell that if he returned in twenty or thirty years 
he would ‘ shew him arts and sciences, and concerts and assem- 
blies, and fine ladies, and we’ll make you fall in love among us, 
sir.” The question of an alliance between Corsica and England 
he waved aside with politeness and dignity, but he permitted 
himself to ask his friend to tell what he had seen in Corsica at the 
British Court. The brave General had indeed been deeply hurt 
by George the Third’s recent proclamation that England was to 
have nothing to do with the ‘rebels.’ ‘ My flow of gay ideas,’ 
writes Boswell, ‘ relaxed his severity.’ Having, with his peculiar 
faculty for making personal remarks, told the General upon one 
occasion how much surprised he had been to find him so accom- 
plished and amiable, he then observes ingenuously ‘that there 
was often a placid smile upon Paoli’s countenance, though he did 
not laugh aloud ’! ‘ loud laughter in general society being perhaps 
a sign of weakness or rusticity, for real great men and men of 
finished behaviour seldom fall into it.’ 

Boswell seems to have been increasingly impressed by the 
good judgment and vivacity as well as the heroism of his host. 
The officers whom the latter chose to have about him were not 
mere flatterers, but men of good sense and discrimination, in 
which he showed himself superior to many popular heroes. He 
encouraged his guest to go among the people and to study their 
dispositions—no difficult task, since the Corsican peasant when 
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not engaged in deeds of violence lies at his ease in the open air 
and is always more than ready to talk to a stranger. The English 
Ambassador—as they called him, and as he almost came to believe 
himself to be—was a great favourite. Everywhere he heard of 
their devotion to Paoli, their father—‘ the great man whom God 
hath sent to free our country.’ Furious as lions in war, he was a 
good deal surprised by their softer qualities, and the quaintness 
of his observations concerning them alone makes his journal 
excellent reading. He tells us that after the children are born 
the men immediately take care of them, ‘laying themselves down 
as if they were sick, and fondling the infants, so that the mothers 
have no farther trouble,’ and considers that, ‘though we may 
smile at such simplicity,’ so great attention to a woman ‘has 
never been paralleled by all the complaisance of modern gal- 
lantry.’ The fashion, we believe, still continnes, but the simple 
Boswell lost sight of the fact that, owing to this humane conduct of 
the husbands, the women were obliged to get up and do the work ! 

The time passed pleasantly enough, but as the winter 
approached Paoli had to turn his attention to more strenuous 
matters and Boswell’s thoughts reverted acutely to his neglectful 
and neglected friend in England. The two men parted the best 
of friends, and the Scotchman felt stimulated by force of example 
to an honest ambition to distinguish himself. ‘ Never was I so 
sensible,’ he admits, ‘of my own defects as while I was in 
Corsica,’ and he determines that henceforward he will be free 
from slavish timidity in the presence of great men, for ‘ Where 
shall I find a man greater than Paoli?’ But while his mind was 
uplifted by these stimulating reflections poor Boswell’s body was 
suffering considerable inconvenience. The lordly house in which 
he had been lodged at Sollacaro was falling into decay, and the 
wind and rain had found their way into his bedroom. A severe 
cold developed into an attack of ague, and the return journey by 
way of Ajaccio and back over the mountains to Corte must have 
been a heavy strain on his powers of endurance. He admits that 
sickness made him irritable, and he once addressed his guard who 
lost the way as a ‘blockhead,’ and since the Corsican peasant 
expects to be treated with the same courtesy which he extends to 
strangers, Boswell, in terror of a violent outbreak of passion, was 
obliged hastily to soothe his wounded feelings by every endearing 
term of friendship. Arrived at Corte, the poor traveller rested 
thankfully with his friends at the Monastery, and while there he 
wrote a letter describing his experiences to Dr. Johnson, to which 
he later received a most affectionate and appreciative reply. 
Finally, after all his fatigues and sufferings, Boswell must have 
been glad enough to reach Bastia, which he describes thankfully 
as ‘a good warm town.’ 
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Here he became the guest of the Count de Marbeeuf, then in 
command of the French forces and on the friendliest terms with 
General Paoli. The glamour of Paoli’s presence being removed, 
the jaded traveller began to realise the hardships which he had 
endured in the mountains, and was glad enough to enjoy the 
comfort and civilisation of a French household. ‘It was like 
passing at once from a rude and early age to a polished modern 
age : from the mountains of Corsica, to the banks of the Seine.’ 
Boswell was by this time really ill, and his host insisted upon his 
being attended by the best French physician. Marbceuf was not 
only a kindly and delightful host but also a most enlightened man, 
and there is no doubt that under his command the French occupa- 
tion was entirely beneficial to Corsica. 

Meantime had Boswell known that he was so happily lodged 
in the house of a’ man who was presently to be forced into the 
position of one of Paoli’s bitterest enemies, he might have felt less 
complacent. Fortunately he did not. 

Nearly three years later, in 1768, the same year that the famous 
journal saw the light in London and received such deservedly 
warm commendation from Johnson and such a supercilious notice 
from Walpole, the last storm burst over Corsica. The four years’ 
contract between the French and the Genoese was fo conclude in 
August, but before that date Genoa, increasingly conscious of her 
powerlessness, concluded a compact with the French king at 
Versailles on the 15th of May, whereby she sold her alleged rights 
in Corsica to France. The Corsicans were naturally not con- 
sulted, and Paoli, determined to resist, instantly convened the 
National Assembly at Corte, where Charles Buonaparte, the 
future father of Napoleon, made an impassioned speech. The 
French flag was, however, hoisted at Ajaccio instead of the 

Genoese. Marbceuf subjugated the whole of Cap Corse, and the 
Marquis Chauvelin, commissioned as commander-in-chief, landed 
with a large contingent of troops at Bastia. The resistance of the 
Corsican patriots will remain among the most remarkable 
examples of heroic fighting which the world has ever seen, but 
from the first their position was hopeless. The sympathy of 
Europe was strongly on their side—a company of Prussians, 
indeed, enrolled themselves with the troops of the islanders— 
but beyond private subscriptions and freely-expressed public 
opinion, England was again ordered by her Cabinet to 
stand aloof. The Corsicans fought desperately, Clement 
Paoli,’ ‘ with large fiery eyes, with the rosary in one hand and 
the fucile in the other, blessing the soul of him whom he is 
just going to shoot,’ was one of the most reckless and valiant 


* Elder brother of Pasquale, half monk, half soldier. 
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leaders. As long as the fighting was in the mountains and among 
the rocky defiles the Corsicans naturally held their own, and after 
a decisive victory at Borgo the French were forced to retire on 
Bastia. At this juncture Pasquale Paoli, with statesmanlike 
resource, suggested a compromise whereby the sovereignty of 
France should be acknowledged, an indemnity granted to Genoa, 
and the Corsicans still be allowed to preserve their constitution. 
The French, however, would have no half measures. Chauvelin, 
disgusted at his ill-success, made two attempts to get Paoli 
assassinated, and Count Buttafuoco, Rousseau’s would-be host, 
unhappily turned traitor. Finally Count Vaux, who was familiar 
with the island, was despatched with vast reinforcements from 
Toulon, and the ultimate fate of the patriot’s army became only a 
matter of days. The fighting was concentrated about the long 
narrow valley of the Golo, where the rocky hills slope down on 
either side to the river, and where a small force, caught, as it 
were, in a trap, would find it difficult either to resist or retreat. 
The final battle of Ponte Nuovo was fought on the 9th of May 
1769 near the fever-stricken district of Ponte Leccia, where the 
beautiful Genoese bridge still spans the river, and where the 
traveller of to-day may spend an hour at the junction waiting for 
his train and conjuring up the details of that most terrible battle- 
field. Women dressed as men fought among the Corsican troops, 
and it is said that Letitia Buonaparte was present on horseback. 
The French forces were, however, overwhelming. The Corsican 
soldier is better at furious fighting than at quick reorganisation 
in battle, and when the Prussian auxiliaries, by error or intention, 
fired on their companions in arms the confusion was complete 
and the defeat of the patriot army decisive. The river ran blood 
red to the sea through fields of asphodel and May lilies under the 
olives. The distant heights of Monte Rotondo and Monte Cinto 
looked down that summer evening on the final loss of Corsican 
independence and on the undoing of Paoli’s fourteen years of 
unremitting labour for his country. It was the last battle fought 
in Corsica. The island became henceforward, with one brief 
interlude, a province of France, and Napoleon Buonaparte, born 
two months later, was a Frenchman. Further resistance was 
useless, and Paoli, with a wider and calmer vision than that of 
earlier Corsican patriots, rejected the suggestion of carrying on a 
guerilla warfare. Ultimately he, his brother and 300 other 
patriots made their way to Porto Vecchio and embarked on an 
English ship which conveyed them to Italy on their way to 
England. 

Paoli has been accused of weakness by his critics for this 
retreat in face of an overwhelming foe and the desertion of his 
country. It must be remembered that he was rather a humanist 
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philosopher than a man of action, and perhaps nobody knew his 
own limitations so well as he did himself. He says in a letter : 

If Sampiero [referring to a Corsican hero of the sixteenth century] had 
lived in my days, the deliverance of the country would have cost me less 
trouble. What we attempted for the establishment of our nationality, he 
would have accomplished. . . . Assuredly it is not courage, nor heroic per- 
severance, that the Corsicans want, but a leader who can effect combinations 
and guide the operations of war when opposed to experienced generals. We 
should have divided this noble work between us. Whilst I should have 
worked at a code of laws, answering to the manners and needs of the island, 
his powerful sword would have undertaken to fortify our common work. 
Here was an eminently judicial summing up of a situation from a 
man who had given his life to a cause, only to see it frustrated and 
himself sent into exile at the age of 43! 

So Paoli landed in England in September 1769 and was 
received with the utmost sympathy and enthusiasm. The Duke 
of Grafton, then Prime Minister, obtained for him from the Civil 
List a pension of 12001. a year. Forgetting past grievances, he 
consented to be introduced at Court, and the leader of the ‘ Cor- 
sican rebels ’ was most graciously received by George the Third. 
And now Boswell’s hour had come. Only a few weeks previously 
Dr. Johnson had written to him with regard to the Tour in Corsica : 
‘I know not whether I could name any narrative by which curiosity 
is better excited or better gratified.’ He lost no time in bringing 
the two great men together, and he must have felt himself 
fortunate indeed when they instantly forgathered. ‘They met 
with a manly ease, mutually conscious of their own abilities, of 
the abilities of each other . . . I compared myself to an isthmus 
which joins two great continents.’ Johnson afterwards admitted 
that ‘ Paoli had the loftiest port of any man he had ever seen,’ 
and perhaps paid him the highest compliment within his power 
when he exclaimed, ‘ Sir, you talk of language as if you had never 
done anything else but study it, instead of governing a nation.’ 
Paoli soon became a favourite in the Johnsonian group. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Edmund Burke, and Oliver Goldsmith were 
among those who were his intimate friends. No doubt the 
General found some consolation for his shattered hopes in the 
society of men whose abilities were as great, and their ideas as 
lofty,ashisown. At first Boswell found himself rather distracted 
between his two heroes, his attentions to the General leaving him 
less time for Dr. Johnson. But in a few years the difficulty was 
to some extent overcome by Paoli extending the shelter of his roof 
to Boswell whenever the latter was in town. Here, in 1778, ‘he 
was still entertained in elegant hospitality and with all the ease 
and comfort of a home.’ It is easy to imagine the scathing 

comments of Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill when this most 
convenient arrangement came to his ears. Dr. Johnson supped 
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constantly with Paoli, and the faithful Boswell took careful notes 
of the flow of soul which passed between these great men for the 
benefit of posterity. ‘The two lions purred contentedly together, 
and the biographer was happy. In 1782 Miss Burney, in a letter 
to ‘ Daddy ’ Crisp, describes her introduction to General Paoli at 
the Thrales’ at Streatham : 


You would have been much pleased I am sure by meeting with General 
Paoli, who spent the day there, and was extremely communicative and 
ble. . .. He is a very pleasing man, tall and genteel in his person, 
remarkably well bred, and very mild and soft in his manners. ... His 
English is blundering, but not unpretty. 


In the same year Hannah More writes of him : 


By the bye, I believe I never told you that Paoli is my chief beau and 
flirt this winter. We talk whole hours. He has a general good taste in 
the belles lettres and is fond of reciting passages from Dante and Aristotle. 
He is extremely lively when set a-going; quotes from Shakespeare, and 
raves in his praise. . . . I did not know he had such very agreeable talents ; 
but he will not talk English, and his French is mixed with Italian. He 
speaks no language with purity. 


But while the Patriot was leading a life of social and intel- 
lectual pleasure in London he was neither forgetting nor forgotten 
by Corsica. Shortly after the outbreak of the French Revolution 
Mirabeau proposed that Paoli should be recalled and appointed 
Lieutenant-General of the island, which had become merely a 
department of France. Paoli, then sixty-five years of age, 
grasped the opportunity to finish his life work in the country and - 
among the people whom he loved, instantly resigned his pension 
in England, and started. He was received with enthusiasm, and 
at once set about re-establishing his paternal government. But 
the event proved a disappointment to all parties and a rather 
melancholy anti-climax to the career of the General. Times had 
changed in Corsica in these twenty years and Paoli could not 
reconcile himself to the new spirit. A young and strong person- 
ality had arisen whose views for his country were fundamentally 
opposed to those of the ‘Father of the People.’ Paoli had 
interested himself from a distance in the young Napoleon, a son 
of his former secretary, and when they met he at once prophesied 
great things of his future. ‘ He only needs opportunity to become 
a man of Plutarch.’ Though a strong mutual admiration never 
ceased to exist between the two men—Napoleon actually regret- 
ting at St. Helena that he had never called the aged Paoli to 
Paris to give him counsel—it was obvious from the first that they 
could not work together. As a result of the defeat of the patriots 
at Ponte Nuovo, Napoleon had been born and bred a French- 
man, his ambition and his policy were alike in favour of 
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adherence to France. Paoli, on the contrary, still dreamt of the 
independence of Corsica, and, beyond that, his sympathies were 
entirely with the English. After the execution of Louis the 
Sixteenth, disgusted by the atrocities of the Government, he 
actively revolted from the French yoke. He carried the greater 
part of the country with him, and Napoleon, who tried to seize the 
fortress of Ajaccio, was expelled from the island with the whole 
Buonaparte family. For better or worse Paoli thus thrust Napoleon 
out of Corsica and into the history of the world. ‘ Bah! he wasa 
Continental,’ is the half-contemptuous comment of the Corsican 
peasant of to-day at any reference to the great Emperor. Beyond 
Ajaccio, where his memory is kept green by a mighty equestrian 
statue and the interest of visitors, it is unusual to hear his name 
mentioned, and it will probably not be found in the long roll of 
Corsican heroes. 

Meantime Paoli called in the assistance of the English fleet 
under Admiral Hood. Calvi and Algajola were shelled, Bastia 
surrendered, and the French garrisons were driven out of the 
island in 1794. Paoli despatched a deputation to London offering 
the sovereignty of Corsica to George the Third. This was 
accepted, and the General no doubt expected to be nominated as 
Viceroy. But the British Government had other views, and Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, the first Lord Minto, was appointed to rule over the 
Corsicans. So Paoli, now nearly seventy, a disappointed but always 
dignified old man, took a final farewell of his people in 1795, and 
went back to England, resumed his pension, and took up his life 
very much where he had left it four years previously. The English 
rule in Corsica lasted for scarcely two years. Lord Minto had 
no knowledge of the country, nor sympathy with its inhabitants. 
The Government quite properly decided it was not worth while 
to occupy so distant and turbulent an island, and quietly evacuated 
it in 1795, when Paoli had the pain of seeing it finally handed over 
to France. Meantime he had returned to London to find a sad 
gap in his own circle. James Boswell, his first English friend, 
and for whom he evidently had the warmest affection, had died 
two or three months before his return, Johnson having predeceased 
him in 1784. With the extraordinary vitality which marked his 
private as well as his public career, he took up life again, continu- 
ing to entertain his friends very liberally at his house in Edgware 
Road, yet saving sufficient money to leave a considerable sum to 
the University at Corte and enough to endow a school at his birth- 
place of Morosaglia. He died on the 5th of February 1807, at the 
age of eighty-one, and was buried in the old Catholic cemetery of 
St. Pancras. A marble bust of him, by Flaxman, was placed in 
the south aisle of Westminster Abbey, not only as a mark of 
general admiration for the Corsican hero, but also because he was 
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a favourite of the Johnsonian circle. In 1889 his remains were 
taken back to Corsica by permission of the British Government, 
and through the kind agency of the late Baroness Burdett Coutts. 
They now rest in the cottage where he was born, on the hillside at 
Morosaglia, above the valley of the Golo, which once ran red with 
the blood of his compatriots. 

Boswell will live as long as the name of Dr. Johnson remains 
a household word in England, longer surely than his humble if 
aggressive spirit could have dared to foresee. And as a name, 
Paoli will live in Corsica, long after the cause for which he 
struggled so long and so untiringly is forgotten by the descendants 
of those unkempt children, who now play in the gutter outside the 
Palace at Corte, and acclaim him as their hero, even while they 
throw stones at the English visitor and: learn French: in the schools 
which he founded to teach them the virtue of patriotism. But of 
his. works. little enough live after him. The vendetta flourishes, 
and acres of rich land lie uncultivated. Ile Rousse, built to the 
sound: of Genoese cannon, dreams idly by the still blue waters 
of her little harbour, the coral-strewn sands banked for miles: by 
masses of mesembryanthemum, gold and erimson under the spring 
sunshine. The wide Place lies deserted but for a few children 
at play and some women filling their water jars at the fountain 
presided: over by a bust of Paoli. On one side a beautiful 
Renaissance chateau is falling into obvious ruin, on the other 
the stone market and the streets are silent. The large church, 
with its fine flight of steps guarded from the approach of any 
vehicle by a thick plantation of palm trees, can only be half filled 
for Mass by the attendance of a devout people. There is only one 
old lady and her daughter with whom the venerable curé can take 
his déjeuner on Sunday. Twice a day the little train comes 
panting over the mountains and through the gorge of Asco from 
Ponte Leccia on its way to Calvi. Once a fortnight the quiet 
waters of the harbour are disturbed by the outgoing steamer to 
Nice. But, save for a handful of fishermen and a small cheese 
factory, Isola. Rossa as a commercial port is no less dead than its 
illustrious founder. 

Beyond those same mountains is the shrine of Morosaglia. 
Externally it has been piously preserved as the identical bare 
whitewashed cabin. planted on a granite rock in which the Patriot 
first saw the light. One room in the interior has been turned 
into a rude chapel. On the floor is a marble slab bearing an 
inscription which sets forth, in the strange medley of French and 
Italian into which the language of modern Corsica has degener- 
ated, that below rest the bones, brought from England, of 
Pasquale di Paoli, Padre de la Patrie. 

Rost M. BRADLEY. 
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THE PROPOSED MID-SCOTLAND CANAL 
A CRITICISM 


In the nature of man there has always existed a strong pro- 
pensity for taking ‘short cuts’ in matters of everyday life. 
Sometimes the inclination takes the form of devising means to 
attain greater speed in covering ground, at others to see or hear 
from a longer distance, and again to abolish or circumvent some 
natural obstacle to progress in travel. In the proposal to con- 
struct a great canal across Scotland and between the rivers Forth 
and Clyde we have an example of that restless ambition of man 
to subdue the works of nature. 

Though this psychological propensity for reducing time and 
space must be accepted as laudable, there can be little doubt that, 
if the results to which it leads are to be good, the efforts at develop- 
ment must be governed by reason and prudence. The dreamer or 
the Empire-builder may plot large and magnificent schemes such 
as will bring power and glory to the nation undertaking them, but 
if these things can only be attained through inordinate loss of life 
or excessive expenditure of money, it becomes obvious that the 
objects in view—great though they may be in themselves—have 
their value taken from them by the cost of attainment, and there- 
fore the dreams, when reduced to hard practical facts, may turn 
out to be quite valueless and in reason impossible. 

The Forth and Clyde Warship Canal scheme would appear to 
be an idea of this nature. If we could by some means or another 
have a canal, such as the one desired, dumped down between 
Grangemouth and Loch Lomond, and from thence a cutting to 
the sea, there could be no question but that it would be used to 
some extent by trading vessels, and possibly by the Navy on 
certain occasions ; but if this Canal has to be made and paid for, 
and examined from the point of view of naval strategical value, 
or as a commercial concern, the arguments in its favour diminish 
rapidly and the idea partakes of the nature of an extravagant 
luxury. 

So far as details of the scheme have been made public, the 
idea would seem to be imperfectly worked out, and the cost much 
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under-rated. As, however, public attention has been recently 
directed to the matter, and wholly in its favour, it may be deemed 
permissible to offer some criticism from the other side, and thus 
to represent the scheme in properly balanced perspective. 

The canal scheme in question is, then, being advocated by 
an association of which Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Campbell is the 
moving spirit ; and therefore it is mainly from the point of view of 
his speeches and writings that the proposal falls to be dealt with. 

There are two canals across Scotland—(a) the Caledonian Canal 
between Inverness and Fort William, and (b) the Forth and 
Clyde barge canal between Grangemouth on the Forth and Yoker 
on the Clyde, constructed in 1805. Neither of these canals is 
capable of taking trading vessels of large size, or warships, and 
therefore both are useless, as they exist to-day, for over-sea-borne 
commerce or naval strategy. 

After careful investigation, it would seem that the new Forth 
and Clyde Canal Association came to the conclusion that, whether 
by enlargement or reconstruction, neither of these waterways 
would suit their purpose ; hence they devised a fresh line for a 
new canal. Their scheme involves a cutting from Grangemouth 
on the Forth, vié Falkirk and Stirling, to the Strathendrick 
valley, and thence, more or less on the line of the river Endrick, 
into Loch Lomond néar Balmaha. From Loch Lomond, it is 
proposed there should be a cutting, or cuttings, to the sea—(a) 
from Tarbert, head of Loch Lomond, to Arrochar on Loch Long ; 
or else (b) from Loch Lomond vié Balloch into the Clyde. Both 
cuttings would no doubt be made if trade were sufficient to justify 
them. 

Sir Charles Campbell has laid it down that the Mid-Scotland 
Warship Canal would be of value to the nation both strategically 
and commercially, and in a recent lecture before the Royal 
United Service Institution he based his arguments in favour of 
the Canal under these two heads. Strategically it is claimed, 
first, that the Canal would provide a means to move a fleet from 
one sea to another—e.g. Atlantic to North Sea, or vice vers@— 
either for purposes of attack or defence; and, secondly, that 
damaged warships could be taken through the Canal either to 
repairing yards presently existing in the Clyde, or to others non- 
existing, but to be constructed twenty-one miles out of range of 
gunfire in the neighbourhood of Stirling or Loch Lomond. 

As regards the claim put forward under the first head, it has to 
be assumed that outbreak of war will find the British Fleet on one 
side of the British Isles and the enemy’s fleet on the other. That 
is to say, in the event of hostilities our fleet will be out of touch 
with the enemy, an assumption, surely, of gross negligence on 
the part of the Naval Intelligence Department of the Admiralty, 
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or extraordinary stupidity on the part of those in high command 
at sea. 

In the first place, one wonders. why either the British fleet 
or an enemy’s fleet should ever be in the Atlantic on the out- 
break of war. From the point of view of strategy, it is difficult to 
imagine @ worse sea in which to. commence operations. In respect 
of the British fleet, the Atlantic off the west coast of these islands 
is miles away from the naval bases and dockyards, and therefore 
very inconvenient for obtaining or replenishing the necessary 
stores and coal. Again, for five months in the year the Atlantic 
is almost an impossible sea for small craft like torpedo vessels. or 
submarines to work in, and for this reason a fleet using the 
Atlantic as its base must be seriously handicapped in all that 
pertains to swift and decisive action. It is true that for short 
periods in the summer months naval vessels of all kinds visit the 
west coast of Scotland and England, but it must be borne in 
mind that they hug the coast, and have all the uninterrupted 
advantages of fine weather, clear communications, and inter- 
national peace. 

All that applies in thon arguments to the fleet of Britain 
does so in double degree to any foreign navy ; for, whichever is 
chosen, the fleet operating from the Atlantic side must be in 
hostile waters farthest away from its bases, and therefore any 
of its injured vessels must be in great danger. 

That ‘ the frontier of England is the enemy’s coast-line ’ has 
always been accepted as a standing maxim of British naval 
defence ; and, if it be true, then it should be the primary duty 
of our fleet to watch the vessels and coasts of any country with 
which strained relations might arise or exist. This cannot 
possibly be done if we are to believe that there is any real likeli- 
hood of finding, on the outbreak of war, our fleet on one side of 
the British Isles and the enemy’s on the other. The idea is, 
‘ strategically speaking,’ chimericali in the extreme. 

With regard to the possible uses of the Canal advanced under 
the second claim, we have to assume that the damaged war- 
ships are sufficiently navigable to proceed under their own steam 
through such an intricate passage as any canal must be, and to 
get easily over the sills of the locks. It would be a very dangerous 
undertaking to tow a totally helpless warship some sixty miles 
through a canal, by reason of the risk there would be of a hawser 
snapping and the ship stranding. Not infrequently a full- 
powered steamship strands in the wide and deep Suez Canal or 
the Kiel Canal, and causes great delay and inconvenience to other 
traffic. Only in the month of August the s.s. Palomases stranded 
im the Kiel Canal and swung right across it, blocking it for four 
days and nights, and then only vessels of not more than 14} feet 
draught were able to pass through a cutting temporarily made 
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in the adjacent bank. It is not difficult to imagine the awful 
plight of a fleet following in the wake of a vessel which happens 
to strand in the Canal. The position of ducks im a decoy would 
be favourable in comparison. ‘The birds could at least turn 
round, and perhaps get out, but the warship could not do so by any 
means, the obstruction having first of all to be removed. 

So far as ‘ England’s All in All’ is concerned, it is risked 
more in a passage through a canal than by anythimg else, and it 
must be remembered that in war time the tendency will be for 
vessels to hurry through, rather than to move with slow caution. 
Hence the risk of accident would be greater in the Mid-Scotland 
Canal than it is now in the Suez or Kiel Canal, where strandings 
not infrequently happen in the piping times of peace. 

The proposal to have repairing basins and docks ‘near Stir- 
ling’ or in Loch Lomond ‘ twenty-one miles out of gunfire,’ is 
certainly ingenious ; but these advantages will cost a pretty heavy 
sum of money to obtain. The cost of these docks and basins has 
never been estimated, or, if estimated, never given. But if they 
are seriously to be taken into account as arguments in favour of 
the Canal, their:cost should be included in the total for the scheme, 
which will then work out at a considerably larger sum than the 
20 ;000,000/. now generally quoted as the ‘ actual cost of making 
the Canal and locks.’ If these repairing facilities are not to be 
counted, then surely the Canal loses more than half its strategical 
advantages—if ever it had any. 

There is another feature which must not be lost sight of. The 
Mid-Scotland Canal, if made, must be defended, and at both 
entrances. The defence in the Forth may shortly be adequate 
for this purpose, especially in view of the future importance 
attached to Rosyth as a naval base. The Clyde, on the other 
hand, is miserably weak in defence. There are at most but two 
or three guns of small calibre in the new fort above the Cumbrae 
Islands. The submarine miming defence was recently abolished, 
the guardship taken away, and the coastguard battery rendered 
obsolete ; and no submarines are stationed in the waters. Alto- 
gether, a considerable outlay would be necessary to secure the 
defence of this entrance to the Canal, and the cost of the same 
should ‘be included in ‘the scheme. 

When these constructional items are added together, and the 
expense which they must entail is duly considered, it becomes 
obvious that to justify the outlay, the use of the Canal must be 
certain, and not problematical. Now, the entrance to a canal 
is as immovable as a rock: hence to be of use to the lame 
ducks of a fleet a naval action must be fought as near to 
the mouth of the Canal as to any other aid, such as a large port, 
floating dock, or dockyard. If, for instance, the Tyne—with the 
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splendid repairing facilities of Elswick Shipyard—or a floating 
dock, be as near (or nearer) the scene of action as the mouth 
of the Mid-Scotland Canal, it is clear that no damaged warship 
would make use of the latter, but would most certainly shape her 
course for the nearest haven of rest. 1f our naval policy be properly 
carried out, naval actions will be fought nowhere near the en- 
trances to the Mid-Scotland Canal ; its use, therefore, as a repair- 
ing station becomes an absolute speculation. This point need not 
be laboured much further, for it can hardly be regarded as wise to 
involve the nation in an expenditure of twenty, thirty, or forty 
millions of pounds, as the case may be, for an object the use of 
which is altogether an uncertainty, and, if all is right with our 
Navy, will never be required. 

Mr. Haldane, the War Minister, appears to hold a similar 
view, for in the House of Commons not long ago he expressed 
himself as follows when answering a question about this Canal : 
* The expenditure necessary to make this Canal of any use would 
be enormously out of proportion to the value to be got from 
it. That is the conclusion come to by the most distinguished 
Admiralty experts who have investigated the matter.’ 

Let us now examine the Mid-Scotland Canal Scheme from 
the commercial point of view. It is argued that the undertaking 
will, when constructed, pay its way, and, whether it be a national 
or private undertaking, will prove a good investment. Various 
facts and figures are produced to substantiate this theory. Harn- 
ings of existing canals are quoted. ‘The favourable votes of town 
councils are recorded, and the doings of foreign nations are freely 
mentioned, to act as a kind of spur to British enterprise. It is 
never a pleasant task to freeze an inventor’s enthusiasm, but cold 
criticism is the crystal through which the real future can alone 
be told ; and therefore the seer who would aspire to accurate pre- 
diction must not fear inquisition on the part of the doubtful. 

In the first place, when considering a commercial enterprise, 
it is usual to inquire the cost of the scheme. In this case, it is 
difficult from the figures given to arrive at any proper computa- 
tion. ‘The cost of the proposed Canal has usually been given at 
20,000,000/. ; but no statement has been made as to what items 
are actually included in this estimate. For instance, Sir Charles 
Campbell said in his lecture at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion: ‘The cost has been roughly estimated at 20,000,000/. for 
a 36-foot depth, including the passage from Loch Lomond to 
Loch Long, and one 21-foot lock at exit and one at entrance.’ 
Later in the same lecture he remarked: ‘It (the construction 
of the Canal) will give healthy and remunerative employment to 
tens of thousands of the deserving unemployed for nine or ten 
years at an outlay of 2,000,000/. per annum.’ Now, surely if 
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‘tens of thousands of unemployed are to be paid 2,000,0001. a 
year for ten years,’ that means 20,000,000. by itself ; or the full 
original estimated cost of the Canal will go in the payment of 
labour, with nothing allowed for the cost of material or the pro- 
vision of plant for making the Canal, which, of course, is absurd. 

Again, Sir Charles Campbell has argued that if the Canal 
is to be carried out by private enterprise the Government should 


- guarantee 3 per cent. interest on the capital expended: e.g. 


‘2,000,000/. per annum for nine years, or 4,000,000/. per annum 
for four and a half years, would be approximately the sum 
required, and allow 2,000,000/. for interest and contingencies 
during construction.’ 

It would thus appear that financing of some description is 
thought necessary over and above the 20,000,000/. first men- 
tioned. If the amount of the guarantee be taken into account, 
it means a total addition of sixteen or eighteen millions to the 
original estimate of money to be found for the scheme, and so 
would make the grand total to be required somewhere about 
86 ,000,000/. or 40,000,0007._ Truly a most colossal undertaking ! 
The rate of interest quoted, viz. 3 per cent., is lower than that 
paid on any portion of the Manchester Ship Canal debenture 
stock, and when the number of first-class securities bearing 
interest at 34 to 44 per cent. is considered, it is doubtful whether 
many investors would be tempted to place their money at the 
disposal of the Mid-Scotland Canal Scheme. 

Lately, Mr. Haldane said in the House of Commons that 


There was no prospect of those commercially interested paying more than 
would provide for its upkeep. They were not in any way near providing 
for interest and capital. The conclusion was clear, when the Admiralty 
experts came to inspect the matter, that the money would be enormously 
better spent in other directions. 


In letters to the newspapers and elsewhere, reference has fre- 
quently been made to the working of the Manchester Ship Canal, 
and this great achievement is held up as an instance and profit- 
able example that might be followed by the Mid-Scotland Canal 
Scheme. Let us at once acknowledge that the Manchester Ship 
Canal provides a splendid and direct outlet to the sea for the great 
trade of that city, and reflects the highest honour and credit upon 
all concerned in its construction. But to quote the Manchester 
Canal as a commercial success seems hardly fortunate. The 
original capital of the Manchester Ship Canal Company is stated 
(Stock Exchange Year Book) to be 10} millions, whereas Sir 
Charles Campbell in his lecture stated that ‘ the expenditure on 
capital account has been nearly 17,000,000/.’—viz. 63 millions 
more than originally anticipated! It may be of interest also to 
mention that the earnings of the Manchester Ship Canal, while 
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sufficient to meet the cost of maintenance and working, &c., as 
also to pay the debenture interest, have never been sufficient— 
at least not for ten or eleven years—to pay any interest at all on 
the ordinary shares or preference stock. 

Altogether, it would seem that the Manchester Ship Canal 

does not provide a very good example for those who seek en- 
lightenment from its financial aspects for application to the Mid- 
Scotland proposal. It is doubtful, moreover, whether the volume 
of trade between the east and west coasts of Scotland, as also of 
that commerce passing from the Baltic to the Atlantic and vice 
versé, would equal in amount the trade that enters and leaves 
Manchester, the very heart of the great manufacturing and 
mineral area of Lancashire and the Midlands. In the absence 
of comparative statistics, it should be kept in mind that the source 
of income for the Scottish Canal ought to be at least twice or three 
times as great in value as that of Manchester, for otherwise the 
prospect of the business being put upon a paying basis is remote 
indeed. : 
On more than one occasion publicity has been given to what 
other nations are doing—or propose to do—in the matter of 
canals; and these instances are quoted as proof that the Mid- 
Scotland Canal is required and would succeed. For instance, it 
has been said, ‘ Canada is about to spend at least 20,000;000). 
ona project to connect Lake Huron.and Montreal.’ At the time 
of writing, this is merely a project and nothing more. But if it 
were a fact in substance, it would have this justification in that 
the Canadian inland water or lake trade is greater than all 
the traffic passing through the Suez Canal; which is a good 
deal more than can be prophesied in respect of the Mid- 
Scotland Canal. Again, it has been stated that ‘America is 
spending gigantic sums on the ill-fated (sic) connection between 
the South Atlantic and the Pacific.’ If this refers to the Panama 
Canal, the comparison is most inapt, as the circumstances attend- 
ing the navigation of South American waters and Cape Horn are 
very different indeed from those attending the rounding of Cape 
Wrath and the North of Scotland, or the passage through the 
English Channel. The Panama Canal would save, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, a sea voyage of about 10,000 miles, while 
the Mid-Scotland Canal would but effect an economy of 400 or 
500 miles. The former voyage is full of danger for small-powered 
craft, while the other is not. 

Then the Corinth Ship Canal of Greece has been quoted. ‘The 
illustration is unlucky. The Corinth Canal cost about three 
millions to make, while the Mid-Scotland Canal would take, on 
the most modest computation, at least 20,000,000. Furthermore, 
the Corinth Canal has been anything but a commercial success; 
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indeed, report has been prevalent that it is for sale as a bankrupt 
concern. 

Sir Charles Campbell has himself referred to other works pro- 
jected in Russia, Italy, and France, but these again, it must be 
borne in mind, are merely projected, and in no way to be accepted 
as standing examples or proofs that the Mid-Seotland Canal, if 
made, would:ever be fmancially successful or useful. Evidence has 
been publicly given to show that the project of the Mid-Scotland 
Canal has sprung from a strong desire on the part of the com- 
mercial community of Scotland to possess such a waterway. Lists 
have been published carrying the official declarations of some 
twenty-four towns. But it is significant that, while favourable 
opinions come from far-away centres like Chester, Sligo, Douglas, 
Isle of Man, and even Whitby, there is no statement from any 
official trading source of Glasgow. Indeed, on the contrary, the 
Glasgow Chamber of Commerce recently refused to support 
officially any movement in favour of this Canal. It may be 
added that it does not carry much weight when places like Portree 
in the Island of Skye, and Port Ellen in the Isle ‘of Islay, figure 
on the list of commercial centres; for it is common knowledge 
that both places are mere Highland villages -of about 800 inhabi- 
tants each. The support of the Glasgow Trades House alone 
would be more convincing than a hundred such villages. 

As regards the statement which has been published that the 
Port of Greenock has expressed itself in favour of the proposed 
Canal, one should read carefully the minutes of the directors of 
the Chamber of Cammerce on this point : 

The Directors of the Greenock Chamber of Commerce are strongly of 
opinion that the existence of the proposed National Ship Canal ‘between the 
Forth and the Clyde vid Loch Lomond, would ‘be of great advantage to the 
Port of Greenock and district, and while quite recognising that adequate 
commercial traffic might not be forthcoming to make such a canal pay, yet 
the outlay by the Government, in the Directors’ opinion, would be fully 
justified as forming part of the Scheme of National Defence, especially with 
reference to the passing of H.M. ships from Rosyth Naval Base to the ship- 
building yards on the Clyde, and also to H.M. torpedo works at’ present under 
construction at Greenock. 


On the face of it, it would seem that the authorities of 
Greenock looked to the projected Canal to benefit their town 
through the medium of the torpedo range and the Navy rather 
than of trade. Never were City Fathers under a greater delusion, 
Loch Long was selected as a torpedo range because of its secluded 
and undisturbed waters, and Greenock was chosen as a site for 
a torpedo factory by reason of its convenient proximity to the 
torpedo range in Loch Long. Under Admiral Sir Charles Camp- 
bell’s scheme, Loch Long would be turned into the highway of 
shipping from the east coast of Scotland to the west, as also 
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from the Atlantic to the Baltic. It is clear that under such 
circumstances it would be impossible for the torpedo range to 
exist, and likewise the use of the torpedo factory would be gone. 
By the advent of the Mid-Scotland Canal, Greenock would lose 
—certainly not gain—any advantage; and the opinion officially 
expressed and quoted merely serves to show the cursory study 
that has been given to this proposition by those in responsible 
positions. 

There is no proper evidence to show that the large or leading 
commercial centres of the United Kingdom desire this Canal, and 
without such universal or authoritative opinion no assumption 
can reasonably be urged or accepted that the project would prove 
of value to trade. The argument that the Mid-Scotland 
Canal would be of benefit to the country because it would 
provide ‘ remunerative employment to tens of thousands of deservy- 
ing unemployed for nine or ten years at an outlay of 2,000,000. 
per annum ’ is quite one of the weakest arguments in its favour, 
Of all the work given out during last winter by distress com- 
mittees, some may have been reported as having been carried out 
satisfactorily ; but it has never been said or even pretended that 
such was done economically. It is common knowledge that un- 
employed labour is quite the most inefficient and extravagant that 
can be utilised, for the simple reason that much of it is wholly 
unsuited and unaccustomed to the task it is set todo. ‘The work 
of the London unemployed is a case in point. There the Chief 
Officer, in his report to the Parks and Open Spaces Committee of 
the County Council, said that while the wages paid by the Central 
Body to the unemployed, working in the London parks and open 
spaces during the winter of 1908-9, amounted in all to 59,220i., 
the assessed value to the London County Council of the work 
performed was not actually greater than 7800]. Likewise, the 
result of unemployed labour at Palacerizg, Glasgow, is com- 
mercially wasteful. Let it be said at once that, while costly 
unproductiveness may be tolerated as a temporary means of alle- 
viating acute local distress, no statesman, surely, could be 50 
unwise as to consider for a moment the application of such a system 
on a national scale for the relief of pauperism, even if the general 
unemployed were competent to construct a great canal—which 
they are not. 

It has frequently been said that the Mid-Scotland Canal would 
prove locally beneficial, and that all the lairds and tenants along 
the route would profit by its coming. This prophecy is certainly 
speculative, and the bait set to draw the landlords could hardly 
have been put forward at a more unpropitious time. If the 
Canal brought any value at all along its route, it would do so 
presumably by appreciating land values. But it has been 
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prominently argued lately—and mainly in Government circles— 
—that ‘unearned increment,’ which is, in other words, the 
‘appreciation of land values,’ is a fit and proper form of wealth 
to penalise and tax. One need not carry investigation far to 
observe that if an agricultural estate—and all estates in the 
Strathendrick Valley are agricultural—were to appreciate in 
value by reason of the Canal, such increased wealth could only 
be realised if the estate were sold. Itis open to question whether 
the landlords of Stirlingshire would see much benefit in market- 
ing their homes. If, on the other hand, they retained their 
estates, they would become subject to increased taxation and 
excessive death duties. On the whole it would seem that the 
Mid-Scotland Canal offers but small inducement for local support. 

There is an aspect of the question which, though well fitted 
to come last as a form of criticism, is by no means least in im- 
portance to Scotland. ‘The Mid-Scotland Canal would cut right 
through the most remantic and picturesque district of the 
country, and would turn Loch Lomond, ‘ the Queen of Scottish 
Lochs,’ into a sooty, smoke-palled, commercial aqueduct. There 
would be no romance or beauty left where the eye and ear were 
constantly offended by the sight of foreign cargo boats or the sound 
of shrieking syrens. Every year thousands of tourists pour into 
the Trossachs and Loch Lomond district, and visit Stirling and 
the Strathendrick Valley, to gaze on the natural beauty and 


ponder over the historical reminiscences of the locality. 
But with the awful change now proposed the district would 
be rendered hideous, and all romance would vanish. It is un- 
likely that ‘ our friends’ would continue their visits under such 
circumstances, and so not only would the district be greatly im- 
poverished, but by such vandalism against nature all Scotland 


would be the poorer. 


GRAHAM. 





THE NINETEENTH ’*CENTURY 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE TOWER 


A MORNING AT THE ALIENS BOARD 


Ir is a morning that makes one conscious of the joy of living. 
There is a subtle suggestion of autumn in the air. A sudden 
burst of sunshine transforms the aspect of the grim Tower of 
London, making it smile where once it frowned so darkly ; throw- 
ing its forbidding battlements into bold relief. Glad to live! But 
what are the thoughts of this crowd of immigrants who, in the 
intervals of taking in their new and strange surroundings, scruti- 
nise us sheepishly as they pass? Are they, we.ask ourselves, glad 
to live? The question is so obviously superfluous. This human 
flotsam has drifted from Russia and Roumania, cast up upon 
these shores by the arbitrary laws and inhuman restrictions of 
their respective countries ; they have come from the lands of intel- 
lectual darkness and religious persecution to this fair island, which, 
on this happy morning, seems to offer them a smiling face of 
welcome. At this immediate moment everything in life appears 
passing fair to us, and the ceaseless throb of the traffic seems 
but an answering refrain. Clerks, messenger boys, policemen, 
loiterers, the folk who go to make up the life of this Metropolis, 
see eye to eye with us now. Happy sunshine! 

But gloom reigns in the hearts of these storm-tossed immi- 
grants, these hapless refugees. At last they have reached the end 
of their journey, after the perils of a rough voyage in the steerage of 
agreatship. They are in England, it is true, but, as yet, the land 
to them is a forbidden one. Sorted out at Gravesend, as though 
they were so many bales of merchandise, their sense of isolation is 
complete. The Immigration Authorities, invested with the neces- 
sary powers by the provisions of the Aliens Act, have forbidden this 
little party to enter the country pending an explanation as to their 
intentions and prospects here. Some have no worldly possessions 
save the clothes they stand in and the addresses of friends. These 
sheets of soiled, crumpled paper they hold tightly, for they are the 
connecting-links between the present and the future. Without 
references such as these they are stranded indeed. Others have 
the necessary five pounds, but are designated physically undesir- 
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able ; while not a few are refugees flying from religious and political 
persecution, penniless, living upon hope, and weary of being 
hounded down like beasts of prey. 

The party makes its way from the docks in charge of an official 
of the Immigration Board, who will conduct them to the Court of 
Appeal; am officer of the ship also accompanies them. In his 
charge will ultimately be placed those immigrants whom the Appeal 
Board considers to be detrimental to the social and commercial well- 
being of England. The majority of these aliens are Israelites ; 
their mien and their physiognomy proclaim it. Their co-religion- 
ists are, as they themselves have but lately been, the prey of the 
Russian pogromist, the butt for the discontent of the Roumanian 

nt. 

owen about and buffeted, they hope to find a harbour here 
from the relentless storms of life. But beneath a burden that 
might well.crush less dauntless dispositions they bear a stout heart, 
thinking, amid their tribulations, that it is all but a Divine ordering 
of events and destinies. ‘ Why,’ they argue with. an air of rever- 
ence, ‘ should we fly in the face of the Almighty?’ They might, 
had they possessed the wherewithal, have entered England free 
men and women, by making for a legislative loophole. They might 
have travelled second class.and defied the myrmidons of the Govern- 
ment, as do foreigners of far less spotless reputation than the band 
of immigrants which now precedes us. Their fate now depends, in 
no small measuze, upon the passing mood of the Appeal Board’s 
Chairman, and in the attendance of witnesses whose efforts to assist 
the Board are singularly unappreciated. 

By some means or other various friends, relatives, and prospec- 
tive employers have been enabled to learn of the sitting of the 
Board.. More often than not: the hour at which the Board will 
meet is ‘ wrop in mystery,’ and I have known a poor labourer lose 
a whole day’s work inquiring at shipping offices and other likely 
places as to the hour of the meeting. He is. usually met with rebuffs 
at every turn, and treated as. though he were an immigrant himself 
instead of a useful, necessary witness, whose evidence is of as much 
importance to the Appeal Beard as to the alien. I have seen an 
aged mother, waiting to plead for her alien son, standing in a cold 
passage for a whole hour, in bitter November weather. She 
might have been a log of wood for all the consideration. meted out 
to. her by the officials. 

The immigrants are conducted up the stone stairease of a set 
of offices in Great Tower Street and, in an ante-room, are placed, 
in the order in which their cases are to be heard. The Board at 
length arrives, opening the proceedings without much ado. A 
Justice of the Peace usually presides, supported by two of the ap- 
pointed members of the Immigration Board, one of whom, in the 
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interests of the larger number of immigrants, is of the Jewish faith. 
The Board has the assistance of the solicitor, who takes note of the 
proceedings—and, on rare occasions, takes part in the deliberations 
—the Chief Immigration Officer, his subordinate, and an inter- 
preter. 

‘A ‘‘baker’s dozen ’’’ replies the Immigration Officer to an 
inquiry as to the number of cases. Case number one is that of a 
Russo-Jewish tailor twenty-five years of age. He has left a wife 
and family behind him, in charge of his wife’s people. ‘ Why did 
you leave?’ heisasked. He replies that he was prompted to come 
to England in the hope of obtaining work. He certainly could not 
eke out a living at his trade in Russia. ‘ Don’t you know that the 


tailoring trade is in a bad state here? ’ inquires the Chairman, ‘ and. 


that the current Trade Returns bear out my statement?’ The 
question is translated from English into Yiddish by a none too accu- 
rate interpreter, losing much of its essence in the process. The 
immigrant, with a shrug of his shoulders, replies that he cannot be 
expected to know anything about Trade Returns. He has, how- 
ever, a letter in his pocket containing an offer of possible employ- 
ment at his own trade. The letter is produced and read, the pens 
of the Immigration Committee scratching merrily as they record 
the facts of the case. Here, then, isan offer of employment. ‘ But,’ 
inquires the Chairman, with an air of fatherly concern, ‘ what 
about the wife and the children?’ ‘The man will send for them 
as soon as he has saved up sufficient money,’ the interpreter ex- 
plains. So the man, with his offer of work, will be self-support- 
ing, and will steer clear of the bogey of Immigration officialdom— 
he will not, in other words, become a burden on the rates. It 
appears, however, that on the occasion of an official’s visit the 
prospective employer was out, and a budget of information had 
been culled from casual chat with the tailor’s neighbours. It is 
reported that he cannot take another hand. Neighbours being 
generally understood to be more conversant with a man’s affairs 
than the individual himself, the inference is obvious. The alien’s 
case begins to look gloomy. 

Fortunately it happens that the tailor, learning of the sitting 
of the Board, has attended as a witness. He produces business 
documents and rent books and satisfies the Board that he is 
sufficiently well established to be in a position to enlist the services 
of the appellant. He likewise acquaints the Board with the fact 
that he rents the whole of the house in which he resides! The 
Board satisfies itself that it is doing the right thing in granting 
the alien leave to land, under conditions which are explained to 
the master tailor. 

The next is a case upon which the medical officer reports. The 
alien, a widower, who followed the trade of a butcher in Jassy, has 
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come to Londen to join his son-in-law. He will tell of the recent 
agrarian riots; of infuriated peasantry who, with the deadly 
petroleum, set fire to many a Jewish residence in the Roumanian 
villages. The man has ten pounds, and there is a slight sugges- 
tion of trachoma in his eyes, which, according to the medical 
officer, justifies his detention. ‘Are you quite sure it is tra- 
choma?’ inquires the Jewish member of the Board. ‘ Quite!’ 
is the ready reply. It would appear from the statement of a dis- 
tinguished oculist that many cases in London and New York 
hitherto treated as trachoma were nothing more serious than in- 
flammation of the eyes. Errors have frequently occurred in 
diagnosing trachoma, but the hapless alien seldom gets the benefit 
of the doubt. The Roumanian, who is well educated, says that 
his son-in-law will keep him and that he had journeyed to England 
at his invitation. The son-in-law corroborates the statement and 
promises to take the necessary precautions by placing his relative 
in comparative isolation until the disease shows signs of abate- 
ment. 

Here, again, we have a raven-haired daughter of Israel who had 
braved the journey from Libau in order to join a married sister 
who has been here six years. She is only a slip of a girl, barely 
nineteen. ‘Has she any money?’ The girl replies through the 
interpreter that she has five rouble notes, having spent the best 
part of her savings in paying for her passage to England. She is 
going to her sister, she explains, and produces a crumpled paper 
from beneath her bodice. The Chairman looks at it long and 
earnestly, and is obviously perplexed. His colleagues likewise 
essay to decipher the address, but all tono purpose. Must the girl, 
then, be sent back again overseas because of a piece of badly exe- 
cuted caligraphy? The Inquiry Officer comes to the rescue. By 
some means or other he has ferreted out the real address, and 
has found the girl’s sister. The latter is called as a witness, and 
expresses her willingness to receive her relative. Their meeting 
is affecting in the extreme. But it appears that the London sister 
is far from prosperous, her husband finding it hard to keep his 
head above water. The Russian girl has no prospect of imme- 
diate employment, and the Board is not satisfied as to the ability 
of the witness to maintain her until she earns.a livelihood. ‘ The 
appeal of this immigrant is disallowed.’ The girl is to be sent 
back whence she came. Her sobs are heartrending. These two 
sisters have met after six years; the law decides that sister shall 
be parted from sister because, forsooth, immediate employment 
is not forthcoming. ‘The girl must be sent back!’ The sen- 
tence rings in one’s ears like the knell of hope abandoned. 

Next we hear the case of a Russian farm labourer, a shock- 
headed fellow of fine physique, attired in garments of thin blue 
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material. He does not speak Yiddish, for he is a Lithuanian 
Christian. ‘ What was his salary in Russia?’ ‘ Ten shillings a 
week ’ is the answer. Out of that ten shillings the man was re- 
ported to have saved the 51. with which he had hoped to impress 
the Board. ‘ Are you quite sure you saved it?’ Yes, the alien 
is quite sure. The man fumbles among his papers for some ad- 
dress, and as he does so an envelope with an English postmark 
catches the Chairman’s eye. The letter which it enclosed also 
covered a remittance of 51., the actual money being sent by a 
friend in London to facilitate entry into England! 

There is, as can be well imagined, much prevarication: om the 
part of anxious immigrants. The alien will stop at nothing in 
order to gain access to the promised land. His brief spell of free. 
dom: causes him to sigh for the comparatively happy life of a 
British citizen ; he wishes to: blot out the past and to start life 
afresh in a land where he need never fear for his life and property, 
But sentiment plays no part in the decisions of the Appeal Board, 
which plies him with awkward questions. The Board sees before 
it a travel-stained individual with the grime of days upon him, 
and is led. to conclude that the man is undesirable, for his: appear: 
ance proclaims it. Cleanliness in the steerage of some of the 
Russian. boats is often, perforce, a negligible quantity. 

A woman with two robust children, who fill the room with 
shouts of gladness; the mother, who has. been crying softly to 
herself, dries her tears hurriedly on her shawl as her name is an- 
nounced. The children, a boy of four and a girl of six, cling to 
their mother’s skirts while she. stands before the Chairman. ‘ Your 
name?’ ‘Chaya Rubinovitz!’ ‘Age?’ ‘ Twenty-sevem.’ ‘ And, 
pray, inquires the Chairmam, ‘why did you leave Russia?” 
The question is one that comes mechanically to the interpreter’s 
lips as he translates it. The woman, it transpired, was a trans- 
migrant. She intended going to America to join her husband, 
whe, in. a touehing letter, begged her te come to him now that he 
was able to provide a home for her. There are lines in that letter 
which ring in my earsnow. They told the story of a bitter, uphill 
fight for life in a great American city ; the man with the vision of 
his: loved ones ever before him, spurring him on. to work, work, 
work! ‘And now, dear wife,’ the letter concluded, ‘I have 
seraped together sufficient to pay the fares. Come soom, and we 
will all start life afresh.’ 

He. would. blush, were one to suggest it, but the Chairman is 
visibly affected. The Shipping Agent offers the Board an assur- 
ance that he will see the appellant and her children safely on the 
ship. And the woman departs conveying her thanks in a language 
which. the Board. does not understand. But there is. a world of 
gratitude in every word of that jargon utterance. The woman’s 
tears start afresh ; but now they are tears of joy. 
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Of touching scenes there are many. A son will welcome an 
aged mother who has travelled from a far-off land in order to spend 
her last days in the company of her loved ones. ‘Can you keep 
her?’ the son is asked. ‘Keep her?’ And the young fellow 
answers in a tone that shows how unnecessary is the question. 
‘But will she be kept off the rates.’ ‘Certainly!’ comes the 
reply, like the crack of a whip. The mother clings tightly to her 
boy, as though to prevent the officials ever parting them. The 
witness signs a declaration satisfying the Board that their require- 
ments will be carried out. Watch the old woman’s wrinkled face 
as the decision is conveyed to her. What an exquisite study in 
expression. ‘My boy,’ exclaims the old woman, as she seats 
herself amongst the other immigrants. ‘ My boy is taking me 
home.’ ‘There is moisture evident in many an eye. Home! 
Yes, many of that little party are to go back home. But ‘home’ 
to them signifies Russia, whither they are to be shipped back that 
very night. 

The majority of cases are interesting from several standpoints ; 
particularly would they prove absorbing to the student of human 
nature. 

What could be more pathetic and grotesque than the recent 
case of an elderly couple who had travelled from Russia in order 
to witness the marriage of their son? They had ten guineas in 
their possession, but the husband was said to be suffering from 
trachoma. The son, a London cabinet-maker in a fairly good 
position, naturally desired the old folks to participate in the fes- 
tivities, and went so far as to assure the Board that he would be 
personally responsible for the return of his parents to Russia. But 
the Board was obdurate and rejected the man on medical grounds. . 
The infusion of a little more human sympathy, a little more 
commonsense, into the deliberations of this all-powerful Board 
would do much to increase its prestige in the eyes of the people. 

Once an alien is rejected by the Appeal Board his case is hope- 
less; he must be deported. It is this, of several aspects of the 
administration of the Act, which has claimed the particular atten- 
tion of the Jewish community, whose Board of Deputies recently 
petitioned the Government to grant a rejected alien the right to 
appeal in a Court of Justice against the decision of the Immigra- 
tion Appeal Board. It is felt that the final word should not be 
permitted to rest with a body which, it is not unjustly urged, has 
had no judicial training, and which, by reason of the fact that its 
members are frequently interested in trades to which appellants 
belong, must in a degree be prejudiced against an alien. The 
Board of Deputies has likewise petitioned for greater accuracy on 
the part of the immigration interpreters. This representative 
organisation approached the Government on two occasions, sug- 
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gesting modifications in the administration and interpretation 

of the Act. In neither case, however—and in direct contrast to 
the moderate demands and conciliatory attitude of this Jewish 
body—was the official reply encouraging. The Secretary of State 
was, he wrote, unable to induce the shipping companies which 
carried immigrants to the Port of London to combine for the 
purpose of maintaining a joint receiving house. Much has hap. 
pened since this pronouncement. The Port of London Bill has 
been passed and is in operation, but nothing has as yet been done 
to obviate the. many hardships which the absence of receiving 
houses for immigrants must necessarily occasion. 

Of course, the immigration officials have a good deal to contend 
with, for, after all, they are only human. One of the pitfalls of 
the Inquiry Officer is the inadequate nature of the addresses of 
friends and relatives supplied by the aliens. Foreign writing 
and quaint, erratic spelling render the elucidation of some ad- 
dresses a particularly difficult task. Then, again, there have 
been occasions on which an immigrant has furnished a fictitious 
address, hoping thereby to wriggle out of the meshes of the Act. 
Quite recently a stranded Russian submitted an address in the 
Commercial Road, Stepney, which, upon inquiry, proved to be the 
headquarters of the local fire brigade ! 

It would be unfair to question the sagacity of the inquiry 
officers. But one is forcibly struck by the oft-recurring fact that 
by far the greater portion of their investigations is devoted to the 
gathering of information which depreciates the value of a witness 
in the eyes of the Immigration Board. They are addicted to the 
habit of presenting to the Board one side only of the picture. 
They adduce, in by far the greater number of cases, only those 
facts which do not redound to the credit of the alien’s friend or 
relative, and which, as a natural consequence, lessen the value of 
the evidence. 

Complaints as to the misinterpretation of evidence are fre- 
quent, but they seldom appear to be addressed to the proper 
quarters. At times the Board—and a great deal depends upon its 
composition—will blindly rely upon the interpreter. He cannot 
err! On other occasions a Jewish member with a knowledge 
of the Jiidisch patois will trip up this official neatly, and get him to 
repeat the Chairman’s question in a correct and lucid manner. 

Not infrequently the interpreter has submitted questions to 
the alien ‘ off his own bat ’—if I may use a colloquialism—without 
any instructions from the Board for so doing. He thereby con- 
stitutes himself, as it were, a fourth member sitting in judgment 
on the case, instead of remaining the Board’s servant. 

One other serious difficulty appears to be that the alien has no 
advocate. Usually a most respectable, law-abiding individual, he 
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is in a worse plight than the most hardened criminal, for he cannot 
obtain legal assistance in pressing his claim for admission to these 
shores. 

There is much in the operation of the Aliens Act that will 
provide matter for reflection. An average morning at the London 
Appeal Board—from which, by the way, the public is necessarily 
excluded—will impress one with the seeming inconsistencies in its 
administration. The lack of uniformity in the decisions of the 
Board is one of its besetting sins, of which it would be possible to 
cite instances indefinitely. Cases of this nature occur time after 
time. The ‘man in the street’ reads of them and speaks of 
‘these infernal aliens.’ We, who know so much of the inner 
working of the Board, who know all that there is to know of its 
lighter side, and of its silent tragedies, sometimes look upon that 
little office in Great Tower Street as the starting-place of new 
lives. And we know it—alas! too often—as the place where 
hope is lost for ever; where the land that seemed so near is 
carried farther and farther away; where the hoped-for life of 
freedom in a free country is not destined to be found. It is all 
so sad to contemplate, and our hearts, when we leave that tiny 
office, are often too full for words. 

GaBRIEL 8. Costa. 
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THE CENSORSHIP OF STAGE PLAYS: 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 


Was it not J. R. Lowell, or possibly Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who remarked in one of his essays that it was no use bothering 
about original ideas in these days; that no raw material of pro- 
duction, as it were, had been added by the centuries ; that we are 
no better off in this respect than Ecclesiastes or Montaigne, and 
that it is only by new combinations of the alphabet that anything 
resembling novelty can be acquired? 

Ever since August our ears have been ringing with the 
babel of tongues, each struggling to be heard above the other, 
and the alphabetical conjunction on the subject of the Censor- 
ship of Stage Plays seems inexhaustible. The technical side 
of the question has been thoroughly sifted in this Review 
by Mr. Bram Stoker, and on this it is hardly possible to throw 
@ more searching light. When we read the three hundred 
pages of the Blue-book, we cannot help admiring the high 
intellectual standard of both questions and answers, though 
the ordinary reader may be tempted to exclaim that though 
‘he’s anything but clever, he could talk like that for ever.’ 
Whatever the practical result of the inquiry, the artistic value is 
great, and the Committee showed throughout a thorough grasp 
of the question, sometimes real brilliance, and very rarely 
prejudice or partisanship. But we cannot fail to be struck by 
the complete egotism of many of the witnesses, who 

Compound for sins they are inclined to 

By damning those they have no mind to. 
They are not all of a feather; there is the timid author, con- 
tinually checked by the shadow of the Censorship; there is the 
secure author, who writes what he calls conventional plays; the 
various tribes of actor managers, or the producer of musical 
comedy, Napoleonically secure, who does not concern himself with 
the high ideals of the drama, though he humorously confesses to 
having ideals of his own: there are the Oxford Professor, the 
writer of advanced drama, and the manager of a suburban music- 
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hall. They enter the witness-box with a firm desire to be public 
spirited, and a certainty that they are about to contribute to the 
welfare of the stage, and they leave the witness-box having 
merely stated their own grievances. Mr. Shaw, at all events, is 
conscientiously selfish. 

CHarRMAN : ‘ Might it not be better for the manager to know 
before the play is produced that the next performance will not be 
allowed, rather than to go to the great expense of staging it, only 
to be found that after the first night or two it is prosecuted and 
condemned ? ’ 

Mr. SHaw : ‘ One has to take that risk at present.’ 

Though we are sorry we have been. deprived of Mr. Shaw’s 
written memorandum, in which Mr. Shaw would sail up to his 
own realms of censure and defiance, and though everyone must 
regret its suppression, still this loss is almost made up for by his 
evidence being the more condensed, and therefore the more vivid. 

Now I must break out about Blanco Posnet, and for ever 
after be silent. The Showing Up of Blanco Posnet is a sermon, 
and people have not yet learnt to take a sermon from the stage ; 
they take it from the Salvation Army at street corners, but they 
still like it best from the pulpit. When I first read Blanco 
Posnet (I think before it came into the Censor’s hands, and 
before the discussion was raised), I thought, ‘ This play may fail 
because it is too religious for the theatre-going public’ : it never 
occurred to me that it would fail because it was too blasphemous. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has laid his scene in the backwoods of 
America; Blanco Posnet is sentimental; he is caught out in 
a good action. It is humiliating to him, because his life 
has been given up to a conscientious attempt to be bad. It 
is humiliating to Boozy Daniels, to the rest, and also to the 
audience, because they have been collecting a store of stones to 
throw at Blanco and Feemy, patting themselves on the back and 
saying, ‘Thank Heaven! I am not as Blanco the publican.’ 
Then comes the reversal of positions: Blanco and Feemy can 
never hold up their heads in their native town, they have lost 
their meaning. Blanco shows throughout a vigorous faith in his 
Maker, and a very strong perception of right and wrong; yet 
Blanco Posnet was banned for what, to my mind, is the 
message of the play, which is found in the substance of Blanco’s 
speeches. God has cheated him out of a bad action into a good 
one, and has ‘shown him up’ in his real inclination to do a 
generous thing. Blanco is painted so black to show how white 

he can be. 

Mr. Archer says in The Nation what I should like to have 
said : ‘ In the last analysis, I take it, the play is an affirmation 

on Mr. Shaw’s part of faith in the ultimate decency of human 
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nature, in the unaccountable fascination which the Idea of Good 
exercises over the human will.’ 

Over and over again since it has been given (and very well 
given by the Irish players) many people have said, ‘ For once the 
Censor is right,’ mistaking the means for the end. One day the 
public will have the opportunity of judging it given at its best. 

In connection with this play a comparison of the different 
methods adopted by the Censor is an interesting study. Blanco 
Posnet is submitted to the most careful scrutiny, every word 
and every sentence is weighed in the balance, and in many cases 
found wanting. Then there was a play called The Devil, 
described by the Examiner of Plays himself as a lurid, flamboyant 
piece of stage business, respecting which he sent a telegram after 
the production, owing to what he had read in the morning papers. 
There his intervention ended. When asked by the Committee 
why he had not thought it necessary to investigate the matter 
further, the answer was returned, ‘ As a fact, I thought the piece 
would shortly be withdrawn; it was an exceedingly bad piece.’ 
Mr. Redford relied on the judgment of the crowd for hissing off 
a play which he had passed himself. This was amply justified by 
the fact that the gallery on the first night cried out, ‘ Where is 
the Censor?’ and that very soon the play was withdrawn. This 
sheds a very hopeful light on the belief expressed by Mr. Walkley 
and Mr. Chesterton in the fundamental good sense and the normal 
judgment of a mass of Englishmen. The case is put clearly by 
Mr. Courtney : 

If you suddenly grant freedom, there is sure to be an anxious time of 
vacillation, but public opinion will soon settle down as the last and most 
formidable judge of all these things, and will ensure that responsibility 
should be exercised both by the author and by the theatrical manager. 

In the report itself we find the words: ‘ With dramas of a 
certain class it is only after the performance, and by reference to 
their effect upon the audience, that a final opinion as to their 
propriety can be reached.’ In other words, the nation shall 
decide where Art shall go, not Art or artists where the nation 
shall go. 

Lord Willoughby de Broke begged Mr. Zangwill to write a 
play with the Censor as the chief character, or, as was suggested, 
as the Vice in an Old Morality. This, no doubt, would be a 
remarkable drama ; but think what an extraordinarily interesting 
play the ‘ Proceedings of the Joint Select Committee of the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons on the Stage Plays Censor- 
ship ’ would make, if treated in the same manner as the Doctor’s 
Dilemma. In these days of plays of individualities, what a high 
level of dramatic reality would be sustained. As many as possible 
of the actor-managers would play their own parts, it is to be 
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hoped ; perhaps Mr. Bernard Shaw might consent to play his own 

Polonius did once enact Julius Cesar (he was killed in the 
Capitol), and he a Peer! Think of the lofty scene, the vast round 
table, the scratching of reporters’ pens, the haggard witness, 
cornered by the Machiavellian lawyer, or pleasantly bewildered 
by an exquisite examination from a courteous Peer; and then 
perhaps there might be a front scene or two outside the House of 
Lords, the specialists, as in the Doctor's Dilemma, grouped 
together, and confident that only their own branch of learning 
could meet the case. 

Many derisive remarks have been made upon the Report of 
the Committee. Extremists on either side have been ready to 
carp and criticise, and have pronounced it merely a compromise. 
But it is more than common compromise—it is remarkable com- 
promise. To begin with, here is a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses—five members being appointed by the House of Commons 
and five by the House of Lords. Of the five members of the 
House of Commons, three belonged to the Liberal Party, one to 
the Conservative Party, and one to the Irish Party; there was 
indeed ‘an assembly of uncertain fellows meeting under certain 
circumstances,’ and it would be an exaggeration to say that the 
representatives of the House of Lords were all of them inclined 
to the same type of drama ; yet a body so heterogeneous produces 
a report signed by each of its members. Surely an unusual 
unanimity for such men, accustomed to the discussion and con- 
sideration of vexed and highly debatable social and philosophical 
questions. 

The Blue-book shows that the original draft of the report was 
presented by Mr. Herbert Samuel to his colleagues, and prac- 
tically accepted by them ; and instead of objecting to his work as 
being a mere compromise, I think he should be congratulated upon 
a masterly achievement. If nothing else were to happen, one of 
the great merits of this report, were it brought into law, would 
be that the existing theatres could be run exactly as they are at 
the present day. They need have no fear, therefore ; at the same 
time, should anyone choose to inaugurate such a movement as 
the Court Theatre of a few years ago, and produce plays by such 
men as Granville Barker, Bernard Shaw, and others, he will be 
at liberty to do so at his own risk. For those who prefer the 
present nursing policy the future need have no terrors. To those 
who prefer experiments the future holds out at all events some 
intellectual excitement, even if it may entail a certain amount of 
risk. 

But to return to our imagined play of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee. It would take as many nights as there were days of the 
hearing, or even more, and a play of a fortnight would hardly 
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suit the present English audience, though in Sicily, where the 
drama is free and managed for the most part by the peasants, 
there are theatres of marionettes, where the play goes on for 
three months in an unbroken story. 

Mr. Festing Jones tells us, in his Diversions in Sicily, that 
he went to a performance and, finding the house quite empty, he 
condoled with the young man at the door. The young man 
answered, ‘ There is no one here, but do you know why? It is 
because to-night will die Guido Santo, a marionette. They can- 
not bear to see his end. But it is the last night, and to-morrow 
they will come because the story will begin once again.’ 

People will go to a play because they want to laugh or cry, or 
to see a fine sight, and sometimes—but this is rare in England— 
because they want to see fine acting. Shakespeare combines the 
possibilities of all these, therefore the public flock wherever he 
is well given, because they will be satisfied in each of their 
particular desires. Not so with Ibsen, from whom they will 
turn because they are afraid they will be harrowed without 
being satisfied; they will go away unhappy, feeling that 
some ideas have been destroyed in them and no new ideas 
given, at least none that they can possibly follow. They may 
have seen good acting, they may have realised the greatness of the 
work, but it is not enough. They decide for the future reverently 
to relegate Ibsen to the bookshelf. 

It is yet another testimony to the sound and healthy judgment 
of the mass of Englishmen that they can bear to see life steadily, 
and see it whole without flinching as in the case of many of the 
modern Dramas of Ideas, while they will turn from the morbid 
imaginings of Ibsen. However remarkable may have been the 
views expressed by the Examiner of Plays in 1892 on Ibsen, his 
observations on the inadvisability of producing such plays are at 
least sound. 

Mr. Chesterton says he speaks as the man in the gallery, as 
one ignorant and unbiassed. One does not need to penetrate 
far into the easy genialities of his evidence to see that 
he has come nearer to the plain truth than he likes in saying 
‘I do not understand how the manager comes into the discussion. 
I thought we were met together to discuss the good and happiness 
of the English people.’ It would be so much simpler if each 
manager and author could feel a little of this idealism ; instead, 
the manager fills his mind with gloomy forebodings of his 
own losses, and the author with bitter reflections on his still 
unwritten and, as he feels, smothered works. For one who has 
all the freedom of ignorance and no responsibilities, only a certain 
desire to see the same liberty given to the drama as to music or 
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painting, it is perhaps easy to idealise, and no one covets ‘ the 
desolate freedom of the wild ass.’ 

But turn to the evidence of Professor Gilbert Murray, who 
gives us not only the idealism but also the solution : 

(3910) I take a hopeful view of the future of the drama. I think that 
more and more it is gaining the keen interest of highly intellectual and able 

ple. 
me(3011) I should rather like to get your interpretation of the word ‘ad- 
vanced.” When you say that you are optimistic of the future of the drama, 
do you mean the freakish, cliquish drama, or merely that there is a tendency 
to deal with the drama in a broader way ?7—I mean that it tends more to become 
a serious art ; that is to say, a serious and to some extent a noble criticism of 
life. It becomes less frivolous and more concerned with truth. 

(3912) In your opinion, in fact, an art which deals seriously and, as you 
say, truthfully, with life, is not necessarily to be condemned as the act of a 
clique, as I understand you ?—Decidedly not. 


Professor Gilbert Murray proceeds to say that the authors are, 
broadly speaking, on one side and the managers on the other. In 
this he sees a division and splitting up—naturally a bad thing 
for art. He suggests that there should be an examiner of plays 
merely to see whether a play breaks a law, an examiner who is not 
to use his own ideas of right or wrong, or his critical power. Then 
the manager can either brave the law and produce the play, or 
else abandon it; but he never need apply unless he is in grave 
doubt. 

This is a scheme which has been proposed and put forward 
by the Committee, and it is practically liberty—and the Censor 
will gradually fall into disuse from rust : 

(3915) Do you think that a freer and wider system would tend rather to 
open the door to the serious play and give it wider scope than at present ?— 
Professor Gilbert Murray :—I do. I think that the more the drama becomes a 
serious art, with good men devoting themselves to it and doing their best work, 
the less there will be of trivialities and frivolity. 

(3916) You think that the frivolous and trivial play would be, as it were, 
pushed out by a process of natural selection ?—That is my impression—that 
as the thing gets more serious as a whole, the more objectionable type of play 
would draw less and less. 

Over and over again in the evidence the natural question has 
been raised as to whether the sudden withdrawal of control would 
not let in a flood of objectionable matter, and the point has been 
thoroughly emphasised that this would not happen, if only for 
the expediency of the manager. ‘ What we call a blue play,’ says 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh, ‘ never pays.’ Sir Arthur Pinero says, ‘ Even 
if managers wished to produce such plays, the pursuit would be 
as unremunerative as it is dangerous. The public which would 
accept such productions could not possibly be assembled in 
paying numbers.’ 

Mr. Hall Caine came prepared to give evidence in favour of 
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the Censor, but was converted by the arguments of the Censor’s 
supporters. This is startling, and perhaps more impressively so 
when left as a plain statement. But the same witness makes an 
interesting point on the Censorship, which is also touched on by 
Sir William Gilbert, when he says that the utility of the Censor 
is greatly limited by his being not an Examiner of Plays, but of 
manuscripts. He explains that in a play there are three collabo- 
rators—author, actor, and audience—each of whom contributes 
something, and that the moral test of a play begins with its 
rehearsal and ends with its production. Mr. Zangwill is the most 
emphatic witness against the Censorship: he accuses it of 
protecting objectionable matter on the stage, saying that the 
more @ manager is inclined to introduce such matter, the more 
frantically he will cry out for a Censorship. 

Mr. Redford has nothing to gain : he has a cruel task, fighting 
his own artistic sense, haunted by the shade of Mr. Pigott. He 
says, ‘I am notacritic.’ Whose fault is that? If he were not the 
Censor, he would be an excellent critic, and few men are as well 
qualified to fill the post of dramatic critic. Mr. Hall Caine even 
described Mr. Redford as ‘ too good for his job,’ putting forward 
especially the licensing of his Christian, and attributed the 
occasional ‘inconsistencies’ of the Censor to the fault of the 
theory of the office rather than to any error on the part of Mr. 
Redford. No one is qualified for the post of Censor. An im- 
portant witness was asked, ‘ Would you stop these vulgarities? ’ 
‘I said I would if I were Censor,’ he answered ; that shows the 
absurdity of any particular individual as Censor. It is possible 
to give an opinion as to whether a play is fit to make money, or 
whether it has literary merit—no one but the public can judge of 
its fitness. If it were put into the hands of five or six—as has 
been suggested—each person would have his own point of view, 
his own particular conscience, and his own scruples. 

Throughout the report there runs a good deal of gentle 
ridicule of the fallibility and capriciousness of the Censor—why 
he has let that play pass and stopped this. But one must not 
lose sight of the real dangers of such an institution ; one has only 
to examine the statements of the witnesses to see that the Censor 
by no means forbids vice on the stage—the Censor only insists 
that it shall be made attractive. There is hardly a melodrama 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain that has not its fill 
of such attractive vice, which indeed ends with virtue 
triumphant in the shape of impossible and fictitious re- 
tribution falling on the wicked. It is these plays, to 
use Sir William Gilbert’s homely simile, that cover up the 
jam with the powder, instead of the powder with the jam. 
It is not the subject that matters, but only the way in which the 
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subject is treated. One of the witnesses spoke of a play about 
which he went to see the officials of the Lord Chamberlain. These 
are his words : ‘ I said, ‘* The play is not immoral,’’ and they said, 
“Yes, itis.’’ I said, ‘‘ The play is only immoral or moral in so far 
as its tendency is moral or immoral’’; and I was told that the 
subject would be unacceptable, but if it could be made more comic 
it would pass.’ You may write a play about vice and it will be 
accepted, but if you attempt to show the penalties of that par- 
ticular vice, there is‘no hope that the play will be accepted. The 
disease is permitted—its diagnosis is forbidden. It is because 
Mr. Bernard Shaw tried to face the question he raised himself in 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession, that the play was promptly censored. 
This is all emphasised in Mr. Zangwill’s evidence, and summed 
up in the following sentence : ‘You may mean something, but 
you must say something else.’ 

It has been stated that there is a certain ‘ stage society audi- 
ence ’ who take things from a different point of view, who expect 
the fare that is put before them, and are grouped together for a 
special purpose. But this is only a handful who go to find an 
intellectual feast, as they might go to the reading-room of the 
British Museum. The general public must be given more, and 
when Blackwood’s asserts that ‘ Mr. Barker has had the courage 
to suppress the vulgar scenery which for many years has been the 
curse of our theatre,’ it must be borne in mind that Mr. Barker 
was also the producer of Prunella, a play exquisitely staged. 
No management can continue to cater for epicures in dowdiness. 
There are managers, of whom Mr. Trench has lately joined the 
small, quiet procession, who have made financial consideration 
their second thought. This note is struck by Mr. Archer in his 
evidence, when he said : 

The real progress of art lies in the hands of managers who have not big 
long-run theatres, but in one way or another, often at considerable pecuniary 
sacrifice, and always at the cost of very great and arduous labour, have pro- 
duced plays which do not appeal to the long-run public. They give only a 
comparatively small number of performances, and those managers are the 
ones who are hampered by the Censorship. 


It is an interesting fact in connection with this inquiry that the 
same witness, who remains a vehement opponent of the Censor- 
ship, was the only witness at the inquiry of 1892 who opposed the 
office. Incidentally, this shows how rapidly public opinion does 
sometimes mature in England. Mr. William Archer has for 
some years been waging war against the Censorship, and he 
certainly may be congratulated by all those who are interested 
in the abolition of this antiquated office, and the success of the 
movement of which he has been the pioneer. 

Towards the end of the inquiry a striking effect was made 
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by the evidence of the Bishop of Southwark. It must have seemed 
natural that many of the witnesses should speak against the Censor 
—managers of stage societies who wished to produce advanced 
plays, or playwrights whose best works were to be nipped in the 
bud ; but an absolutely independent and extraneous witness like 
this was bound to leave his mark. 

In the words of the recommendation itself, the ‘ effect of the 
Censorship can hardly fail to be to coerce into conformity with 
the conventional standard of the day dramatists who may be seek- 
ing to amend men.’ This point is treated by Mr. Barrie, who 
_ says that authors who are not necessarily more original, but more 
unconventional—more ‘immoral,’ as Mr. Bernard Shaw would 
say (I suppose he meant unmoral)—are at once regarded as dark 
characters. Some of the witnesses who spoke for the Censorship 
did not try to get round this point, but declared that the stage was 
no pulpit and no place for the discussion of moral or social 
problems; no doubt, many agreed that the ‘light, bright and 
amusing drama ’ of Mr. George Edwardes was its proper function. 
But while speaking of this ‘ coercing into conventionality ’ we 
should do well to pay heed to the declaration of Mr. Galsworthy : 


You will not find a single dramatic author of the same class as, in fiction, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Meredith, Eliot, the Brontés, Jane Austen, 
Trollope, Gissing, Stevenson, nor in poetry of the same class as Keats, Words- 
worth, Shelley, Byron, Browning, the Rossettis, Swinburne, Morris, nor in 
belles lettres of the same class as Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, Pater, Symonds, 
Stevenson, and Samuel Butler. 


This is indisputably true : even the omission of the names of Lord 
Tennyson and Lord Lytton, noticed by Mr. George Alexander, 
does not greatly alter the case. Can even the warmest advocates 
of the Censor be satisfied with this? 

Mr. Walkley said that he had no great belief in Committees, 
because they always ‘go for compromise.’ This Committee has 
fulfilled his prediction, but it is a splendid compromise. If any 
single person must have credit more than the others it is Professor 
Gilbert Murray, who is practically responsible for the recom- 
mendation ; there is little of the inevitableness of the Greek 
catastrophe that one would expect from a man whose life-work has 
been spent in the study of the Greek drama. Let not this year’s 
Blue-book be relegated to the dust-heap, or merely looked on as 
a pleasant reference book of wit and epigram ; let it become part 
of the living law. One who spoke in favour of the Censor allowed 
that in an ideal state of things there need be no Censorship. This 
is the first step towards the realisation of that ideal state. 


VIOLA TREE. 
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THE ITO LEGEND 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF PRINCE ITO 


Ir is difficult now to recall the views held by the world at large 
with regard to Japan twenty years ago; still more difficult to 
say what people thought of a man who took up an appointment 
under the Japanese Government, for indeed they were not very 
clear what manner of thing that was, nor how far it was associated 
with or dissociated from China. There was some vague knowledge 
of what was afoot in the country ; a few of the clever ones knew 
that among other changes in the old order, changes caustically 
described as ‘ apeing the ways of the West,’ a constitution was 
being prepared ; but the information they imparted was received 
by some with amused indifference ; by others, who found in it a 
useful topic for dinner conversation, it was described as ‘ so very 
interesting.’ A few only took the matter seriously ; but these had 
met some of those highly intelligent young men who were at that 
time invading the country, ever asking questions, seeking explana- 
tions of our manners and customs—often difficult enough to account 
for satisfactorily—and who left, in token of gratitude for informa- 
tion received, a pair of Samurai swords of exquisite workmanship, 
and of temper as fine as their own, with the laughing apology 
‘No use now.’ ‘The trail of these busy inquisitors can be traced 
through the land by their legacies of steel. For those who had 
been so initiated the matter appeared of serious moment : it was 
the sign of the ‘ man’s hand’ upon the horizon of the East, and 
speculation was rife among them whether it was a portent of 
good or evil. Not so very many years before, Miss Harriet 
Martineau had begged the Rev. Sydney Smith to use his influence 
with Ministers to do to this little upstarting country what in 
that estimable lady’s opinion ought to have been then already 
done with China—annex it. If this counsel of perfection had 
only been adopted in the case of that ancient empire, what a 
world of trouble an obstinate Ministry would have been spared ! 
Now, here was another nation springing into existence—she 
recked little of the ‘ages eternal’ of the imperial dynasty—let 
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Ministers be wise in time in this case, and take heed to her warn- 
ing. Another ‘John Company’ could easily be called into 
being, and all would be well. Not a little of the vagueness of 
the ideas which inspired these counsels lingered, even in 1887, 
in the minds of those who were so far on the way of knowledge 
as to appreciate the fact of Japan’s existence. 

Equally difficult is it to call clearly to one’s memory the 
attitude of the Europeans in Japan itself at that time. On the one 
hand, one’s enthusiasms for the beautiful with which life in the 
country was surrounded were damped by those who vainly regretted 
les fleurs d’antan. On the other hand, one’s intense sympathy 
for the Japan as she was then, the Japan who seemed to be crying 
from her every house-top—‘ Is it nothing to you who pass by?’, 
was set down as unpatriotism ; for in those days the ‘ revision’ 
of the treaties, which meant the abolition of consular jurisdic- 
tion, was for foreigners the burning question, overshadowing in 
importance the national question, of which revision was but a 
small part, the grant of constitutional government to the people. 
But throughout those days of diplomatic strife and upheaval of 
the national spirit, the discussions on every question, the attitude 
of Japan towards every question which affected her welfare, were 
permeated by the influence of one man who held the reins of 
State, unseen as well as seen, in his most capable fingers— 
Hirobumi Ito : Count Ito as he then was. 

The engagement of an English lawyer as adviser to the 
Cabinet, with a view specially to matters connected with the 
constitution, was at the time popularly set down to a desire on 
the part of the Japanese Government not to leave England out 
in the cold. The Powers were supposed to be contesting with 
one another the honour of having the preponderating influence 
over Japan in her adoption of western civilisation; much as 
they are now eager to share in the pecuniary benefits to be derived 
from assisting China in her railway enterprises. England had 
stamped her personality upon the navy then coming into being; 
France was guiding the evolutions of the new battalions; Ger- 
many’s influence was paramount in the doings of the Court; a 
veteran French lawyer was impressing the virtues of the Code 
Civil, many Germans the logic of their Commercial Code, upon 
the drafters of the new Codes which were soon to regulate the 
civil and commercial conduct of the Japanese, who yet listened 
to the words of wisdom which fell from the mouths of common 
law Englishmen. So Japan was seen to be distributing her 
favours with a pretty equality, accepted as satisfactory by all 
concerned. But in the matter of the constitution, German 
influence appeared to be paramount; and, so men were pleased 
to say, England would be grievously affronted if her constitution, 
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the constitution par excellence, were not in some measure 
drawn upon by the Japanese. It would seem to be con- 
trary to the natural order of things if the British Con- 
stitution were to be ignored; and in this they found a 
satisfactory explanation of my appointment as legal adviser to 
the Minister President of State, in other words, to Count Ito. 
The reason was quite different. ‘The time had arrived for con- 
sidering how far English principles would work into the frame 
of the constitution which had already been constructed. With 
these principles Ito was perfectly familiar ; but the details of them 
required fuller exposition for the benefit of his subordinates, who 
would have the handling of them. 

Count Ito was not a man of many words; he spoke in short 
detached sentences, each prepared in the interval of smoking 
preceding it, which gave an appearance of hesitation to his speech. 
He had, however, a considerable capacity for thought and expres- 
sion in English; and his exposition of the policy which had 
induced him to add an English adviser to his staff was singularly 
lucid. The circumstances were so obviously different, the diffi- 
culty of reducing the British constitution into a series of concise 
articles manifestly so great, that in spite of his admiration for it, 
he realised that only the broadest principles could be adapted to 
the circumstances with which he had to deal. With those circum- 
stances he dealt quite freely : the opposition that he foresaw, the 
difficulties already gathering round his path, which would 
gather thicker and thicker as he drew nearer and nearer to the 
goal. But he intended to overcome them, and he spoke as one 
who believed in the high destiny of his country, and in himself 
as the appointed agent to carry it to its fulfilment. Confidence 
and self-reliance, and a disbelief in the possibility of failure, were 
at that time, as ever afterwards, his chief characteristics; even 
then his attitude towards public life was that of a great man, and 
in the first minutes of my first interview with him it was clear 
to me that it would be most honourable and congenial to work 
under him. ‘I know you English well,’ he said at its close; 
‘how you all love work. I expect you to work and to give me all 
the help in your power.’ 

The reaction followed almost immediately. There was a 
factor in the situation which no one could have explained, for 
no one fully appreciated it at the time; and it was almost im- 
possible to foresee exactly what my work was to be, what I was 
wanted for. The vision—pardonable in a young lawyer called 
in the circumstances from the drudgery of the Temple—took 
the shape of drafting a constitution: of preparing the articles 
in alternative forms, submitting them for approval with much 
dissertation as to the respective merits of each : of learned discus- 
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sions of many projects, not with a casting vote of course, but still 
with a deliberative voice of considerable weight. Clearly a very 
fascinating task, to take so great a share in shaping the future 
ofanation. The actual amounted to no more than the answering 
of a series of abstract questions, sent to the office every morning 
by the secretaries who were at work on the draft, more like 
examination papers than anything else. These questions were 
often elementary, in the sense that they dealt with the elements 
of constitutional law, but they had to be treated with much 
elaboration, in order to give a clear working idea of the doctrines 
of the text-books. The mysteries of our constitution had to be 
probed to their depths. An essentially logical people sought 
light on the question, how a practical people like the 
English could assert that things of vital importance were and 
at the same time were not, and live in constitutional peace: 
such things as that the Sovereign has a right of veto, but that it 
would be unconstitutional for him to exercise it ; or that money 
bills are passed ‘ by and with the consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal,’ which consent it would be unconstitutional for 
those Lords to withhold. In those far-off days in Japan we dis- 
cussed these doctrines according to our ability; the discussion 
to-day has been repeated with much strife of words in the larger 
arena of Parliament itself. 

But the unexplained factor in the situation which made the 
actual differ so widely from what I imagined my work would be, 
was that the Constitution of Japan was to be the work of the 
Japanese themselves; no foreigner could be allowed to have a 
hand in it. But it was manifestly to the advantage of the 
drafters to have living rather than printed books of reference, 
and this is what the foreign advisers were. That it did not quite 
consist with pride of work is as obvious as the reverse of the 
medal—that no other course would have fitted in with the national 
spirit of the Japanese. 

Official interviews with the Chief were at this time of rare 
occurrence, owing to the disinclination to discuss questions of 
policy. Moreover, Count Ito had many other questions to deal 
with as Minister President—among them the burning question 
of Treaty Revision. He was not then the dominating figure in 
the country which he became in after-years ; but, as I have said, 
his views permeated the country, and his influence was in the 
ascendant. His star seemed at times, however, to be obscured 
by political clouds; and he had the supreme prescience of the 
statesman, not always given to the western politician, of knowing 
when the time was ripe for him to acquiesce in the inevitable. 

An incident connected with what we should call the fall of 
his first Ministry is, I think, worthy of record. It was the 
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spring of 1888, the political weather to all appearance set as fair 
as the spring itself. The scene, Count Ito’s drawing-room : the 
assistance, many guests invited to dinner : the time, that period 
when hunger almost overcomes polite patience, when the 
announcement of dinner has been delayed for nearly three-quarters 
of an hour past the appointed time. The Countess, undismayed 
by surreptitious glances at watches, maintained the most perfect 
sang-froid ; the host himself appeared to be the missing guest. The 
three-quarters were fully passed, when the door opened and Count 
Ito came in with Count Okuma. Ito, radiant as ever, had no 
further apologies to make than to say he had been discussing ‘a 
little business with this gentleman.’ Okuma, in Japanese dress, 
gravely bowed; and when Ito repeated what he had said in 
Japanese, he allowed the faintest shadow of a smile to flicker in 
his eyes. Ito, always the most charming of hosts, made the 
dinner pass more pleasantly even than usual—the leaves were 
on the trees again, the cherries bursting into flower, the pwonies 
of Waseda would presently be in gorgeous blossom, we should 
see how much finer Count Okuma’s were than any he himself 
could grow at Oiso; and the gardener statesman maintained with 
polite reciprocity that there were other as beautiful things to see at 
Count Ito’s country seat . . . then shortly after dinner took his 
leave as gravely as he had entered. The next morning I found the 
office closed ; the clerk in charge informed me with a smile that 
it was to be moved—the moving of my books and papers had, in 
fact, begun. ‘Where to?’ I should be informed in the course 
of a few days—during which there was to be a holiday, and my 
presence would not be required. Later in the day authentic 
rumour took the ‘little business’ of the night before in hand, 
and gave it very different shape: Count Ito had ceased to be 
Minister President ; Count Kuroda had replaced him, and Count 
Okuma had gone to the Foreign Office. Ito passed as President 
to the newly created Privy Council, a post which would, so the 
papers said, afford him greater leisure for the elaboration and 
completion of the constitution ; but Treaty Revision must thence- 
forward be dealt with by other and, some maintained, more 
strenuous hands. 

But although official interviews with my Chief were rare, 
social intercourse of the most friendly description was maintained, 
and the remembrance I have of the Ito of those days was that in 
social gatherings, as in other things, he was far ahead of his 
fellows. Representative though he was of old Japan, he yet 
fell easily and gracefully into those western ways which 
young Japan was so eager to adopt. He adapted himself 
to the manners of the West as naturally as he had assimilated 
its methods of political thought. There was a natural courtesy 
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in the man which made it good to sit with him at table. His 
power of adaptation to his surroundings made him welcome in 
all company. He would have been as much at his ease 
in the ward-room or the mess, as he was at an ambassa- 
dor’s or royal table; the gun-room would have acclaimed 
him ‘the very best.’ He liked to see, and to fit himself into, 
new customs, even those lighter ones which appertain to society ; 
for they helped to give him a wider insight into the characteristics 
of different nations. The English houses had adopted the French 
custom which requires the men to leave the dinner-table with the 
ladies. I felt in public honour bound to maintain the English 
custom at my own table : at which, on one occasion, I remember Ito 
discussing the merits of the two systems, and suggesting probable 
origins for each. He was delighted, and rallied the French 
Minister on his ready acquiescence in the ‘ passwine,’ without 
making a diplomatic question of it. 

The most comprehensive description I can give of my Chief 
at this period of his life is that while he was Samurai of the 
Samurai, he was yet a modest gentleman ; but that even in society 
there was a glamour about his presence which in spite of his 
short stature set him apart from other men. Officially we knew 
that he had a power of compelling men to his will ; but although 
once out of his office he always kept this power in admirable 
restraint, there was an impalpable something, a sort of mental 
diffraction fringe, which kept all but his intimates at a respectful 
distance. And there were men of no mean generation round 
him. Kuroda, genial in spite of his apparently unpolishable 
roughness ; Saigo, of ancient lineage, bluff as a British admirai : 
Yamagata, smart and straight in his uniform as a French general : 
Okuma, silent and reserved, who clung the longest to the ways 
of old Japan, seeming to love his flowers at Waseda more than 
victory in political strife, and finding in them consolation when 
he retired physically maimed from the fray: Inouye, quiet, 
observant, not mingling much with the world, bearing the scars 
of the wounds by which his clansmen did him almost to death 
in the earlier days, and content to see his fellow-adventurer 
leading the fighting line; Oyama, country gentleman, the Field 
Marshal of our days; and many another who has long since 
quaffed his cup and passed silently to rest. 


The constitution was in due course promulgated, together 
with a fundamental law of almost equal importance, for it was a 
constituent part of it—the Law of the Imperial House—and in 
1890 the first Parliament in the East was opened. My work was 
done, and I left Japan for other spheres of action. Although I 
was able to keep in touch with him in many ways, I did not see 
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my old Chief for many years : not until the crisis of that national 
life, which was his life, was at hand. The Russian Armada had 
entered the China Sea, and Togo lay watchful in Masampho Bay. 
Passing.through Japan on my way to take up my appointment in 
Hong Kong, I was one of the crowd of guests bidden to the 
Emperor’s Cherry Blossom Garden Party in the spring of 1905. 
The scene was in all things typical of Japan. Outwardly time 
seemed merely to have slipped forward a long span of years. It 
had laid but gentlest hands on the gracious Lady of the Land. 
The national anthem, with its melancholy cadences which cling 
to the heart as they do to the ear, swelled, died away, and swelled 
again, as she walked with her ladies through the Palace gardens 
receiving the homage of the people, as I had heard it in the bygone 
days. But for the gaps that Time had hewn in it, the crowd 
seemed hardly to have changed, so many old friends there were 
who gave me greeting; the body diplomatic, gold-laced and 
many-coloured in its uniforms, stood, as I had so often seen it 
standing, somewhat aloof from the world of fashion, within the 
red-corded space; the sun shone and sparkled on the sea, the 
cherry trees loosed their blossoms to the breeze which strewed 
them on the ladies’ gowns; the people laughed and talked, as if 
there were no more serious trouble in the air than the warfare 
of words which the revision of the treaties had engendered fifteen 
years before. Soldiers with the scars of war upon their faces 
seemed resting, part of the peaceful scene, as if their work had 
been accomplished. Nothing in nature, nothing in the people, 
indicated that the crisis of the national existence was at hand. 
So the nation, like its individual atoms, ever hides its trouble 
from the prying eyes of the outer world, with a smile and what 
that world deems callous indifference. But when ceremonial 
observances were ended, and Ito was free, we sat at a little 
table apart. ‘ This is good,’ he said, ‘ to see you again, and now 
especially. Let us talk.’ And in those familiar crisply-cut 
sentences, laying aside the traditional reserve, he talked very 
plainly, very soberly, of the peril in which his country stood. I 
had never known a Japanese betray anxiety before. But for the 
moment the cloak was unnecessary ; the real man, with a man’s 
hopes and fears, told me what was burdening, not his heart alone, 
but the heart of every man there, laughed he never so gaily. He 
dwelt on the reality and the gravity of the danger which the 
great Armada threatened. So far as human intelligence could 
foresee, the danger was very real, and no one, not even 
Marquis Ito, dared do more than hope for a successful issue from 
the fight. The danger threatened the existence of the nation in 
something more than the ordinary sense. The defeat of the 


Japanese fleet meant, as he saw very clearly, that all he had 
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done, all that he had fought for, would become a thing of derision, 
to be mocked at by the ready scoffers. It seemed to me that the 
triumph of those who refused to believe in his country, who saw 
in it no more than a nation of children playing with pretty 
toys, was what Ito most dreaded to look forward to as the possible 
outcome of the struggle. 


But the Treaty of Portsmouth, while it settled the external 
troubles which fretted the nations, left the internal troubles of 
Corea still to be dealt with, and it was natural that the Emperor 
should call on Ito to undertake, as Resident-General, the arduous 
task of settling them, and at the same time of fostering friendly 
feelings in the Corean mind towards Japan. Success would be 
the crowning achievement of his life. During the autumn of 
1907 I spent a fortnight as his guest in Seoul, and once again I 
heard those short crisp sentences, expounding the policy which 
he deemed it the right and duty of Japan to adopt towards Corea, 
and his own views as to its ultimate success. It has often been 
said, perhaps it was inevitable, that in his work in Corea he based 
himself upon, and liked to be compared with, Lord Cromer; and 
that he looked upon the Hermit Kingdom as the Egypt of Japan, 
our action there her justification. ‘The impression left upon my 
mind is quite different, and indeed such a self-imposed comparison 
seems to me entirely alien to his character. Prince Ito was a 
man of far too original ideas and independence of mind to submit 
to be second to any one, however successful an administrator, in 
the eyes of the world. That he had a great admiration for Lord 
Cromer and his work was clear from his frequent references to 
it, and it is undeniable that he hoped that his own work might be 
comparable, for the success achieved, with that of the English 
administrator in Egypt. But the problem was not identical, was 
analogous only in its broadest features; and he realised that he 
must work it out on lines of his own planning. 

The Dam of Assouan will stand for all time as a splendid 
monument to the genius of the man who deemed the improvement 
of the material prosperity of the people not the least part of the 
science of administration, and to his untiring energy in promoting 
it. The waters of a mighty stream were not the flood Prince 
Ito had to stem, but the impalpable and restless thoughts which 
surged in the minds of a people whose tradition was one of 
hostility and resentment towards Japan. Twice ten thousand 
hands could not set up the dam which was essential to the peace 
and prosperity of Corea; one man alone could build it; and the 
materials, not Portland cement and granite, but mutual trust 
and regard, cemented by gratitude, from which perchance might 
come hereafter a loyal communion of sentiment. Twenty years 
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were not, he thought, too long a time to devote to the building ; 
it could hardly be done in shorter. He knew that while he 
lived he must be the master-builder, though he should never do 
more than lay the foundations. But those foundations he resolved 
should be firmly set, in justice divorced from fear, by example 
and exhortation—not only to the Coreans but to the Japanese in 
Corea. I do not profess to defend, or counter the attacks which 
have been made upon, the policy of Japan, nor the conduct of 
individual Japanese ; I desire only to record Prince Ito’s own views 
on the question. He realised, far more keenly than the critics, 
the difficulties which stood in his way. He could have told 
those critics, long before their omniscience discovered it, that not 
the least of those difficulties lay in the Japanese themselves. 
None knew better than he how greatly some weak spots in the 
national character would hinder successful administration; and 
he resented misconduct on the part of a Japanese far more than 
aggressive acts, so long as they did not end in or tend to murder, 
on the part of a Corean. Intensely human, he understood how 
much of crude humanity lay at the root of Corean hostility. 

Two things I may note here which tie the hands of the 
Japanese administrators in Corea. The home-sickness from 
which the Japanese suffer makes them unwilling colonists ; even 
in Formosa their colony, where the wheels of life run smoothly, 
the cry is always—‘ We would return, we are so far from home.’ 
This of itself creates a difficulty in finding competent officials in 
sufficient numbers. But a graver trouble arises from the fact 
that the tradition essential to such a civil service as Japan needs 
in Corea has not yet firmly set all round; and even in the legal 
profession, although the schools turn out a multitude of passed 
students every year, the number who come up to the required 
standard of proficiency is limited ; so that even if many candidates 
were willing few would be quite fit to be chosen. One of the diffi- 
culties of the Corean problem is that the Japanese Government 
cannot as yet rely on a sufficiently continuous supply of capable 
civil servants in the lower branches. Prince Ito knew this from 
personal observation far better than the critics who delight to 
expand the delinquency of the individual into the iniquity of a 
nation. The Japanese civil servants in Seoul entertained the 
Resident-General at a dinner, on the occasion, if I remember 
rightly, of his going to Japan on leave. It was a compliment 
which he appreciated and fittingly acknowledged. But he took 
the opportunity of speaking, through those who were present, to 
the wider audience of the whole service on a question which he 
had very much at heart—the purity of that service and the 
necessity for greater st.sictness in its attitude towards the 
Coreans. As his manner was, he summed up what he had to 
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say in one pithy sentence :—‘ Always remember, gentlemen, that 
you are not here to serve Japan, or promote Japanese interests ; 
you are servants of Corea.’ 

The policy of Japan in Corea lies within the sphere of politics, 
and therefore must be excluded from this article ; but Prince Ito’s 
personal aims are so much beyond controversy, that even the 
bitterest critics of the policy admit that the standard he had set up 
for himself was ideal. I feel no hesitation, therefore, in referring 
to it as a tribute to the memory of my old Chief, in the hope that it 
may lead to fuller appreciation of his character. Reducing it to 
the terms of a single sentence in his own manner—I think they are 
almost his own words—he hoped to reach the heart of the Corean 
nation by compelling the gratitude of the individual. This was to 
be the leaven which he believed would, after many years, leaven 
the whole mass of the people. He endeavoured to do this in three 
special directions, by which he hoped to strike at the root of 
great though non-political evils. 

The husbandry of the Corean is still in the most primitive 
condition, and the subdivision of the land into fragments, more 
properly to be described as small ‘ takings’ than small holdings, 
wasteful in the extreme, owing to the great breadth of 
the division mounds. Almost before he had entered formally 
into the office of Resident-General, Ito saw in the improvement 
of the condition of the peasant farmer a legitimate means of 
reaching the heart of the people. A tract of land was purchased 
in the midst of an agricultural district twenty miles from Seoul, 
and a Station Agronomique established. The hopeless maze of 
subdivisions, the boundary lines of which ran haphazard in all 
directions, were replaced by regularly partitioned holdings on 
the Japanese model, and the boundary-mounds reduced by half, 
thus increasing by an appreciable percentage the land per acre 
under cultivation. A capable director and staff were appointed, 
and the whole put into cultivation as if it belonged to an ordinary 
proprietor. An exhibition of agricultural appliances of the most 
modern type was added; classes were formed in every branch 
of husbandry, special attention being paid to veterinary science, 
and a certain number of resident pupils were admitted on pay- 
ment of a small fee, and housed in comfortable quarters in the 
Corean style. It was a model farm of the most approved 
type, and the farmers were invited to come whenever they 
liked to observe and ask questions, seeds and produce being dis- 
tributed among them. In order that their primitive minds 
should be satisfied that there was no deception, only the seeds 
produced on the farm were given to them, the promise of better 
crops being conveyed to them through the medium of samples 
of the old and of the improved products placed in the exhibition 
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for comparison. Thus the fact was borne in upon them that 
these larger and better fruits came from soil identical with 
their own, and that without resort to witchcraft they could if 
they chose sow and reap like fruits. Finally, in order that their 
minds might be cleared of all suspicion that they were receiving 
fearsome gifts from the Greeks, the whole institution, director, 
staff and all, was made over by deed of gift to the Corean Govern- 
ment, by which it is now maintained. At first a few only of the 
more venturesome spirits hazarded the wrath of their deities, took 
the seeds, and, still somewhat sceptic, sowed them, in due course 
reaping, some twenty-fold and some fifty-fold ; and some, the per- 
sistent ones, whose faith increased in proportion to their profits, 
in the second crop a hundred-fold. And so the wonder grew, 
the tale being told on cold evenings to the stranger from a far- 
away farm, sitting on the well-warmed floor—for under the 
new system provision of costly fuel was abundant—and he, too, 
desired a similar increase to his worldly goods and comfort. The 
classes, too, were well attended, the unlearned taking the place 
of the learned as they went back to their family farms. Farmers 
came in ever-increasing numbers, for the prosperity of the model 
farm itself bore witness to the supernatural excellence of the new 
methods. So the Ito legend grew, spreading from farm to farm 
throughout the country; and with it came also the dawning in 
many of the humbler Corean minds that no enemy had done this, 
but one who wished them only good, and who certainly had a 
wonderful power, far beyond witches, which he was willing to 
impart to them without fee for witchcraft, of compelling their land 
to yield them greater increase. 

The Corean youth, like his elder, loves to saunter through the 
streets, with long pauses at the corners, and is not much addicted 
to labour ; he often becomes a bridegroom in his tenderest years, 
wearing a specially quaint headgear to distinguish him from his 
fellows, with which work is quite inconsistent. The Corean 
generally is a brooder by profession ; and sauntering and pausing at 
street corners, coupled with brooding, is not good for discontented 
souls. Better employment could be found, even from their own 
point of view, if the younger generation could be induced to work 
with profit to themselves. A Technical Institute, with arts and 
crafts classes, was therefore established in Seoul, where prac- 
tical instruction is given in the simplest of the applied arts of the 
carpenter, the tinsmith, the leather worker, and in the manu- 
facture, by way of beginning, of the simpler things, buckets, 
for example, which civilised folk have long used, and the Corean 
householder has long lacked, the net profits of sales going to the 
workman. Thus the Corean youth learnt the elementary truth 
that the best workman gets the best returns for his work. So 
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here, again, in due course of simple lectures, the unskilled took 
the place of the skilled artizan, as he went out into the world of 
Seoul and sold his wares profitably ; and here, again, there was no 
deception, no room for suspicion, no fee for witchcraft, and the 
Ito legend grew. 

In the same spirit the Exhibition of Arts and Crafts was 
opened at Seoul in the autumn of 1907, at which the malevolent 
critic exercised his art and craft of scoffing to the full. For was 
not the object of the Exhibition palpable—to impose Japanese 
goods on the unwilling Corean purchaser? Even if it were so, 
that purchaser would not make bad bargains, for, so at least 
some of us think, Japanese goods have many virtues. Taking 
the critic’s estimate of the ulterior object, there was not much 
harm in it, and Japan in this would only have been following one 
of the ways of the world, which fosters commerce by all means, 
some more legitimate than others. But the real object of the 
Exhibition was twofold : to show the Coreans what the Japanese 
could do, and incite them to exhibit their own work and so foster 
its sale. It failed, almost of necessity, in this latter object, for I 
do not think that, with the exception of their specially tough floor- 
paper, there were any Corean exhibits. But the Government 
hopes for better things in the future, that the Corean cabinet- 
makers and brass-workers will exhibit in future Exhibitions, and 
the world become more familiar with their wares. At first the 
number of visitors was not all that could be desired ; but curiosity, 
fostered by those talks at street corners, came gradually to be 
excited, and during the closing days crowds of Coreans thronged 
the turnstiles, and the force of example, stronger than many 
precepts, may be looked to work by this means much good to 
the commerce of the country. 

Prince Ito’s direct attack on witchcraft, with which the 
country is literally gangrened, was through the medium of 
a hospital which he established on a healthy plain surrounded 
by pine trees in the environs of Seoul. Needless to say, it was 
up-to-date in all its appliances, and was liberally provided with 
a staff of proficient doctors and nurses. The Coreans could come 
or stay away as they liked; if they came they were treated with 
the same scrupulous care as the Japanese, for it was a Corean, 
not a Japanese, institution. But compulsive necessity brought 
many and many a maimed peasant to its clean beds and well- 
ventilated wards, who, lying there helpless, had much time and 
much food for reflection. At first they wondered what special 
form of witchcraft was here at work on them. But gradually 
they appreciated the fact that the witches, in snow-white 
uniforms and with kindly faces, were gentler in their methods, 
certainly eased their pain more rapidly, than those to which they 
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had been so long accustomed. They did unpleasant things some- 
times against which they were too feeble to rebel, but it was 
often to the accompaniment of pleasanter dreams than they had 
ever had before, which they seemed capable of evoking at will; 
and then the clean beds were pleasant to lie upon and induced 
restful sleep at nights. And when the time for leaving came, 
all the wonders which the new medicine-men had wrought were 
recounted to the family; so the poorest homes became centres 
whence the Ito legend spread, and the witch-power in the land 
was being gradually, slowly, it is true, but surely undermined. 
However slow the process of regeneration, so that it was effective, 
Ito never neglected any means of bringing it about, even though 
he knew that it wanted more than all that remained to him of 
his own life to compass it entirely. 

And the Royal House, too, fell under the potency of the legend. 
Great dismay was caused in the breasts of the old Emperor and 
the Lady Om, when the idea was broached that the little Crown 
Prince should go to Japan to be educated : consternation when 
it was carried out, much fostered by the all-wise critic. Some 
said one thing—that he was to be held as a hostage for Corean 
good behaviour—and some said another: why Japanese educa- 
tion? the Prince ought undoubtedly to have been sent to England ! 
And his mother, the Lady Om, being in sore perplexity, called 
her familiar soothsayer, and, lining his purse with gold, bid him 
go to his mountain, consult the spirits and the stars, and report 
whether this thing should bring good or evil to her son. So the 
man retired to the mountain, and pondered what it were best 
for him to say; for he was wise enough to see among the signs 
of the times one which specially affected him : that the days of his 
witchcraft were nearly numbered, and that he had better add to 
his hoard without delay. So, the question being a delicate one, 
more time was necessary before the stars could give their answer : 
also more gold. Alas for the uncertainty of human calculations, a 
cable from the Crown Prince to his mother, telling her how much 
he was enjoying himself in Tokyo, and how gracious his reception 


- had been by the members of the Imperial family of Japan, and 


sending an affectionate message to his own family, destroyed the 
power of the evil sayer of smooth things for ever. He now lives 
in peaceful but opulent retirement. 

I must note one further recollection of those pleasant days in 
Seoul, which showed how consistent Prince Ito was in working 
out his personal policy of reconciliation. A wealthy citizen of 
the United States had devoted a considerable sum to the founda- 
tion of quarters in Seoul for the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, but a large sum was still wanted for endowment. The 
principal tenet of that admirable body, an undenominational 
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“Honour the King,’ appealed to the Resident-General. He 
realised that if it should get a hold on the minds of any considerable 
body of the rising generation of Coreans, it would be a powerful 
assistant in his policy of working to the general through the indi- 
vidual. He therefore gave the Association his personal support, 
and persuaded the Corean Government to contribute largely to 
the endowment fund. But he made it very plain that the King 
he desired young Corea to honour was their own hereditary 
Sovereign. 

The opening ceremony lives in my memory as it must in 
the minds of all who witnessed it. It was a brilliantly sunny 
afternoon, and all Seoul, seeing much bunting, turned out to see 
the show. The Corean loves shows; processions appeal greatly 
to his mind, chiefly because they mean at least two hours’ rest 
from thoughts of labour, with loitering in the streets instead. 
But this show was to be somewhat remarkable, even for the 
dwellers in Seoul, for it had been bruited abroad that something 
out of the common was to be done, as indeed the display of 
bunting testified. Prince Ito had devised a little object-lesson 
for them. The idea had been conceived—I think the Prince 
had a good deal to do with it—that two corner-stones should be 
laid, instead of the usual foundation-stone, one by the Crown 
Prince, the other by himself. The dedication ceremony was 
much the same as it would have been in Europe, with hymns and 
prayers appropriate to the occasion, and speeches, of gift and 
acceptance, in which that duty of honouring the King was largely 
emphasised. In witness whereof, when both stones were well 
and truly laid, the little Crown Prince, in smart khaki uniform, 
stood by the veteran Resident-General (he was, in the family 
vernacular of the East, ‘Uncle’ Ito even then to the boy), 
saluting the Corean national anthem. Around them white-clad 
Coreans, young and old, Bishop Turner in full canonicals, his 
clergy in surplices, and the frock-coated consular body, with the 
pennons of the guard of Japanese lancers fluttering in the breeze : 
as strange a concourse of people as the medley of music which the 
Imperial Corean band performed. After the Corean came the* 
Japanese national anthem, and after that again the ‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus.’ 

I do not think that the object-lesson failed in reaching some 
of the Corean crowd. Prince Ito was anxious to wean the Crown 
Prince from the fatal influence of the hangers-on of the Palace, 
and also, although he was barely twelve years old, that he should 
take his part in all public functions. The occasion of the 
Y.M.C.A. ceremony was an eminently appropriate one for him 
to take a leading part; and these two figures standing in the 
foreground of the picture personified to the Coreans their country 
under the friendly protection and guidance of the Japanese nation. 
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There was an element of the dramatic in Ito’s nature, and 
to many critics but not too close observers of his methods, 
he seemed to have an inordinate love of display, an almost 
childish weakness for the decorations which the Sovereigns 
of all nations conferred® upon him. Yet his outlook on the 
decorative side of his high position was eminently sane. In that 
position he took the keenest delight, knowing that he had 
triumphantly achieved it. And he looked upon decorations as 
if they really were orders of chivalry, the bestowal of them by 
foreign Sovereigns a token of their admiration of such an achieve- 
ment. I remember him at a lunch given by the Italian Consul- 
General at Seoul in honour of the birthday of Queen Margharita. 
In proposing her health Ito made a charming little speech in 
English, displaying a perfect knowledge of the great human 
qualities which distinguished Her Majesty, recalling the days 
he had spent in Italy, and the cordial welcome he had received 
from the King and Queen. There was no trace of those baser 
elements which sometimes disfigure such speeches; he spoke 
of Sovereigns as he had won the right to speak of them, and in 
this case he rendered to the woman the homage of a gallant 
gentleman. 

In the same spirit it delighted him to tell how the gift of 
their noblest orders had made him ‘ cousin ’ to three Kings. But 
he was ever true to England, his early love. It pleased him to 
make my visit the occasion of a banquet at which all the Corean 
Ministers and Japanese officers of State were present. He spoke, 
for him, at considerable length, in those same detached sentences, 
each preceded by its little spell of thought. By a curious coinci- 
dence the date was the twentieth anniversary of the day on 
which I had sailed for Japan, and he referred in more than friendly 
terms to the very humble part I had played in the making of the 
constitution. He sketched briefly the story of his early life, 
and the causes which led him to England; dwelt on the fascina- 
tion which English constitutional doctrine had for him, and the 
necessity, which he had deemed vital, of introducing some of its 
principles into the constitution of his own country. But what 
he most desired to declare to a younger generation of Japanese, 
as well as to the Corean Ministers, was his admiration and unalter- 
able affection for England, which had always been since his first 
seer «8 mn still was for him, m7 mone narra di 


"The position hick Prince Ito held as a prophet full of sett 
among his own people was, I think, far removed from popularity— 
indeed he could hardly be described as popular. Nor would anyone 
have dreamt of applying to him such an epithet as ‘hero’ or 
‘empire-builder.’ His hold on the imagination of the people drew 
its strength from deep sources, for which the current banalities 
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of these late years can find no word; for the men who have 
been in like position are only to be numbered with the centuries, 
It is no party that mourns his untimely death; nor is it right” 
even to say that all parties have laid aside their quarrels, as parties — 
sometimes do in the presence of the Great Dead. The nation © 
mourns, not as it would mourn a victorious soldier, but for the © 
man in whom were united all those things which go to make the © 
national character. Ito was Japan incarnate : in his persistent © 
striving to attain the ideal which the men of his country in the © 
ages past have created: in his observance of those knightly — 
traditions which the generations of to-day obey: in meeting © 
obstacles face to face, in that fearless plucking of the nettles © 
of danger which turns them into means of safety: and, above © 
all, in his loyal devotion to the throne, he rendered unconscious | 
obedience to the law which has made these things instinctive © 
to the nation, and has set the footsteps of its children on the © 
perfect way. F 
He often thought of retiring to his home at Oiso; but he © 
knew that he could not do so until his work was done, and, 7 
unless his Emperor released him, that he would die in harness, ~ 
He perfectly realised, though it was not in his nature to talk of it, ~ 
that his death might be a violent one, for he knew that his policy ~ 
had not yet touched the traditional hatred which the advanced 
section of the Coreans perpetuate, and which to-day flames up into 
murder. The creeds of the East make it an article of faith that 
the good men do lives after them, and that their thoughts do | 
not perish. In that faith he acted. To one who knew him as 
Chief and friend, the Ito legend is a great reality, standing outside 
policies. In the time to come, if his dream comes true of the two 
nations living as allies at peace, farmers who till their fertile 
soil, prosperous artizans, men and women whom the doctors have 
healed, talking of the time when there was great strife and bitter- 
ness between their country and Japan, will tell their children of 
a great spirit of reconciliation which spread through the land, 
sowing the seeds of peace and happiness wherever it went. 
Through tribulation, nations, like men, sometimes come to 
great prosperity. If I am right in thinking that there are very 
many Coreans whom that spirit has touched, who mourn with 
Japan as for a friend, looking on his death as a common loss, 
then the murderer of Kharbin will have invested the Ito legend 
with such renewed vitality that the Prince himself would not 


have wished it otherwise. 
F. T. Piaeorr. 
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